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I. Obfervations on the Jura Strata, and on the Roman 
Stations, Forts, and Camps, in the Counties of Mon- 
mouth, Brecknock, Caermarthen, and Glamorgan. 
By the Rev. William Harris, Prebendary of Landaff, 
and Curate of Caireu. . 


Read at the Sociery of 1763. 


Augufta under Vefpafian, who was detached to reduce the 
Silures, and from whom Fulia Strata is faid to have been 
denominated, paffed the Severn three little miles below Oldbury, 
at Awff paflage, perhaps termed from that legion, Trajeétus 
Augufia; as the Monk of Ravenna ftiles Caerleon [ea Augufla, 
and the Britons at this day call the month of Auguft Mis Aw/. 
Vor. Il. B AT 


FE: is probable that Julius Frontinus, Prefe&t of the Legio 2% 
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Ar this paflage Roman medals have been found; and from 
thence on the eaftern fide of the Severn, 1 conclude they failed 
down the ftream three fhort miles to Charfton Rock, or, as 
others term it, the Black Rock, where the new paffage now 
lies; and I am induced to think fo, contrary to the common 
opinion, becaufe Reman coins are frequeuply picked up im the 
mud upon the rock or landing place on the Welth fhore by 
Charfton Rock. 

Acain, had the Romans croffed the Severn diametrically at 
Awtt-paflage to Beachly in the foreft of Dean, as is done at pre- 
fent, or to Tidenham op the fame fhore, they would have had 
a fecond trouble, to ferry over the dangerous river Wy, where 
Chepftow bridge now ftands, and where the tides always ebb 
and flow with uncommon rapidity, and fometimes rife to the 
perpendicular height of fifty feet and upwards from low-water 
matk; which fCcus usvafioned by the rocks at Reachly and 
Awit-paflage projeCting farther into the channel of the Severn 
than any other part of the fhosre on each fide, juft above the 
mouth of the Wy, which precipitates the {pring tide with great 
violence up this river; its rapid progrefs up the Severn being 
thus checked by the fudden interpofitton of thefe rocks. 

I must farther obferve, that when the Romans landed in an 
enemy’s country, they generally fortified themfelves in the firft 
convenient place, that they might fecure their footing in it. But 
by all the inquiry I could make, there do not appear any vifible 
traces of a work of that kind at Tydesham, or near Beachly. 

Har a meafured mile, however, below Charfton or the 
Black Rock, or the New Paflage (which are all the fame) in 
Monmouthfhire, ftands part of a fquare camp clofe to Severn 
channel, with the ruined church of Sudbrook [a] in the center. 
The part next the water has long fince been wafhed away by 


a} Perhaps South Bargh. 
uth Barg high 
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high tides and land floods, and in procefs.of tite they will pro- 
bably carry offthe remainder. 

Tue word Porfeewist (the name of the parifh in which New 

Paffage lies) feem to confirm the whole; for in Jodocus Hon- 
dius’s map of Monmouththire it is termed, Portefeuct, which | 
would read Porth 4 Coed, i. ¢. Portus Ventea infra, Bofcos, as an- 
other part of Gwentland was called Gwent Uweb Cocd, Venta 
fupra. Bofcos, . This Porth, és, Coed being the only port in that 
part of Netherwent, as we now term it, before the building of 
Chepftow, which is plainly of Saxon original Leapsan Stop fig- 
nifying a place of traffic...) 
_ From the forementioned , camp at Sudbrook to Caerwent 
(Venta Silurum, axe three meafured miles; to which if we add 
the other three thort. miles, it. will make up fix miles from Auft 
village to Caerwent, which better anfwers the diftances of Anto- 
ninus, M. P. 1x. @ Traectu ad Ventam, than that of Tydenham to 
Caerwent, which meafures nine modern miles, efpecially when 
we confider the difference between the length of a modern mea- 
fured mile and that of the Romans of a thoufand paces, 

CaERweEnT is fituated upon a {mall eminence, and of a {quare 
form ; great part of the Saxon walls, efpecially to the fouth, have 
Roman bricks interfperled, and in fome places are of a confider- 
able height; great quantities of {mall copper coins of the lower 
empire, efpecially after Conftantine’s time, are dug up at dif- 
ferent times; but I never met with one of any value. In an 
orchard adjoining the ftreet was difcovered, fome few years ago, 
the remnant, of a teffelated pavement about a yard over; the 
colours are lively enough, but the figure of a dog, or other ani- 
mal, under a tree is very ill exprefied. 

Ar Caerwent, the firit Roman ftation in the country of the 
Silures, the Julia Strata probably began. It proceeds over the 
brook Throggy, or Neadern, as tow termed, half a quarter of a 
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mile dae weft towards Caerleon (Ifca Silurum) fituated on the 
north bank of the river Wytk, or Ufk, or Itk, not in a ftrait line 
like the military roads in the flat champain countries of Eng- 
land; for the Romans were here neceffitated to fuit their roads to 
the nature and difpofition of the country they pafled through ; and 
it frequently happened, that inftead of croffing am eminence dia- 
metrically, which they would have done had it been levelled to 
an equality with the farface of the adjacent country, they form- 
ed a femi-circle, and returned to the ftrait line again. 

Ir moft further be obferved, that as there is but one great road 
that runs from Caerwent to Caerleon and Caerdiff, and through 
Glamorganfhire, which has feveral camps fituated upon and near 
it, from thence we conclude this to have been the Julia Strata 
of Necham. For it is not to be traced, like the other Roman 
roads, either by a bank thrown up above the level of the country, 
or by any pavements or caufeways. No fuch remain; and if there 
be any indices of this being a Roman military way, they are only 
vifible on the weft end of the Stalling-down, half a meafured 
mile eaft af Cowbridge (Pontuobice) where you have a moft 
beautiful profpe& (for which this country is remarkable); and 
you may fee this road running in a ftrait, broad line, on the emi- 
nences it paffes over, feven computed miles, and terminating in 
Newton Down. Having made thefe obfervations, to anticipate 
fome objections that might be raifed in the courfe of thefe re- 
fearches into Roman antiquities; I thall proceed from the banks 
of Throggy towards Caerleon, and juft mention the difcovery of a 
Roman urn with afhes, and a few Roman coins of the lower em- 
pire in it [4], at Lanvair is Céed(c}, a mile from Caerwent, and lefs 
than half a mile from the great road, fince the year 1740. The 
pofition of it I could not be informed of in this part of Wales. 

[4] Dr. Davies, of the Devifes, picked up what medals were found in the urn, 


according to the information I received. 


Ecclefia Maria infra Bofcos. 
As 
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in the Counties of Mowmoutn, Sc. 5 

As nothing material occurs to my obfervation from Lanvair 
is Céed to Carleon, and I leave a defcription and furvey of the 
antiquities of that noted Roman ftation to others who may have 
more leifure and the advantage of fuperior knowledge in this 
kind of ftudy ; I thall only take notice curforily, that the pre- 
fent town of Caerleon lies more to the eaft than the Hea Silurum 
did, though it certainly occupies part of the antient city, per- 
haps its eafterm fuburbs. The body of it feems to have extended 
itfelf from the prefent town to the weftward, and over the river 
Utk, beyond the houfe of St. Julian ; the road to the river on 
weft fide of the town abounding in Roman bricks, and various 
other remains of antiquity. The modern name of the parith, in 
our ecclefiaftical vifitations, is Langattock [d] juxta Caerleon, 
which feems to confirm my aflertion. The Saxons rebuilt it, or 
rather fortified the eaftern parts of it [+]. which rs the modern 
Caerleon, but in whofe reign I cannot detetmine ;_ nor do I build 
any thing upon the fair filver coin of Burgred, lately dug up in 
the gardens of that town, having on the reverfe, 

MON 
CENRED 
ETA 
as Caerleon does not feem to have been part of Mercia, being 
eleven computed miles on this fide of Offa’s Dyke, which ter- 
minated, according to hiftory, at the mouth of the river Wy be~ 
low Chepftow. 

Roman bricks are vifible in the remains of the Saxon walls, and 
medals areanuually foundin thegardens, with imperfedt fibulae, &c. 
This fummer an Antoninus Pius, with a Britannia on the reverfe, 
infcribed among other titles rx. p. xvit. on the reverie, cos. 11 
came to my hand; and feveral medals are in the cabinet of George 
Hanbury, efq; near Abergavenny. A great number of curiofitics 


[4] Fanum Catoci. De Catoco noftro confulas Lelandum Script. B.it. ia vita 
Cadoci. 
See Rogers’s Monmouthshise, 
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are in the poffeflion of the Rev. Mr. Burgh lord of the manor ; 
and a curious coruelian feal of Ceres,—Spicis redimita capillos, 
having her left cheek full and plump, and her left breaft naked, 
round, and large, denoting the antient characteriftic of Mommefe, 
Altrix, and Alma, was found here about twelve years patt [ /]. 

Tue learned Dr, Gale tells us [g}, there were fubterranean 
vaults and caverns here; but after all my enquiry I could never 
hear of any fuch, though poffibly there might have been fome 
formerly cut out of the fouth rock, on the other fide the prefent 
bridge, or the Ultra Pontem fide, as the children term it at this 
day ; and perhaps in the hill near the houfe of St. Fudian, a lit- 
tle weftward. 

Tuere is however extant, adjoining to the weft part of the 
Saxon wail, the refemblance of an amphitheatre; the prefent 


height of it is level with the furface of the reft of the field, ex- 
cept to the eaft, where the bank or edge of it rifes fix or feven 


feet higher: the diameter is full feventy-four yards from eaft to 
weft, and fixty-four yards from north to fouth; it is feven yards 
deep in the middle, and covered with grafs on the fides and bot- 
tom; the fides are eafy of defcent, being a little floped; and the 
proprietor of the ground, Mr. Williams, remembered to have 
feen, upon opening one of them in his father’s life-time, a 
picce of a wall, which he judged might have been part of the 
feats. The inhabitants term it King Arthur’s round table. 

IN 1755, ina field by the river, weft of the bridge, was laid 
open a Roman bagnio or fudatory; feveral of the bricks at bot- 
tom were hollow, and fullied with fmoak, with a few little 
holes in them of the fhape of a lozenge. There were in this 
room fmall pillars of a circular form, made of bricks four inches 
thick, and fourteen inches diameter, heaped one upon the other 


[f] This feal is now in the poffeflion of Mr. Lacon Lamb, of Hereford, or 
Biiney, whofe father died lately Vicar of Caerleon. 


Ant. It. pag. 95. 
like 
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like fo many cheefes. Another room was opened, the pave- 
ment of which was teffelated, the teflerae all white and coarfe. 
The room was fhut up, and the floor left whole. 

Bricks all black, and fybterranean leaden pipes, which con- 
veyed water from the hill on the north fide, were taken up feveral 
years ago, by Henry Tomkins, e¢fq; late proprietor of the 
ground 

1k wave heard, that a Roman bath was lately difcovered in the 
next field ;\ but the prefent proprietor would not permit it to be 
opened. On the nosth fide, within lefs than half a mile, upon 
a hill, are the remains of a camp with double ramparts, the 
Aeftiva, I fuppofe, of the feeond legion. 

Tuerse were formerly three churches at Caerleon, one dedi- 
cated to. the Martyr Julius, from whom the houfe of St. Julian 
teok its name. Another to Aaron his fellow fufferer, Probably the 
third was the prefent one of Langatiock, or St. Cadoch’s. See Le- 
land about thefe Martyrs Julius aad Aaron: the parith church 
of Lhanbaran Glam, (corruptly for Lhan Aaron ) was dedicated to 
the laft of thefe; and near the church there is a field termed Kae 
Aaron, Aaron's Field, to this day. 

Wuertuer the road from Caerleon to Fupapania (Caerdiff ac- 
cording to Mr. Baxter, of moft happy conjecture) croffed the Utke, 
where Newport bridge now ftands, or went north about by Mal- 
pas (@ malo paffu) to the place where Newport now ftands, I thall 
not attempt to determine ;. but am of opinion it paffed the latter 
way, on the eminences above Newport ; however, where St. 
Woolas church ftands, are the remains of antient fortifications, as 
its prefent name Careau imports. | am fince informed a road was 
fome few years ago ftopped up, which paffed from Malpas by Crin- 
den houfe, and a little weftward of Newport led up the hill to 
the church of St. Woolas: and within half a dozen yards of the 
church-yard,whieh feems inclofed within the works, ftands a lofty 
Tumulus, or Arx Speculatoria, on which a fair-fpread tree grows, 


[4] See Gibfon’s Camden, p. 725. 
and. 
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and from whence you have a commanding profpeé&t above the 
mouth of the river Avon, that runs by Briftol, and below the 
Holms to the weftward. 

Ar this place called she Stow, the road divides itfelf: the left 
hand road runs in the bottom, by Tredegar houfe to Cafiicton; 
fo to St. Mellon's, where they unite juft below the church. 

Asour half a mile fsom the Stow, where they divide, ftands a 
large circular camp, with three ramparts to the weft, on a lofy emi- 
nence in Tredegar Park, the riverEbwy running at the foot. This 
and another little camp, half a mile weftward, for a cohort, or 
the like, lie between both roads, each upon an eminence, and 
nearer the upper road than the other. 

From St. Mallons, the road runs in a ftrait line to the village 
of Rumney [i], leaving the modern road on the right ; and in a 
field near the bridge of that name, ftands a little fortification on 
the right hand fide, hanging almoft over the river. Whether 
that place took its denomination from the Romans, or whether 
the river gave name to it, from Rhbemay, to divide, I thall not 
take upon me at prefent to determine. 

From Rumney bridge to Caerdiff, leaving the village of Roath 
on the right hand, are two fhort computed tuiles. 

Berore I proceed to fpeak farther of Caerdiff, the Supapania of 
Baxter, and the fuppofed Fupaenia of the Monk of Ravenna, I 
mutt animadvert on the diftances of Antoninus, from one ftation to 
another in this country; and obferve,that they generally far exceed 
the computations of that Roman writer, fuppofing the Millia 
Paffuum to be a thoufand yards. For though the diftance a Venta 
ad Ifcam be o. P. 1x. according to Antoninus, which are at pre- 
fent little more than fix computed, and nine meafured miles, 
yet that m. p. xv. from Ja ad Bovium falls much too fhort; for 


[i] Q. Whence the Kentith Romney took its denomination? Somner, or Lam- 
hard, fay, from the Remeas. 
there 
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in the Counties of Moumovru, 9 
there are, at leaft, from Caerleon to Lantwit, or Boviam, nine- 
teen computed Welth miles, which meafure, like all our other 
computed miles, one third more; nor do the diftances from 
Bovium to Nidum anfwer much better; for there are fifteen very 
long tedious computed miles from the one to the other, which 
furely is equal at leaft to thirty milla paffaum. So that it is not 
‘to be wondered at, that Dr. Gale thould cry out, “‘ Immane quan- 
tum bic errant omnes numeri! The diftance of xv. P. 
@ Nido ad Leucarum comes pretty near the truth; but I fabmit 
myfelf in this, as in every other computation and criticifm, to 
gentlemen of fuperior judgement ; and profefs of 
thefe ftudies, but no connoiffeur in them. 
 ‘Twe diftance from Nidum to Leucarum, if you pafs by way 
of Swantea,' which may be three or four miles round about, is 

‘twelve miles at prefent: but if the Yulia Strate ran 
over the hills, and the neareft way, it cannot exceed eight miles; 
which agrees very well with Antoninus’s computation, =— 

I mave lately heard of a fine paved caufeway, of very confi- 
derable uncommon breadth, and forty or fifty yards in length, 
beyond a brook or river north of Swanfea and the neareft way 
to Loughor. From Lescarum (Loghor) fituated upon the river 
of that name to Maridanum (Carmarthen) are xv. M. P. in An- 
toninus. Whether the road,ran over the hills, (as there are no 
traces extant to my knowledge either way, and I have frequent- 
ly paffed the three roads,) I thall not go about to fettle; but if 
the road ram over Loghor Ford to Lanelly, Pont Anton, &c. 
over thofe hills, it does not exceed fifteen computed miles ; by 
Kidwely and the fea fide, it exceeds that computation. 

From Maridunum to Mantavis, if Caermarthen and St. Dawid’s 
be thereby meant, are thirty-fix computed miles, /. ¢. twenty- 
four to Haverford Weft, and twelve miles to St. David's.'' r 


[4] Anton. p. 124. 
Vor. IL Cc So 
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So much for thefe roads of Antoninus.—I now return to Caer- 
diff, which has no remains extant of a Romap Station, except 
the word Caer, which the Britoris generally prefixed, to the 
names of fuch places as were fortified by the the Saxons 
pfually terming them Chifter, Cafer, or gfre, T lay.no great 
firefs on the medal, of ‘Trajan in large brafs, in, my affection, 
found in he eal the cae of which ftands upop, an. artir 
ficial mount, and much more antient date than the prefent 
caftle, which is of great circumference, and has. heen of conft- 
derable ftrength before the invention of guns. 

Five computed miles north of thin 
tion, ad Latus, that of Caesphyli, of the Bulacum Silurum, though 
others place it at Buelht. Mr, Edward Lhwyd judged: rightly in 
terming it Caer-vel (which anfwers the Englith word King fon), 


in the genitive cafe Ceervyl. To confirm this etymology,. there 
is a farm houfe, two thort miles diftant from this celebrated 


cattle, termed Kaer Vol, the Prince’s Field; and in_contra-dif- 
tinétion to it another, Kaer Marchog, the Knight’ s-feld, Eqyitis 
Praedium. Not far from Caerphyli, and in the fame hundred, is 
a farm houfe called Ynis y Bwl, or y Vél, the Prince’s Ifland, or 
a low, flat fituation. On Eg/pys Han Common, two miles from 
Caerphyli, have been lately opened, 1753,  feveral tumuli, in 
which burnt bones have been found, but no medals.. The urns 
were all broke by the workmen ; they lay each upon a flat flone, 
and had another over them, and fuch ftones on each fide. 

Ynis Angharad, is another farm and houfe, I fuppofe formerly 
belonging to Angharad, firtt wife to Jeftin ap Gwrgap, as Dennis 
Powis, who came from Powifland, was his fecond wife. Yims 


[/] Since I wrote this, @ gardener informed me, that at a great depth under a 
kind of half moon, which was taken down a few years ago in the garden of the 
late Mr, Lambert, within the caftle, he found feveral broad, thick brafs and cop- 
per coins; which he gave his children, as ufelefs and of no value. 

| fignifies 
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fignifies a flat Gtuation as well as an ifland. Liber Landaven- 
fis fays, Elan or Eghoys Ylan was in Senghennith. 
_ Awtrevaruss are furprized at the filence of hiftorians with re- 
gard to this caftle, when at the fame time it occurs in W ynne’s im- 
provement of Caradoc of Lancarvoa’s Hiftory of Wales, 1697, in 
pages 200, 239, 244, and 247, under the mame of Seng henmith 
caftle. Amd to make it appear that Senghennith is the fame 
with Caerphyli caftle, I thall only obferve, that Caerphyli hun- 
dred is called the hundred of Senghennith in Welth, and the north 
gate of Caerdiff town which leads towards Caerphyli is now called 
by the Welth Porth Senghennith, and the inhabitants of Lantri- 
fant term the eaft wind Gwynt Sengbennith, oc Senghennith wind, 
as blowing from that hundred. Whence it had this appellatioa 
of Senghennith, I am at a lofs to judge, unlefs it were from St. 
Kennith, or Chinith [n] (Chimedus), from whom Laagennith in 
the weft part of this country, whic he lived retired, and erect- 
ed a little monaftery, and was canonized, took its name. 

Tere is nothing extant of him at Caerphyli, but the name 
of Sengennith ; but four miles off to the north are the ruins of 
Kennynt chapel. 

Ong may conclude from the word Caer, that this place muft 
have been fortified by the Romans, though I never heard of any 
medals, bricks, infcriptions, or any other remains of that people 
here. The parifh church is dedicated to Helena (Eghoys Lan, 
Ecclefia Helenz), and one of the chapels annexed is Lenvabon, 
importing the church of er fon (Conftantine), as St. Mabon [0], 
by Helfon in Cornwal. The other chapel is St. Martin's, in 
which chapelry Caerphyli ftands. 

cattle in old Welth MSS. is termed the caftle 
in Wales, from the colour of the ftone, as Powis caftle is called 

P. ars. .. 

Script. Brit. p. 60. aad Tanger ’s Noticia Mon. p-714. 

[»] There is an ecclefiaftic termed Mabon in the Liber Landavenfis. 
C2 the 
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12 Mr. Harats’s Obfervations on the Rom aw Stations, &c. 
the red-caftles Id 1174, Prince Rees prevailed with feveral lords 
of Southwales to do homage to Henry II. at Glocefter, on St. 
James’s:day of the number were Morgan ap Caredoc ap Jeftyn, 
of Glamorgan, and Gryffiith ap ivor ap Meyric, of Senghennith, 

Tae ancient caftle was raifed by Rhee’ vychan, or little Rhees; 
1217p]. ‘The prefent building wag erefted in the year of Chrift 
1221, as appears from Caradoc [9], by John Bruce [7], the pro- 
prietor, fon in law to Prince Lewelyn ap Jorwerth. In thofe 
ages the Flemings were the beft mafter builders; and ‘they 
were concerned in this prefent work, as appears from fome thin 
brafs Flémith pieces, which were lately found here, as well as 
at the late repairing of Landaff cathedral. This is confirmed 
from Godwin, who in his Lives of the Bifhops, mentions Bi- 
thop Poor of Salifbuty’s fending abroad for workmen, to erect 
the prefent ftately, beautiful cathedral, much about the fame 
time: and when the old free-fchool of Leicefter was taken 
down, within thefe twenty years, they found under the foun- 
dation great numbers of Flemith brafs pieces. 

Tue prefent caftle, within its old deep moat, is not of any great 
compafs; that of Caerdiff, within its moat, being, I think, larger in 
circumference: but the outworks at Caerphyli are of great extent, 
and thofe to the eaft are of later ereétion, and the outfide of the 
old moat; the works that lye to the north-eaft, have a moat of 
a more modern fafhion before them; the gate on that fide feems 
more recent, and does not run parallel with the inner gate of the 
caftle and the eaftern drawbridge (for there are two). ‘Thefe ad- 
ditional works poffibly might have been ereéted by the younger 
Spencer lord of Glamorgan, who was befieged in this caftle by 


P. 

[r] Or de Braiots, Dugdale’s Baronage. This family were lords of Gower- 
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the Counties of Moumoutu, Ge. 13 
the Queen's and Barons forces, 1326, whom he forced to raife 
the fiege [5]. Great part of the outworks are unfinithed. 

Tue noted hanging tower has for féveral years paft been out 
of a perpendicular in the middle; fart of 
from its bafe about ten feet, more or lefs. 

I wow return to Caerdiff, from whence the great road runs weft- 
ward to Cowbridge, About two compoted miles from Caerdiff, 
on the fouth fide, and within 400 yards of the road, is a fine en- 
tire camp, which occupies the whole hill of ten or twelve acres: 
We call it Cairen (Fortifications) and the parith church of the 
fame name lies within the works. They are high ramparts of 
earth al) round the hill, which is a kird of oblong-fqQuare. They 
are fingle to the fouth, but very lofty, on which fide the fteep, 
narrow entrance lies; the Porta Decumana is vifible to the 


weft; on the ‘north and weft it had double ramparts, and treble 
on the northeaft uf the Practorium, or gener#l’s tent, which is 
deep and entire, and of a circular form, with a very narrow en- 
trance into it from the camp, at whofe eaft end it lies. 

- Twever could hear of any piece of antiquity being dug or 
clofe to the church-yard. 

Wau tay of butted they 
are brought by the horfe+way, as the prefent foot road is too fteep 
to the north fide ; and at the gate of the entrance on the fouth,. 
the coffin is taken off their fhoulders, and made to touch the 
ground, and then replaced on their fhoulders, and brought to the 
church-yard ftile, where the minifter receives them. I could 
never hear any reafon for it, but that it was the practice of their 
forefathers; and all my arguments upon the occafion could never 
prevail with them to part with this filly cuftom, my countrymen. 
being of all people in the ifland, I believe, the moft tenacious of 
their antient cuftoms and tfaditions. I am fince informed, a 
ftatue of fome Popifh Saint formerly ftood by the gate. 

[s] See Camden, 
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14 Mr. Harris's Obfrvations on the Roman Stations, &c. 
Two computed miles to the weft of Caireu, and in the parith 


-of St. Nicholas, about 200 yards north from the great-road, and 


upon an eminence, from whence you have a moft beautiful pro- 
fpe&t every way, is a {mall camp, with a fingle rampart to the 
north, and fomething lower than it a little outwork to the eaft 
and fouth, It is to this day termed Kae yr Gaer, the field of the 


fortification; if it was Roman, it might have contained a cohort. 


Lefs than a mile weft of it, and on the north fide, upon a little 
eminence, is another lefler camp of the fame name, From this 
place to Cowbridge nothing worth our notice has occurred to my 
obfervation, except the view of a ftrait road feven miles beyond, 


as beforementioned, from the Stalling Down juft above the town. 


Asout four computed miles north weft of this latter camp, a 


large bed of iron cinders has been of late years {melted over again 
to great advantage, as the heat of our moders furnaces ig more 


intenle by the water motion of the bellows than im the Roman 


‘times; and under this bed (which lies near Mifkin, the feat of 


William Baffet, Eiq;) 2 coin of Antoninus Pius was found laft 
year (1752), with apiece of fine earthen ware, charged with 
greyhounds, hares, &c. which the workmen broke to pieces. 
‘Cowsripoe, the Punéuobice of the monk. of Ravenna, or 
Pontuobice mete properly of Dr. Gale, lies in a bottom on the 
river Thawé or Thaw, at the mouth of which is the little port 


‘of Aberthaw upon the Severn.. It is diftant eight balagees and 


twelve meafured miles from Caerdiff. 

Tue learned Dr, Gale is of opinion [¢}, that the word Pontuo- 
dice is a corruption of the Welch Pont y Vuwch (as he thould fay) 
which means Cowbridge, though, for want of better knowledge 
of the Welth tongue, he terms i Pont i dwes, which is Buck 
bridge; and he certainly has not deviated from the truth, for 
though the town be at prefent called Pontfaén, ot Pontveén or 
Pontmaén (che labials, among the Welth, as in the Hebrew, being 


P. 125. 
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in the Counties of Monmoutn;, Se... 
before the building of this prefent bridge, which has no fides, and © 
is low, and pitched or flagged with fmall ftongs os pebbles afteran 
‘uncommon manner, the town was in Weld properly called Pons 
y Vuweb; and in the weftern extremity of shedibertiesef the cos- - 
poration, in the way to Neath, there is a little bridge to convey 
land floods from an adjoining field or two, whieh is about three 
feet in diameter, and the height of the arch above, two feet, which 
to this day is called Pont y Vuwch, or the Bridge. of the 

In the gardens of this town a few Roman medals have at diffes- 
ent times been dug up;. one of Hadrian, of middle brafs, 1 formerly 
prefented to the learned Roger Gale,, efq; andi] have now in my - 
pofieflion another of the. fame Emperorin middle brats, 

The Exergue BRIT ANNI. 

A: compureD mile and a half beyond Cowbridge, near the great 
road on the left hand, and eaftof the Golden. mile, is a fquace 
camp in the. fields ; and fomething refembling another imperfect 
one, lies on the welt erid of the Galden mile.., 

lefs thawra quarter of a mule of the formes, at theeaft | 
end of the Golden-mile, is atumulus, failed torthis day J 
Decar, or 2 billoch.of earth. . eit 19919 

Tue firft of thefe-camps is termed Gwael Hilis, 
ruption of Gwaed y Vilaft, which is a commen namein this country, 
where any large ftones ftand on end in the fields, and where grey- 
hound bitebes, have. cafually whelped: Gwael y 
meaning the den.or kennel of a the greyhound. 

Tuaee computedand four meafured miles anda half, fiomCow- 
bridge, due fouth, ftands the ftation of Bovium, or ad Latus,... 

Tue learned are divided in their fentiments about this Ration, 
fome formerly ang it at Cowbridge, on account of the affinity 
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16 Mr. Hannts’s Objfervations on the Rom Aw Stations, 
of the words Bos and Cow; others of late date have, for the fame 
reafon, fettled it at Boverton; but, with fulimiffion to their fu- 
perior judgement in other matters, F beg leave to diffent fromm 
them in this, and to place the antient Bovium at Lantwit, and 
that for the following reafons. 

1ft, Because there are no foundations of antient buildings at 
Boverton, which isa village in the parith of Lantwit, and a mea- 
fured mile eaft of it; whereas Lantwit feems the fkeleton of fome 
large old town, there being feveral little ftreets of walls, with 
hardly a houfe ftanding, but the rains of a great many. 2. Be- 
caufe there are five or fix roads leading toit. A little weftward of 
the church is a field termed Kaér Deleweau, or field of images; but 
I could never heat of any found there, after the ftricteft enquiry, 
though part of the circle round it be cut off by the fea, which is 
not a meafured mile diftant. 3. Becaufe Camden fays, coins of 
the thirty tyrants were in his time difcovered near it. 4. Becaufe 
this place before Iitutus’s days [u] was termed, according to Dr. 
Powel’s chronicles[x], the Lordthip of Boviarton: Aud lait of all, 
becaufe there is a Via Vicimalis leading from hence to ‘Ewenny, 
where it runs into the great road, 

‘Tuts road, which in moft places runs in a ftrait line, has feveral 
tumuli on each fide of it, efpecially to the fouth, which have 
given name to q village in the parifh of Monk-Nath, called 
Broug bton ; Beoyrzh, in old Saxon or Teutonic, fignifying Barrows 
or burying places, or fortified eminences. Pieces of rufty iron 
awere found in the top of one of them a few years fince. On the 
hill above Ewenny, where this by-road falls into the Julia Strata, 
in Mr. Turbervill’s park, is an imperfe& fquare camp; the foot of 
the hill is wathed by a fmall river, and this camp has all the ad- 
vantages required by Vegetius[y], having the benefit of a fine 


[«]} Heut founded the monaftery of Lantwit, or Lahn Iltad, A.D. 508. Tan- 
ner’s Notitia, p. 712 

P. 127. He calls it the lordhhip of Beviarten, alias Lantwit, 
[y) C. 22. 
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air, fuperior fituatidn, with the conveniences of wood and water, 


as the camps inLapternam-park, above Caerleon, and in Tredegar- 
park likewife have, as well as Caireu near Caerdiff. From hence 
the great road towards Nidum runs up to Newton Down, leaying 
the prefent common road on the right, and paffing through the 
remains of the antient borough of Kynfig, which was demolifhed 
by Owen Glendour, and fo near Magdalen church and over Sandy 
Burrows to Margom (perhaps Mair Gwym, Vallis Maria, as the 
church here is dedicated ‘to the Virgin, and lies in a Bottom). 

“Iw the road between Kynfig and Margen or Margam, lies the 
ftone infcribed with pomrzivs CAR ANTOPIVS, &c.as in Lhwyd’s 
additions to Camden. 

From Margam the road runs as ftrait to Neath as the nature 
of the country will admit, through Averavon parith. 

I Canwor pals by Aberavon without mentioning a ridiculous, 
fuperftitious belief of our common people, that every Chri(tmas- 
day in the morning, and at no other time of the year, a large S3!- 
mon exhibits himfelfin the river which runs by this little corpora- 
tion, and permits himfelf to be handled, and taken up by any per- 
fon ; and this has been attefted for acertain truth, by perfons who 
have actually touched him; but who thought it the greatcft im- 
piety to arreft his perfon and take him prifoner. 

Tue like happeved laft month, December, 1751, in the River 
Ogmore, below Ewenny, where a large Salmon fuffered himfelf 
to be taken out of the water upon dry ground, and when they 
had tied a filk red ribbon about his tail he was difmiffed, and 
could not be found foon after. But they burnt ftraw, &c. to look 
for him before day light, and it is well known all fith will fwim 
dire&tly in the dark towards any light; by which they are fre- 
quently taken, as well as birds. 

I never could hear that there is any thing antique to be met 
with at Neath, or Leucarum (Loughor) except the remains of two 

Vor. Il. D large 
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large caftles, that of Loughor being much the largeft. Both places. 
fecm denominated from the adjoining rivers of the fame name: 
nor have there been any other remains of the Romans found at 
Caermarthen ; but 3000 medals were dug up at Cunvil, or Kynwil 
Gaio[x), four miles diftant from thence, laft yéar. They were of 
Gallienus, Salonina, and feveral of the thirty tyrants, and. the 
largeft were thofe of Caraufius and Alle&us ; all of {mall copper, 
and of very little value. 

Wuen Alleéus called off his troops from this part of the ifle, 
to make head againft Conftantius Chlorus, who was fent to re- 
duce him, I fuppofe they left this money behind them, as they 
were prohibited to carry more than a certain fmall fum about 
them to battle. 

Si_ver and mixt coin, whereof I have a dozen of Hoftilianus, 
Gallienus, Gordian Licinius, Valerian the younger, reverfes, Jovi 
Crefcenti, and Divo Volcano, Salonina, &. were fyund by Land- 
overy, feven or eight years paft; and fifteen years ago great quan- 
tities of the Lower Empire were found in a quarry in this country, 
near Landebie, and Landevane Bath, Giraldus Cambrenfis men- 
tions, that Carmarthen was antiguitate fufpicienda, coétilibus muris 
partim adbuc extantibus egregié claufa, fupra nobilemTovium fluvium. 
Whether thefe brick walls, which were long fince rafed to the 
ground during the inteftine wars of the antient Britons, were 
Roman [_y], I cannot tell, nor have I any thing farther to obferve 
betwixt this place and St. David's, having never travelled that 
way. 

Tae more effeétually to curb and reduce the Silures to obedi- 
ence, we find the Romans formed two chains of garrifons. Both 


[+] Mr. Lhwyd fufpeéts all thofe places in Wales that terminate in @ or i@ to 
have been vifited by the Romans, as Lhannio, Luentinum, &c. 

[ y] There was no other brick but old Roman in the time when Giraldus flou- 
rifhed, nor till long after; confequently thefe walls muft have been a Roman 
work. Bp. LytretTon. 
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began at Caerleon ; one ran through the fouth part of their éour- 
try, which lies near the Severn fea, which I have jut iow 


tfaced in the beft ‘mantiet I could, fall endeavout'to fo on 


the north, and in the centet of theif country along the river Ufk, 
and begin with Burrfum, five computed, and feven tmeafured miles 
and an half from the Ifca Silurum, and x1. m. p. of Antoninus. 
This Burrium, of as in Welth Bryhbiga, is the prefent town Of 
fituated on the eaftetn bank of the rivér of that ame.“ 
man living has ever heard of any reh& of the Romatis being dif- 
covered theré, or in the neighbouthdod, unlefs it be the uncom- 
mon epitaph upon the brafs platé now chained to the wail within 
the church, which runs as follows : 

Nole clodde yr Esbrod Caerleon Advocad 

Lawnhaed Lundain a Barnwr Beda 

Breint aput Ty'n ev Aro, Ty Flauate 

Selif’ Synwoepr Suma Seadem Avall* 

Kylebe Dee & Kymtnyde Kymmen, Leua leer i lawnO lene, 

Tus explained and tranflated by the celebrated Dr. Wotton : 

* Symwoepr, or Synwybr, a word compounded of Syniaw and 
Wybyr, i. ©. Goelos contemplari. "The South, Britons and Cornith 
pronounced it Eoér, or Wybr. See Lhwyd. 

* Gaval. i. e. Services due from tenants to their lords, in the old 
Britith called Kylche, which name they retain at St. David’s to 
this day. 

Nox effodere Profeflorem (Scientiarum) Caerlegionenfem, 
Advocatum digniffiimum Londinenfem, & Judicem Sacri Privi- 
** legii (vel Canceliarium) apud Fanum Aaronis, & Fanum Julii, 
(potius forfan Avaloniat) Solomonem Aftrologum, Summum 
«< vel Praepofitum Civitatis Ufk, tenentis circiter decem Com- 
‘* motes, Lunam lucidam in plenilunio lucentem.” 

For the better illuftrating this obfcure Epitaph, it will be re- 


quifite to confult Mr. Camden’s quotation of Alexander Elfebienfis, 
D 2 who. 
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20 Harras’s Obfervations on the Roman Stations, &c. 
who ng doubt had it from fome Britifh records now loft ; and 
fays, that alittle before the coming of the Saxons there was at 
Careleon ar Wy fk, a fchool of 200 philofophers, 
fkilled in aftronomy and all other fciences, diligently obferyed the 
courfe and motion of the ftars; and it is not yplikely that this 
Selif Synwybr was long after remembered by our Britith poets, 
who generally kept memoirs of thefe things, and that it was this 
very man who was called by them Ben (or Pen) Spwediddion, i.e. 
Solomon, the prince of aftronomers[z]. Neither is the unifual 
addrefs to this epitaph of any great forceto make us doubt this read- 
ing of it, For it is frequent enough in old fepulchral monuments 
to ufe this form, Rogo ne fepulchri umbras violare audeas;, affnt 
quieti cineribus tuis, &c. as may be feen quoted by Mr. Lhwyd, 
from Signior Fabretti’s ancient infcriptions. Now the Britith 
language, at the making of this infcriptinn, feems to have been 
greatly corrupted by the provincial Roman, which indeed could 
not be otherwife ; the Roman nation and language having in that 
province of a. long time mixed and coalefced with ours; info- 
much that our own words muft alter in their proper found and 
terminations, as well as theirs, a8 we find fome words to have done, 
in this fhort fketch of our then broken language. If my reading 
Advocad Lundain be true, it muft be before the Saxons came: Th 
far the learned Wotton [a]. 


A MILE 

[2] See Davis on the word Sywepipp. 

[2] This infcription, copied from a more antient one, and here exhibited, is 
engraved on a brafs plate, let into a piece of folid oak of the fame length and 
fhape. It hung in the portreve’s feat in the church, but is at prefent fixe in the par- 
tition between that feat and the chancel. The Secretary communicated to the 
Society the opinion of fome unknown critic, who fuppofed that the infcription, 
though written at length, confifts of two diftichs, or flanzas of verfes, as well 
from the meafure and jing'e, as from the ftrain of compofition. The phrafe Lencm 
lucidam in plenilunio lucentem, feems to favor this conje€ture (as it does alfo the tra- 
dition relative to the 200 aflronomers); no elogy being more poetical, or more 


proper for a profeffor of aftropomy **.n the comparing him to one of the great 
lemina- 
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A ue aud an half north weft of the prefent town of Ufk, and 
weft of the river, is a large camp, called Craig » Geertig; near 
it ftands Stavernen houfe, where Roman coins have been found. 

Fue next ftation of Antoninus, is Gobenaium, or Gebannium 
of Mr. Baxter more properly, which is fixed at 
where the rivulet Geveny or Keveney falls into the Uk. Iti is 
feven computed, or ten meafered miiles snd an balf diftant from 
Uk town, and M..P. x11. of Antoninus. 

‘Here are no traces of antiquity, 
mory of man, except the ruins of a large caftle, fituated between 
both rivers. 

Teo the weft, upon the river Ufk, at the influx of the river 
Honthy, ftands Brecknock, twelve computed, and nineteen mea- 
fured miles and an half diftant from Abergavenny ; and three 
meafured miles farther weft, where the river Ytker falls into 
Ukk, are the remains of an old tortitication, called the Geer; and 
here, with humble deference to the judgement of the great Cam- 


read it thus : 

A Barnwr bede breynt apute ty nev Aro ty Havalie. 

Selis Sunoeir Suma Seadam Utke eval kulke : 

Deke kummode Doétor Kymmen lleva loc i llawn oleve. 


Selif funnoier.fum a feadam U tke 
Eval kulke 
Do&eor Kymmen, lleva leo i lawn oleve. 


. i 
luminaries, which had been the-fubje& of his contemplation. We may therefore f, 
ial 
‘ Nole clode 
Yr ethrode 
Karlleyn. 
Advocade 
Liundeyn 
A Barowr bede breynt apute 
Ty nev aro Tis havalie. teh yi 
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den, Gale, Baxter, and others, I propofe to fix the Roman fta- 
tion of Magnis, for the following reafons. 

Noruine Roman was ever found at old Radnor; and Cam- 
den tad ‘no reafon to fix the Magnis or Magi there, but from 
the affinity of the word Magos and Magefetae [4]. Dr. Gale fol- 
lows Camden; but Mr. Baxter places it at Lidbury, where there 
are no more remains extant of the Romans than at Radnor. 
What he builds upon, are the diftances from Gebannium 'to 
Magnis, which, according to Antoninus, are xxt1 M. Pp; mow the 
modern computed miles from Abergavenny are twenty-two, 
which are thirty-three meafured miles, fo that nothing can be 
inferred from the diftances. His other reafon, is a derivation 
from bk know net what Magi or Main-Ife, which forms Magn- 
ifs but this is all meer conjecture, and nothing certain can be 
colleéted from it: there is indeed a rivulet, which I look upon 
to, be too inconfiderable to denominate any ftation from. 

Besipes, by this rule, a perfon may place Magmis wherever 
he pleafes, provided it be between twenty and thirty meafured 
miles from Abergavenny, and lies upon any rivulet in Hereford 
or Radnorfhize, For any rivulet may be termed Mam If. 

Tue diftance from Abergavenny to Old Radnor, anfwers as 
ill as to Lidbury, it being about twenty-feven or twenty-eight 
computed miles, which is one third more of meafured miles. 

Ir the diftances are to fettle the difpute between Ledbury and 
the Gaer, I muft obferve, the diftance from Abergavenny to the 
laft place is twenty-two meafured miles and an half only, which 
puts the matter out of difpute in that refpec. 

But this I Jay not fo much ftrefs upon, as what I fhall 
now mention. 

Tue Gaer, is a fortification of an oblong fquare, containing 
about eight acres of ground ; it was walled: and moated round ; 


[¢] We now term Radnorfhire Sir Macfevet, or Maefyfed, Campus Bibulus, 
from its ‘birfly barren 
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part of the wall is fill extant, eight feet high, and ten feet 
broad, upon a rifing ground north of the Ufk, and is the boun- 
dary of Roman forts upon that river. } 

Some brafs coins were formerly found here, as the country 
people aver, but are pow quite loft: and Roman bricks, of an 
equilateral fquare, are often found on ploughing up the ground,. 
having 4¥G. infculped or imprefied on them, with 
fome kind of inftrument ; ove of the Gaer bricks 1 have feen im- 
the poflefiion of John Hughes, efq; a blind gentleman of Breck- 
nach, \have a flat brick, of an inch and a quarter thick, found. 
at Caerleon, hollowed in the fame manner. 

I swat add, in confirmation. of the. whole, that fome au- 
thors add the word Cafris to Magmis. And this fort or ftation, 
in fome ancient grants, is termed Vafa Civitas. 

bs a charter of Bernard Newmarch, the Norman 
of the land\of Brecknock, to tie. cliusch and monks of Se; John’s. 
in the town of Breeknock, we find him grauting this place, in 
the following words [¢] : 

« Praeter haee dedi quandam vafam civitatem quae vocatur 
«* chaer.” In another chatter, to the fame church and monks, 
by Roger Earl of Hereford, lord of Brecon, and grandfon of the 
faid Bernard Newmarch, he grants them, “ quandam vafam: 
‘* civitatem, quae vocatur Carneys,” and in another charter, by: 
the fame Roger, it is granted amongft other donations, im thete 
words, “ cum quadam vafla. crvitate quae vocatue Chaer.” 
From all which it appears to have been a place of note (if it 
was not the Magms itfelf) and well known to the Romans; and 
afterward to the Normans, as of great eminence and antiquity. 

Turee computed miles to the fouth weft, a farmer of the pa- 
tith of Devynnog ploughed up five years ago a pot full of copper 
medals, which are difperfed about the country. I have picked. 


[<] Monafticon, Tom. I. 
up 
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up fix or feven of them, one of M. OTACILLA SEVERA Ave.’ 
Rev. CONCORDIA AVGG. 

In the high road near the Gaer, ftands a latge ftone “ndways, 
with the figures of a Roman in armoor, and his wife. They are 
full and ftrongly exprefied; but the letters fo defaced, that, I 
am informed, nothing can clearly be made out, except that the 


infcription is in Latin, that wee! were man and wife, and their 


habits Roman {d]. 


Tuere are two other forts or garrifons, which run from Caer+ 


leon, through the north part of the country of the Spee; Me, 
tium and Ariconium. 

Tue former (Biefium) Antoninus places M. x1. a Burra, 
Utk; Dr. Gale fixes it at O/d Town, or rather, as we term it, O/d 
Cafile, which is an independent parochial chapelry, in the county 
of Monmouth, formerly the refidence of the famous reformer, Sir 


John Oldeaftic, Lurd Cobham, temp. Hen. V. It is diftant from » 


Burrium (Ufk) twelve computed miles, by way of Gebannium, 
for there can be no other road; and thefe twelve computed are 
full eighteen meafured, which does not at all agree with Anto- 
ninus, who is in general extremely erroneous. A mile or two 
eaft of Oldcaftle ftands a large camp, on a hill called Campfton 
hill, where fome years paft a few filver medals of the Upper Em- 
pire were found. And within thefe ten years, was found near 
Oldcaftle, a pot full of medals of the Upper Empire ; one of 
AELIVS CAESAR Of middle copper, on the reverfe TR. POT. Cos. 
11. and conco in the exergue, is now in my~poffeflion. 

Ariconium, which terminates the chain of garrifons on the 
north part of the country of the Silures, is univerfally acknow- 
ledged to be Kenchefler, in Herefordthire. 


[4] See an account and drawing of thefe figures, by John Strange, efq; in the 
firft Volume of the Archacologia, p. 294. 
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II. Obfervations on an Infcription at Spelio. 
By F. Paffarini, and Roger Gale, E/g; 
Read at the Seciety of Antiquaries, April 2, 1727. 


HE JIate earl of Colerane prefented to the Society a col- 
le&tion of infcriptions given to him by Ferdinand Paf- 
farini[a}, who tranfcribed them from ftones found at Spello, the 
antient Hifpellum, and illuftrated them with thort notes, The 
firft and moft confiderable of them on a pedeftal fix palms high 
and four fquare, with a hole in the tep, formerly ftanding near 
the amphitheatre, but at this time on the right hand of the door of 
the town-houfe, had been before incorrectly publithed by Fabretti.. 
A fuller and more critical commentary upon the fame infcription 
was afterwards drawn up by the faid Roger Gale, efq; which, 
being read to the Society, was entered in their minute book, 
whence it is now publifhed, together with the notes by the anti- 
quary of Spello: 


[2] He caufed to be engraved, with a thort comment, a curious flone found at 
Spello, with this infcription in large capitals, 
SEXT. AVREL. 
PROPERT. 

SEX. F. LEM. 
under a head, fappofed of Apollo, in relief, above which, in fmaller capitals, 
L. COMINIVS. S. L. F. F. LEM. and in the pediment a flower between two capri- 
corns. This ftone was found June 7, 1722, in the ruins of a fpot without the town 
called Pesta, and by tradition confidered as the villa of Propertivs. Paflarini 
publithedikewife a thort piece in eight pages quarto, “ de Hifpello, ejufque epifco- 
* pis, ac de infignis ecclefiae collegiatae, S, Laurentii origine, dignitate & praeroga- 
“ tivis. Fulginiz, 1724,” 4to. Thefe two pieces are bound up-with the lnfcriptions. 
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C.MATRINIO. AVRELIO 

C.F. LEM. ANTONINO. V.P. 
CORONATO.TVSC. ET. VMB. 

PONT. GENTIS. FLAVIAE 
ABVNDANTISSIML MVNERIS. SED. ET 
PRAECIPVAE. LETITIAE. THEATRALIS. IN, COL, 
AEDILI. QVAESTORL DVVMVIRO. 
ITERVMQ QI.D. HVIVS,. SPLENDIDISSIMAE 
COLONIAE. CURATORI, R,.P. EIVSDEM 
COL. ET. PRIMO. PRINCIPALI. OB. MERIT VM 
BENEVOLENTIAE. EIVS. ERGA. SE 

VRBS. OMNIS. VRBANAE. FLAVIAE 
CONSTANTIS. PATRONO 
DIGNISSIMO. 

— I. X. X, L. M. P. P. 


PASSARINI’S Notes. 

L. 1. Aurelia familia patricia ex patribus confcriptis. 2. LEM. e: 
Lemonia tribus fexta Romz; fic appellata a paga Lemonio, qui eft 
a porta Camena, via Latina. Lemonia tribus ruftica. Ruftice no- 
biliores Urbanis. Coloniam Juliam Hifpellum adfcriptam fuiffe 
tribui Lemoniae, uti & Bononiam, patet ex ifto et fequentibus 
Japidibus, 3.sep eT. Juftus Rickius in Primitiis Epiftolicis, Col. 
Agr. 1610. f. 69. pofuit 

Eruditiffimus Raphael Fabrettus, Antiq. Infcript. p. 105. muti- 
Jam dedit hance Infcriptionem, quam egomet ab ipfa marmorea bafi, 
ut & ceteras, ad amuflim & religiofe exfcripfi. Nam 3. pro coro- 
NATO pofuit corrector & 6. pro IN COL pofuit F.0. Idem eru- 
ditiff. Fabrettus hoc epigramma nuper repertum Fu/giniae non 
tantum afferit, fed & Fulginates ut ignaros de re tanti momenti re- 
darguit. At pace tanti viri ipfe potius redarguendus, quod iljud non: 
viderit impreflum ab eruditiffimis viris J. Rickio& ThadeoDonna- 
ta{4] in fua Apologia, imprefla Fulginiz 1645, aliifque in auctori- 


{4} He wrote a hiftory of Spello, ftill in MS. as is another by Faviti Gentili. 
bus. 
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bus. Attamen non vidifle parum : fed, quaefo, in quibus unquam 
libris vidit Fulginiam fplendidiffimam coloniam amphitheatra ha- 
buiffe. 

Quod Hifpellum fuerit colonia, et fplendidiffima, hae fequen- 
tes Infcriptiones, omnefque autores teftantur. 

Mr. GA LE’S Comment. 

L. 1. V. P. Viro perfectiflimo. PerfeGifirus erat 4™ inter 5 
dignitatis gradus aConftantinoMagno inftitutos, ut plerique velint. 
Tres priores erant & Clariffimi, 5" Egregii. 
Perfedifimi tamen titulus longe ante Conftantini M, tempora in 
lapidibus occurrit, imperante Alex. nempe Severo’ cj & Gallieno[ a]. 
Quemadmodum itaque Conftantinus M. tres Comitumordines ivve- 
nit, in totidem etiam credendum eft ab co Perfeifimorum claties 
divifas. Erant enim 1™ 2“ & 3° ordinis perfectiffimi. 

L. 3 CORONATO. TVSC. ET VMB. PONT. GENTIS. FLAVIAE. 
Coronas induebant imperatores ob rem bene geftam; militefque 


etiam privati ob eximia aliqua in bello merita a-ducibus fuis lau. 


dabantur, qui & eos pecunia, armillis, torquibus, haftis puris, co- 
ronis, alios aureis, alios argenteis donabant: in hac vero epigraphe 
coronatur Aur. Antonius Tufciae & Umbriae pontifex gentis Fla- 
viae. Suos habuerunt facerdotes provinciae[e] proprios, quorum 
{ummus Pontifex vocabatur, cujus & inter confecrationis ritus & 
ornamenta locum habuifle coronam apparet, fi Prudentium wep. 
X. audiamus : 

Summus facerdos nempe fub terram fcrobe 

Aaa, in profundum confecrandus mergitur 

Mire infulatus, fefta vittis tempora 

Neétens, corond tum repexus aurea. 

Cin&u Gabino fericam fultus togam. 

Fabrett. Infe. p. 278. 


[2] Gruter, p. cLxvi. 2, and ccLxxx1. 7. 
FLAMINL P. H. C. i ¢. provinciae Hifpaniae citerioris, Grut. 


CCCCLXXIX. 2. 
E 2 Collegia 
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Collegia & facerdotes in adulationem Auguftorum inftitutos fre- 
quenter invenimus, inter fupremos quibus afficiebantur honores.. 
Tales Divo Hadriano Antoninum Pium tribuiffe fcribit Spartianus ;. 
atque hinc toties in lapidibus Sodales Auguftales, Flaviales, ‘Tra- 
janales, aliique quampturimi oceurrunt [ f }. Domum in qua natus. 
erat Domitianusin templum gentis Flaviae convertiffe tradit Sueto- 
nius; nummique excufi funt templum fex columnarum cum epi- 
graphe AETERNIT AS FLAVIoRvM exhibentes [g]. Collegium ita- 
que facerdotum inter Tufcos & Umbros habuit gens Flavia, vel 
ftatim fub Domitiano; illudque per cc & ultra annorum feriem. 
ad Conftantii ufque tempora propagatum, vel, quod mihi magis 
probabile videtur, tunc primum obtinuit, cum rurfus ad imperit 
faftigium familia Flaviorum in Conftantino M. evecta fit. Quidni 
etenim cum paflim ut nvMEN [4] coleretur, & templa & facerdo- 
tes fuos haberet imperator ille Chriftianus, Romanorum Idolola- 
triad nondum radicitus excisd, donec & collegia everteret, & facer- 
dotum reditus fifco fuo Theodofius fen. adjudicaret. Sub Conftan- 
tini fuccefforibus religionem hanc & dignitatem floruiffeteftatur hac 
noftra fatis Infcriptic, filioejus rerum potiunte, exarata : ut de aliis 
illis eodem tempore Arcadio & Proculo pofitis taceam [7], 

5. ABVNDANTISsIMI. MVNERIS. SED.ET. T.] Munusproprie 
de gladiatoribus & leftiis inamphitheatroexhibitisdicitur. Per she- 
atralem laetitiam hic exprefiam ludi fcenici in theatro acti defignari 
videntur. * Ludis publicis (quod fine curriculo & fine corporum 
‘* certatione fiat) popularem laetitiam in cautu & fidibus & tibiis 
moderanto[%}.” Quamvis enim 7 imperii fui annogladiatores 
¢ toto orbe Romano fubmoverat Conftantinus, in arenam rurtus 
tub filio ejus, Conftantio, quem Marce linus, cruentis delectatum 


V. Gruter, p. CCOCKCILL. 2. Pp. CCXXXVI. 12. Pp. 
12. &e, 

Occo, p. 126. 

V. Grue. p. cerxxxus, &e. 

Cic. de Legib. gt. 
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fuiffe ludicris tradit, irrepferant; eofque penitus tandem Honorius 
abolevit. Qui magiftratus non effent, illis, nifi funeris caufa, 
ludos edere non licuit: pontifices vero ob honorem facerdotii 
ludos dare potuerunt. Nequaquam tamen Antoninus nofter ludos 
hofce Hifpellatibus, vel ut pontifex, vel fuis impenfis feciffe vi- 
detur, fed folummodo tanquam aedilis coloniae, cujus ex officio 
erat {pectacula iftiufmodi popello inhianti parare. 

8. 1TERvMQ. Q. 1. D. Iterumque Queftori juri dicundo. Bis 
fuerat Antoninus quaeftor jure dicundo coloniae. Quzftores 
urbani jus non dicebant : provinciales autem juredicundo con- 
ventus circumibant, et hinc pofteris temporibus provinciae voca- 
bantur Furifdiétiones. 

y. CVRATORI. R. P. Curatori Reipublicae ejuidem colonia. Cu- 
ratores Reipublicae coloniarum e decurionibus creati funt, eorum- 
que praecipua erat cura coloniae praedia locare, reditus colligere,. 
res publicas a privatis occupatas vendicare, aedes publicas reparare, 
juftum pretium venalibus ftatuere, aliaque ejufdem generis plura 
quae ad communem utilitatem civitatis fpeftabant, admiuiftrare.. 

10. PRIMO. PRINCIPALI. Prinecrpales civitatum vocabantur qui 
modum tributi ab iis folvendi definiebant, altofque onerabane,. 
aliofque levabant veétigalibus. Cam vero primus hic dicitue 
principalis pluribus id negotium demandatum fuiffe conftat. 

12. VRBANAR. FLAVIAE. CONSTANTIN De nomine Flaviae 
Urbanae Conflantis Foro Flaminii olim tributo, ignaros Fulgi- 
nates redarguit Fabrettus [m], ruderibus ejufdem coloniae propin- 
quos, ut a Paffarino noftro obfervatur in annotationibus fuis huic 
uifcriptioni adjetis. Et fi reperta fit Hifpelli, quod fine dubio 
eft, nec Foro F laminii nec Fulginiae appellatio rita Urbanae Pla- 
viae Confantis competere poteft. Erat fane Hifpellum colonia 
primum a Julio Caefare deducta, et 2 fundatoris nomine, Colonia 
“fulia Hifpellum femper vocabatur. Si vero nomen hoc in Urba- 
nim Fiaviam Confantem unquam mutaverit, id vel in adular 


Infc. p. 105, 
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tionem vel ob beneficium aliquod a Conftante Conftantini filio 
acceptum fumfiffe verifimile eft; brevique ad antiquum illud 
Hilpelli rediiffe, unde & hodiernum Spello aut Hifpello levi ad- 
modum mutatione formatur. 

Caeterum doétiffimus vult Cluverius [7] Hifpelium in genere 
feminino a Juvenale terminari, & pro Hifpulla legendum effe 
Hifpella, Sat. xii. 11. 

Si res ampla domi, fimilique adfectibus effet 
Pinguior Hifpulla traheretur taurus, & ipfa 

Mole piger, nec finitima nutritus in herba, 

Laeta fed oftendens Clitumni pafcua.— 


Clara, mehercule, & felix conjeétura, quam & confirmare 
videantur pafcua illa celeberrima non ita procul ab Hifpello re- 
mota, 

Unde albi, Clitumne, greges, & maxima taurus 
Vidtima, faepe tuo perfufi flumine facro, 
Romanos ad templa Defim duxere triumphos [2] ; 


nifi & omnes libri quotquot funt ufpiam manufcripti & impreffi, 
duriffimaque & vix Latina conftrudtio reftituiffent, imo, inquam, 
nifi & ipfe Juvenalis, cum vetere fuo {choliafte, reclamaret; quo- 
rum hic, in Satyra fua fexta [p] feminam obefam fub nomine fu- 
gillat Hifpullae, & ille, eandem hoc loco matronam defignari in- 
nuit. 


Or the other Infcriptions in Paffarini’s Colle€tion fome have 
been publithed by Gruter, Fabretti, Rickius and others, but are 
there given more correétly; others were firft copied by him. 
Of the former is that to Licinia, where Rickius reads the third 
line HISPELANAE. CLAvD. inftead of HISPELLAE. CAVS.... 
that to Pinarius, where Gruter. p. ccccLi. 6, gives Cos OF COL 


[a] Ital, Ant. L. I. p. 628. 
[o] Virg. Georg. I. 146. 
[p] L. 74. 


for 
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for cor. that to Aequafius in Rickius, p. 61, who in the firft 
and eighth line for caivs. and c. Lvc. reads CALVo. and in the 
feventh for tvp. reads 1vpv. ‘The unpublithed ones, to the 
number of forty-one, are fepulchral, except two or three and the 
following large one, in honour of the Emperor Gordian: 

IMP. CAESARI 

M. ANTONIO 
GORDIANO 

PIO. FELICL AVG. 
PONT. MAX. 
TRIB. POT. Il. 

cos. PROCOS. 


P. P. 
PVSLICE,. 


One of the fepulchral ones has thefe lines: 


--- VM. DESIERANT. SED. OVASI. VIVAT. AMANT.. 
AETATI. VIRIDI. REQVIESCE. VIATOR, IN. HERBA, 
[er.] FVGE. SI. TECVM. CEPERIT. VMBRA. LOQVI. 
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Il. An Account of fome Antiquities found in Ireland ; 
communicated by the Right Rev. Richard Pococke, 
late Lord Bifbop of Meath. 


N March, 1748, while fome ploughmen were tilling lands 
upon Carne, the eftate of Keedah Geoghagen, efq; about feven 
miles weft of Mullingar, in the county of Wefmeath, the plough, 
cutting through a fandy hillock which lay in the middle of the 
field, turned up a flag ftone, about four feet long and three 
broad. Underneath they difcovered a grave, or rather offuary, 
to which this ftone had ferved as acover. The bottom, fides, 
and euds of the grave were compofed each of a fingle flab. 
Within were depofited the bones of a human body, but of a fize 
greatly above the common proportion of men. 

Tuere was fomething fingularly curious in the attire, or or- 
nament, of the head; for it was covered with an integument of 
clay, as with a cap; the border whereof, neatly wrought like 
Point, or Bruffels lace, extended half way down the forehead. 
Upon handling, it mouldered into duft, fo that no drawing was 
made of it. Entombed with the bones was an urn of yellow 
clay. Its contents, if there were any, are not mentioned ; it is 
probable therefore there were none; for the infide of the grave 
is exprefsly faid to have been free from dirt or duft; and the 
urn, upon handling, fell to pieces, 

Besipe the urn lay a ring, of no inconfiderable value, nor in- 
elegant form, confidering the high antiquity fome are defirous 
to aflign it. It confifts of twenty-five table diamonds, regularly 
and well difpofed, fet in gold. The figures 1 and 2, in the firft 


plate, will give a pretty juft idea of it. 
3 Tue 
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‘Tas bones were all white, as if blanched, reveal 
fign of fire having pafled upon them. 

Tuts difcovery leading to a further fearch, five other ane 
of a fimilar conftru€tiov, but of fmaller dimenfions, having only 
heman bones in them, were alfo found. Thefe were difpofed 
in a regular form, fo as nearly to environ the larger fepulchire ; 
two being placed on each fide, and one at the feet. 

Ir happened alfo, within a thort time after, that five other 
graves, of the {maller fort, were difcovered within half a mile of 
this place, upom the lands of Adamflown; but thefe, like the 
former, contained only human bones. From thefe circumftances 
it is conje€tured, that near this place there had been an aétion, 
in which, the Chief of one fide, with five of his principal friends, 
or leaders fell, and five of the other party. The graves of the 
common men, it may be faid, are feldom particularly diftinguithed 
ow thefe occafions—But furely, had the cafe been as it is here 
prefumed, it is very likely that other evidences ufually attend- 
ing fuel events, and indicating the caufe of them, would have 
aecompanied thefe bones ; fuch as fragments of arms, and offen- 
five weapons; but none-fuch are faid to have been found. And 
it is alf probable, that, had thefe feveral perfons died in battle, the 
whole of their bodies, in the martial accoutrementsasthey fell, aud 
not merely their bones, would have been fecured in thofe {tone 
ineloferes, and the ornamental circumftances wholly omitted. 

Trere is, however, a manifeft defignation of honour obferv- 
able in the fize-and arrangement of theCarae tombs [a]. For the 
rich and larger fepulchre is occupied by the Chieftain ; and this is 
furrounded and attended by the others, as by his body guards, 
Two are advanced fomewhat in front on cach fide, but fo as to 
keep the front open; two on-the flanks, and one in the rear. 
None are placed above, at th> head of the principal tomb, be- 
caufe none there were of fuperior, or equal dignity. 

Yow will fmile; no doubt, at the fond credulity of fome, and 
their extravagant paflion for antiquity, who would perfuade 


[e] Sce Plate I. Fig. 3. 
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themfelves and others, that this ring belonged to one of their 
kings; and that this king was Brea/righ, monarch of Ircland, 
who, according to Keating [5], was killed at Carn Chiuain, 
Anno Mundi 3301. It matters little in this cafe, that O’Fia- 
barty (c] fets his death 131 years later; and makes the place of 
it to be, with a little variation, Carn-Conluain, This Author 
gives the name Breafus to this monarch; and Sir James Ware, 
in his MS. catalogue of the kings of Ireland, before the arrival 
of St. Patrick, calls him Breafs. 

Now Carne, where the ring and fepulchres were found, lies, 
according to the prefent divifion of the county, within the 
barony of Rathconrath; but the adjoining barony is called C/un- 
lonan. ‘The little differences and variations obfervable in thefe 
names might eafily be got over, could we reconcile ourfelves to 
the opinion, that this mode of interment was of national ufage 
at the time here fpoken .of; and that rings of fuch rare mate- 
rials and artificial workmanfhip, and of the fize exhibited, were 
fuitable to that age, and to Breafrigh’s perfon ; for the bones, it 
muft be remembered, were rather gigantic. And yet no better 
reafon is urged far the probability of this opinion, than the 
coincidence in the name of the place where Brea/righ is faid to 
have been killed, with that where the ring and tombs were found. 

BuT to enquire alittle into the period, where this mode of in- 
terment obtained. Dr, Keating, who makes Carn-Chi/uain the 
place where Breafrigh was flain, tells us, that the cuftom of 
burying the dead in graves dug in the earth, did not take place 
in Ireland, till Anno Mundi 3952 ; and that Eochaid, furnamed 
Aireamb, who then seigned in Ireland, was the firft who intro- 
duced it. For before his time, the Milefians and their pofterity 
ufed to cover their dead, by raifing heaps of clay or ftones over 
their bodies; which praétice this prince abolifhed, as not fo de- 
cent and fecure; and from this circumftance the name Aireamh, 
exprefflive of the new cuftom, was given him; for 4ireamd in 
Irith, fignifies a grave. 

[4] Hiftory of Ireland, p. 146, (<] P. 248. 
Tuere 
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Tere was a notable wight, indeed, named Rofe Failge, 
prince of Ireland, eldeft fon of Catboir More, or Cathoir the 
Great, who reigned A. D. 122, to whom fuch a ring might, 
with fome lefs adventurous rifk, and thew of probability, have 
been afcribed by thefe partizans for its antiquity; for he was 
ftyled the Hero of Rings. But then he was not killed at Carn- 
Chiuain; and it is to be feared, moreover, that an abatement of 
fo many hundred years in the account, would detract too much 
from the value, which the reputation of fuch an accumulated 
feries, and other circumftances, now give it. But had we no 
other room for doubt here, it would be thought a fufficient ob- 
je@tion, I believe, to fay, we had not the knowledge of this 
{pecies of jewels, fo early among us. It is remarkable, that it is 
not fo much as named among the precious ftones in jewelry work 
or rings, among the Swedes, fo late as the fifteenth century [@}. 

Be thefe things, however, as they may, the fingularity of the 
difcovery deferves fome notice. 

Tue other articles I would lay before you are more frequently 
met with indeed, but their names and otfes are fo little known 
at this day, that were we to count their antiquity from thence, 
they might be able to boaft a very confiderable fhare of it. 

One of thefe is a flat piece of gold, of a Tumular or crefcent- 
Tike form. It is ornamented round the borders, and’ at the ex- 
tremities, with a kind of chequer work, executed by punching. 
The plate, though of fo extended a depth and fize, weighs but 
one ounce, feventeen penny-weights. Many fuch have b-en oc- 
cafionally found in Ireland ; and among thefe, fome are flat and 
plain; others ornamented as this before you, but crunpled, or 
folded like a fan. 

From the account given me of one lately difcovered, I am 
inclined to think that my own, and others, I have fcen, are im- 
perf_&. For, as many of thefe have the extremities quite broken 
off, of which there cam be no doubt that they are imperfe@; and. 
others again terminate in a fine point, as. mine does ; yet the one 


[2] Berch, in his account of the Swedifh Womens Drefs, under the article Rings, 
F 2 1 allude 
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} allude to, which has lately been difcovered, has its extrensities 
terminated by two flat cigeular plates about the fize of an half 
guinca, This weighs but one ounce fix penuy-weights [¢]. 

I rinp perfons much divided im opinion concerning their ufe, 
and equally at a lofs to affigm any certain period for their intro- 
dution or difcontinuance. Some fuppofe them to have been ufed 
as Nimbi, or Glories, round the heads of faints; but, a little at- 
tention to their form will thew their. unaptnefs for fuch a pur- 
pofe. Others think them to have been portions of royal dia- 
dems; two of which, one placed before, and one behind, com- 
pofed the Irith crown, Of this opinion was the late Mr. Simon 
of Dublin, who communicated to you a drawing of one of thofe 
plates a few years ago; and this opinion he founded upon a fimi- 
litude fuppofed to exift between the projeAting rays feen on the ob- 
verfe of the coins of fome Irith princes, fuch as,Sithric, Ethelred, 
é&c. and thofe plates when in their folded or plaited ftate. Some 
judge them to be the Afion or Afn (from the Ith Afan plates) 
worn by the Queens of that country inftead.of a Diadem [ /}. 
The lord chancellor Newport, from whofe plate Mr. Simon’s 
drawing was made, thought them to have been a kind of breaft 
plate, worn by order of one of the kings of Ireland, to diftin- 
guith the nobles from the common people. The notion of a 
breaft-plate, feems to me to carry in it a greater thew of proba- 
bility; becaufe the fmall circular plates, at the extremities of the 

[¢] See the figure, plate II. This however differs from the drawing in the 
minute book V. 141, where are firokes to exprefs twenty-two folds, 

(/] See Harris’s edit. of Ware, p 65. Mr. Catherwood, a goldfmith in Ire- 
land, thewed the fociety 1756 a more perfe& breaft-plate of the above fort, and 
informed them that the othes gold inftruments with the cups were very common, 
Another fent to the fociety 1747 was found on the lands of Mr. James Commins 
about four feet deep, in making a ditch near a place called Reythole, im the weft 
part of the coaft of Clare, A fimilar plate feems to have been found in Corn- 
wall, near the circus in Penrith hundred. It weighed 2 oz. 4. dw. 6 gr. was 
enriched with a narrow border, and finifhed with an inch and half of the extre- 
mities with lace work, but faintly executed, fuppofed to have been worn by the 
arch druid. Letter from Mr. Price to Dr. Heath of Harrow, Feb. 6, 1783. A. S. 
minutes. 
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Lunula lately difcovered, are very properly adapted to fuch au 
intention ; as, by paffing loops over thefe, they become readily 
and conveniently pendulous from the neck of the wearer; and to 
thefe, it is poflible, the ufe of the. medern gorget has fucceeded. 
—His Lordthip, however, in the above defignation of their ufc, 
feems to aflign a very early period for their introdution, if the 
practice is referred, as it feems to be hinted by him, to an order of 
Muinbeamboin, Monarch of Ireland, who reigned Anno Mundi 
3070. This prince, indeed, is faid by Keating to have or- 
dained, that the gentlemen of Ireland thould wear a chain about 
their necks, as a badge of their quality, and to diftinguith them 
from the populace, He alfo commanded feveral helmets to be 
made, with the neck and fore-pieces all of gold; and thefe, we 
are told, he defigned as a reward for his foldiers, and beftowed 
them upon the moft deferving of his army. His fon Aildergoidg6 
is alfo faid to be the firft prince who introduced the wearing of 
gold rings in Ireland, which he beftowed upon perfons of merit, 
that excelled in the knowledge of the arts and fciences, or were 
any other way peculiarly accomplifhed. Whether the practice 
of wearing thefe Lunulae is deducible from this ordinance, or 
whether the cuftom was borrowed from the Druids, Jews, or Ro- 
mans, | thall not take upon me to determine[g]. It is certain 
that pendent Lunulae made a part of the rich ornaments of the 
Jewith women; and wspidpuaja, or Amulets; of a lunular form, 
were cuftomarily hung about boys necks by the Romans; they 
alfo ufed fufpended Lunulae, as a kind of peétorals on their horfes 
breafts. An ornament of this kind was found near Reculver, in 
Kent, and is taken notice of by Dr. Harris, in his hiftory of that 
county (p. 249). Ciacconius, and Petrus Bellorius, have given 
Icons of thofe which appear in the baflo relievoes on Trajan’s 
pillar. Batteley alfo, in his Antiquitates Rutupinac, p. 129, has 
Borlafe, Antiq. p. 261. The Crefcent was among the more honoerable 
badges of the Druid order; and from the moon, at fix days old, they regulated 
the beginning of their months, years, and ages, every thirtieth year; fo that the 


moon was of conftant and efpecial note among the Britains. : 
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38 Antiquities. 
given an Amulet of Harpoerates, with a Lunula on his head ; 
and likewife an Ephippium. 

the Itith gentry, or officers, may nave cuftomarily worn 
plates of gold on fomie part of their bodies, as badges of diftinétion, 
is no way improbable. For in Camden (Vol. Ih. p. 1411, 1412. 
fecond Edit.) mention is made of two, uot maty years ago dug 
up at Balh/bannon, which lies fouth of Donegall, difcovered by a 
method very remarkable; of which he gives the following account. 
« The lord bifhop of Derry happening to be at dinner, there came 
“ in an Irith harper, and fung an old fong to his harp. His Lord- 
« hip, not underftanding Irith, was at a lofs to know what the 
“ fong meant. But the herdfman being called in, they found by 
*« him the fabftance of it to be this: that in fuch a place (naming 
“the very fpor) a man of gigantic ftature lay buried, and that 
** over his breaft and back were plates of pure gold, &c. The | 
** place was fo exaétly defcribed, that two perfons there prefent 
“ were tempted to go in queft of the golden prize, which the , 
* harper’s fong had pointed out to them. “After they had dug | 
* for fome time, they found two thin plates of gold, exa@tly of - 
“‘ the form and bignefs of the cut, &c. “Phe paflage isthe more © 
« remarkable, becaufe it comes pretty near the manner of difco- ; 
 vering king Arthur’s body, by the dire¢tions of a Britith bard. 
“ The two holes in the middle of this feem to be for the more 
“ converiént tying it to the arm, or fome part of the body { 4).” 
And Mf. Cethieulfier'exhibited to the Society a plate of gold, 
found under ground, in the eftate of Sir Piercy Freake, bart. near’ 
Baltimore, in Treland, extremely fimilar [7] to that difcovered’ 
from the notice of the frifh bard’s fong. Nor does it feem that 
the wearing fuch phates was peculiar to the Frifh; for Strablen- 
berg informs ws, that round plates, or inftruments of gold, or 
other metal, were worn by the Tartarian generals on feveral-parts 
of the body ; ove om the breaft, one on the back, and one on each 
fhoulder. But of this enough. 

[4] The original is ia the Afamolean Mufcum, attefted by Charles Hopkins, 


major John Mould. (7) Plate I. fig. 5. 
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Awnoruer piece of antiquity | lay before you, is a bracelet, or 
armilla, of fine gold [2], found fome years fince in Ireland, It is 
of an oval form, compofed of three hoops foldered together, with 
a narrow rim or border, fomewhat ornamented, at both openings. 
One of the fides, fuppofed to be that ufually worn next the body, 
is bruifed and indented in feveral places, as if it fuffered from a 
fkean worn on the breaft, or fromthe pommel of a {word, It is 
about one inch and three-quarters high; its longeft diameter with- 
in, three inches and an half, its thorteft two inches and three- 
quarters, and the {well, or bulge of the hoop, one-quarter of an 
inch, It weighs three ounces and a half, and twelve grains. _ 

You will obferve, among the. other articles, a {mall lunular 
fibula of gold [/]. This, with others of filver, was found lately 
in Ireland. It {wells pretty much in the middle, and pa a 
tapers towards the points, which are brought nearly into contact 
together. The other [m] is a larger fpecies of gold fibula, and 
of a different kind from thofe juft mentioned; it. weighs five 

ounces fifteen penny-weights. It is fuppofed to be a peculiar 
fort, made ufe of to faften a cloak, or other loofe garment, by. 


pafling it through an opening, worked on each fide for this pur-. 


pofe. It is compofed of two flat circular plates, about two inches 
and an half diameter. ‘Thefe are conneéted at one point by a 
ring, channeled, and refembling a crefcent in form. Upon one 
of the plates is fixed a loop, which ferves, when the garment is 
on, to find the other part of the fibula. It is remarkable, that 
feveral detached pieces of gold, of the thape of the ring fixed to 
the above plates, have occafionally been found in Ireland, and 
they were generally deemed there to be parts of fibulae. 

Tue remaining article feems to promife muchdifficulty inafcer- 
taining its ufe{#} Whether it be a {pecies of Fibula, or what elfe, 
I am utterly at a }ofs. Many fuch, diverfified only by a few orna- 
ments, have been found from time to time in different parts of Ire- 
land. Mr. Simon, of Dublin, communicated to you drawings 


Plate I. fig, Plate 1. fig, 6. 
of 


[+] See plate IIL. fig. 5. 
{] See plate IIL fig. 1, 
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40 Antiquities. 
of feveral which came to his knowledge; and Mi. Lethiecflier, 
fo far back as the year 1731, exhibited one of the exa& fize and 
fhape of mite, found that year in Scotland; im gh orn. This 
gentleman thinks it extremely doubtful, whetfier it be Roman, 
Danith, or Pictith; and as difficult to guefs at the ufe for which 
it was intended. The gold is thought to be of the fineft kind. 
Mr. Simon, after defcribing thofe of which he made drawings, and 
mentioning the places where feveral of them were found, and 
that he could receive no information of their ufe, concludes with 
giving it 48 his opinion that they were ufed in the religious cere- 
monies of the Irifh Druids or other heathen priefts; but not as 
ornaments, ‘The places where they were found, in grounds that 
weré formerly bogs, and which, before the rain and waters liad 
fubfided, were probably vallies, ‘feem to point out that they were’ 
ufed by the Druids or Pagan priefts ; many of che antient Slrars, 
or cromléch ftones, that have been difcovered in Ireland, being in 
vallies, near fome rivulets, as well as on high grognds. Suchi is 
Mr, Simon’s opinign. With him major Vallancy concurs, who 
imagines them etgraved five in his Colle@tanea 
Hibernica N° XIII. p 

Tue great fi between them thews they 
ferved very fimilar purpofes; their chief difference depending 
upon their fize, and the wreathed or plain flexure of their bows; 
the fize adding only tq their value, not to their ufé. The parts 
A and'B (plate III. fig. 12) are formed inte thin cups and the 
fides very.thin; and the part C is folid, “There is a fmall cir- 
cle within the verge which has a red fubftanee Ticking to it 
like cement. ‘The largett of thefe (fig, 1.) with the wreathed 
bow, weighed Aifteen ounces; the fmall one. (fig. 2.) fo} found 
with it, But one, ounce four. penny-weights. — This Taft, itrftead 


{0}: from Sit Hans Sloane's colleftion 1740, Mr. 


Beeretom ,eatbibised Reb. +774, half bow with its cup, weight fwe 
ouaces and @ quarter, found the preceding fummer in a field near the Lizard 


point, whéFrelfemains of a very anciem building faid. 
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Antiquities. 4! 
of having its bulb hollow like the others, is covered with a flat 
oval plate. Thefe two were found in Galway. Others men- 
tioned by him were found on the confines of the counties of 
Louth and Meath, in digging fome reclaimed ground that was 
formerly a bog. That in my poffeffion (where found, I cannot 
exaétly recolle&) agrees in fize and thape with fig. 3, and is worth 


about fifteen pounds fterling ; Mr. Lethieullier’s, found in an 


urn in Scotland, was, I fuppofe, pretty nearly of the farne value, 
they fo exaétly agree in all refpeéts. They were all of fine gold 
without alloy. 

It may be proper juft to mention a piece of gold (plate III. 
fig. 4.) found not many years fince in Scotland, in a mofs, about 
eighteen inches under ground, on the eftate of Mr. Irvine, of Cove, 
near Ecclefechan, in the thire of Dumifries ; to fee whether its ufe 
may be afcertained, and whether it will be judged to have any 
thing in common with, or relative to, thefe above-mentioned. 
On one end is plainly feen the word weLenvs, in raifed Roman 
capitals, evidently effected by a ftamp; and on the other end, in 
pricked or dotted charaéters, the letters m. 8. It is of pure gold, 
very foft and pliable. It is in the poffeffion of Mr. John Davie 
fon, junior, of Edinburgh, who communicated it to the Society, 
by Dr. Birch. Several of the fame fort, but whether with the 
fame impreffes is not mentioned, have been occafionally found 
in Scotland; but to what ufe they ferved is yet unknown. 

Dr. Pococke exhibited 1755 a drawing of a gold bracelet 
found about thirty years before, in Waterford county, near 
Whitfella, the feat of William Chriftmas, Efq. under a heap of 
ftones near Lifnekil church. On the top of this heap, which was 
removed to be employed in building, was a ftone fet upright, and 
under it a cavity in which was the bracelet. It is very thin, two 
inches five-eighths long, three inches diameter, and fomewhat 
lefs in the middle than at the end, and near it ftood a fmall urn 


about fix inches high and four broad at the mouth, containing 
bones and afhes. 
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IV. Differtation on an ancient Cornelian. By the Rev: 
Mr. Hodgfon. 


Read at the Society of Antiquanizs, Dec. 1758- 


HIS figure is engraved from an ancient feal in the poffef- 
fion of John Lawion, efq. purchafed abroad by his bro- 
ther the late Dr. Ifaac Lawfon, who thewed it to the Society 
1739, and had received from a French Antiquary an attempt to 
explain it, which I beg leave to produce in the following tranf- 
lation. 

‘«* Mr. Lawson’s fine Cornelian, fays this gentleman, deferves 
** undoubtedly to be well examined, It reprefents a kind of trium- 
« phal car drawn by four horfes, a Genius or Vitory holding the 
** reins, with thefe words round it from right to left, MARTA 
MARIC, 

‘“* Ir cannot be doubted, but this car is intended to point out 
*« the victories of Marius. It is more difficult to-thew whether 
* jt is a triumph or not, and who is this Marta here fpoken of. 
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_ « Tue firft queftion is not, perhaps, fo problematical as might 
«* be imagined; and I think one,might ventare to affert, that it is. 
triumph which jis here intended. This will be demon-. 
“ trated by the following reflections. 

_ In the place, the number of triumphs 
«* derable, as appears by the catalogue of them in the Fafti Capi- 
‘+ tolini; whereas if we were to take for triumphs all thofe monu- 
‘* ments which have the like attitude of horfes at full {peed, as we. 
** fee on innumerable confular medals, the number of them would 
“+ be extremely great. There is reafon therefore to believe, that 
** the greateft part of the cars drawnbytwo or fourhorfes abreaft, 
“ which appear at full {peed, and which occur on this kind of 
medals, reprefentonly races, or public games given by the Ediles. 

Iw the fecond place, the attitude alone of the horfes on our. 
** Cornelian proves the fame thing. The. four borfes have each. 
*¢ their two fore feet aloft in the air, which we do not fee on the. 

** medals reprefenting triumphs. Graeviys’s edition of Florus has. 
‘* many forts of them, but all different from the impreffion on this, 
*¢ Cornelian. The triumph of Julius Caefar after his victory over, 
« Pharnaces, the quickeft of all the victories he ever obtained, is 
«¢ there, well reprefented by a car, whofe four horfes have their, 
«+ right feet lifted up, in order probably to thew the celerity of, 
** his viery, which he had fo well defcribed to the fenate by. 
“ the three words, veni, vidi, vici: but the horfes do not appear, 
at full {peed as they do here, that being hardly {uitable to the. 

* folemnity of fuch a thow. 

Tue sttinnda of ‘appears likewife on 4 
+ medal of Trajan, as alfo on one of, Scipio Africanus, for the 
+ fame reafons; -bot fill the horfes are at full {peed, as on this. 
‘¢ Cornelian, which proves that it does not reprefent a triumph, 

« We fee then that this can be nothing but a vithory sinsings. 
** in races or public games. 
G2 “ Turns 
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44 Mr. Hovcson’s Differtation 

‘“* Tugas are numbers of the fame fort. Such is that which 
“ was ftruck by Fauftus Sylla, in honour of his father the Didia- 
** tor; fuch is alfo that of Caius Appius Pulcher, both of which 
** have cars with two horfes at full fpeed ; and that of Scipio Afi- 
** aticus, which hath four horfes in the fame attitude, but which 
** fignify only vi€tories, and not triumphs. 

Wir regard tothe infesiption, I eannot comprehend how an 
Italian Antiquary could venture to tell Mr. Lawfon, that Marta 
might bethename ofthe forcerefsor pretended prophetefs, fpoken 
“ of by authors, as foreteHing vidtory te Marius. This conjecture 
* hath not the leaft foundation, and may be eafily refuted. The 
“ word Martha taken for the proper name of a woman is unufuab 
“in the Latin tongue, being of Hebrew or Syriac extraétion, 
*¢ and written with an 4. Befides, we do not here fee any woman 
“ difcourfing with Marius, which would not have been omitted, 
** and would have ferved as a key to the enigma. This explication 
** then is a mere illafion, and does little honour to thofe gen- 
** tlemen who thew antiquities to ftrangers in Italy. The fol- 
“ lowing explication appears to me more probable. 
| « Ty is certain that Marta was the name of atown, fituated 
** upon the Vulfinian lake, now called Lago de Bolfena, in Tuf- 
“cany. It was alfo the name of a river proceeding from the fame 
« lake, which the ancients likewife called Larta, from an old 
Celtic word. It is of no confequence to know whether the 
* town took its name from the river, or the river fromthe town~ 
** However that be, we muft here underftand the town, which 
“ probably celebrated games in memory of Marius’s victories, and 
« to the honour of this great commander. We have nothing to 
* do then bat to fill up the fenmfe thus: The City Marta dedicates 
** this to Marius. There are many inftanees of towns which ufed 
«* the fame ftyle im the monuments which they confecrated to. 
* the memory of great men.” 
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ate Cornelian. 43 

Tavs far the French antiquary, whofe obfrvations, however 
ingenious, cannot, I think, be admitted as entirely fatisfadory. 
is well known that the carlieft effays of the Roman mint 
were ufually marked with a doulle-faced Janus, and the prow 
of a thip. ‘The reafon of this device we need not here examine. 
It is fufficient to obferve, that it continued (with fome few ex- 
ceptions) till the 485th year of the city; when, a new metal 
being introduced, new devices were alfo invented. For this pur- 
pofe it was natural to pitch upon fomething which was conned- 
ed with their affairs; and, as the Circus engaged much of their 


attention, they looked no farther for the impreffion of their mo- 


ney. Hence the Bigae and Quadrigae, which from this period 
appear fo frequeatly on the confular coins. 

Tuese reprefentations then were at frit purely ornamental, 
as may be farther confirmed from their being all along employ- 
ed by fuch families as had nothing! particular to celebrate. Af- 
terwards they were adapted to the recording of victories and 
triumphs; probably (amongft other reafons) becaufe the exhi- 

cafions, efpecially the latter. 


Tuovon tlie’ Bigue and Quedrigne were thes generally received 


upon the Roman money, yet it cannot be imagined that they 
would all be reprefented in the fame attitude. Different work- 
men would have different manners ; and we may accordingly 


obferve the horfes proceeding fometimes with a flow, at others 


with a rapid motion. Nay there are different degrees of flow- 
nefs and rapidity, but without any apparent diftin@tion of defign, 
as the French aecount fuppofes. The triumphs, at leaft, are in- 
differently marked with either. ‘Thus the triumph’ of Q. Mé- 
téllus over the ‘Macedonians is reprefented by the drigae 


marching flowly [2], and that of Aemilius Paulus over the fame 


Macedonians by the Quadrigat in a rapid sstitude'[J}. 


Morel, Fam. Caeccilia, Tab. L N°VI. 
(4) Morel. Fam. Acilia, Tab, L. N° IV. 
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From hence it appears that the reprefentatiohs of Bigae and 
Quadrigae at full {peed upon the Roman coins, and confequently 
that on our Cornelian, (it having been a common praétice with 
the other artifts to copy the defigns ‘of the mint)mmay properly 
enough be referred to a'triumph. And, in the:prefent cafe, as» 
hiftory mentions no Jefs than three triumphs ‘of Marius, it is but 
natural to aflign it to one of thofe, rather than to a lefs confi- 
derable vidtory.. But a full determination of this point muft: 
depend upon the meaning’ of the — not 
very to afcertain. ‘J 

Tue French critic refers it to a called Marta in Desay 
which he fuppofes to have exhibited games in honour of Marius. 
Baudrand indeed, in his Lexicon Geographicamy mentions from . 
Antoninus a place'of the same of Marra; which, he fays, isfiill 
called La Marta. | Bot there is great room to believe, that this. 
was no more than am inconfiderable village, and theréforeun- 
likely to have enjoyed the privilege of exhibiting public games. 
Baudrand himfelf calls it oppidulum; and none of the ancient 
geographers, that I have had.am. opportunity to confult (fuch as 
Strabo, Prolomy, Dionyfius Pe?iegetes, Pomponius ‘Mela, &c.) 
take the Jleaft notice of However, allowing i it more diftimc- 
tion than it feems really to have had, it will ftill, be a queftion, 
what particular attachment induced it to pay this honour to Ma- 
rius. Till fomething more fatisfactory, therefore, can be pro- 
duced upon this head,. 1 fhould. rather, be inclined to adhere:to 
the opinion, which our French. Antiquary , affects to treat fo 
lightly, namely, that it may be afcribed to the famous Martha, 
whom Marius, acoording to Plutarch, retained im his fervice 
under the character of a Prophetefs. Such a.perfon might com- 
pliment her Patron with a ring, or feal, adorned with this fat- 
tering type, cither by way of anticipation, or upon his.actually 
obtaining the honour. of a triumph, This fuppofition is favour-. 
ed by the fize of the monument, which is aech more fuitable 
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on an ancient Cornelian. aE 
toa private than a public prefent. And if the figure in the car,. 
inftead of a Genius or Victory, be confidered as a Cupid, which. 
it very much refembles, this will be an additional reafon why 
it thould be adjudged to perfonal regard. The name being. 
written Marta will be no objection in this sefpett, as Martha 
(vthich was the real name of this ftranger) might eafily undergo 
that change in the mouth of a Roman, if it is not rather a mif- 
take of the engraver. As to her effigy not appearing upon the 
ftone, that was entirely needlefs, her name being fufficient. 

Ir is faid there is in the hands of Mr. Drake, of York, an an- 
cient ring infcribed pomreiA weront[*]. This is the very 
ftyle of our Cornelian, and may ferve to confirm what has hi+ 
therto been offered. 

Arter all, thefe conje&ures are fubmitted with great defer- 
ence to thofe gentlemen, who have more penetration in oe 
things of this kind. 


*.* The late Mr. Bowman in a paper read 1759, agreed with: 


Mr. Hodgfon in his explanations of this gem, He obferves that” 


the witch Marrba remains, and is made the {ifter of Lazarus at 
Terracon. Her feftival July 29 he thinks the true time of 
Marius’ vidtory.. The popifh calendar, he adds, is a comment 


on Ovid's Fafti, the loft books of which were fupplied from. 


_ thence by a certain monk. ‘The /apis manalis in the temple of 
Mars produced St. Martial and his rain-dceopping ftaff in the 
Cevennes, carried in proceffion for rain, like thar ftone or the 
image of St. Genevieve at Puris.. 


JOHN HODGSON... 


L*] It is engraved in the Plate of antiquities in his Eboracum. 
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V. An Account of a remarkable Monument, in Penrith 
Church Yard, Cumberland. By Dr. Lyttelton, then 
Dean of Exeter. 


Read at the Society of AnT1Quarizs, Feb. 5, 1756. 


GENTLEMEN, 

N a tour I made the laft fummer, over part of the north of 

England, I met with a remarkable Monument in Penrith 
Church-yard, in Cumberland, an elevation of which I now do 
myfelf the pleafure of laying before you, it having never been yet 
engraved, or, indeed, accurately defcribed by any author. It is 
called the Giants Grave; and we have the following account of 
it in Bifhop Gibfon’s edition of the Britannia (Vol. II. p. 1020) 
communicated to him (as I was informed) by Dr. Todd, of 

«« In the Church-yard, at Penrith, are erected two large pillars 
“¢ of about four yards in height each, and about five yards diftant 
“‘ one from the other. It is faid, that they were fet up in memory 
* of one Sir Owen Caefarius, knt. who lived in thefe parts, and 
* killed wild boars in the foreft of Ingelwood, which much in- 
*¢ fefted the country. He was buried here, they fay, and was of 
‘¢ fuch prodigious ftature, as to reach from one pillar to the other; 
‘* and they tell you, that the rude figures of boars which are in 
‘* ftone, and ereéted two on each fide of his grave, between the 
‘*-pillars, are in memory of his great exploits upon thefe crea- 
tures.” 

Turs idle tale, which I found ftill univerfally credited by the 
vulgar inhabitants of Penrith, feems to have no other foundation 


than the unufual length of the grave, and fome very rude carving on 
the 
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the front of thefe ftones, which in the foregoing account are de- 
{cribed as figures of boars, and ere&ted two on each fide the grave ; 
whereas they are circular fegments of ftone about four feet in 
height, and fix in length, enclofing a narrower {pace of ground than 
is ufually taken up by a common grave. So far therefore are thefe 
ftones from reprefenting the figure of a boar, that it requires a 
pretty ftrong imagination to difcover any regular figure, in the 
rude fculpture which remains upon them [a]. 
n 


[a] Mr. Pennant, at the end of his tour in Scotland, has publifhed an account 
of thefe pillars, with two views of them ; one fimilar to this, the other different 
from the prefent appearance of the columns, which I vifited laft September. The 
oldeft of Mr. Pennant’s drawings makes their fhafts fquare, with tranfverfe pieces, 
forming a perfeét crofs, and a human head carved on the infide, juft below the cen- 
ter of the crofs. Not the leaft traces of the head remain at prefent, and fcarce 
any of the tranfverfes: but though thefe may have been deftroyed by time, it is not 
conceivable, that any man fince that time, as Mr. Pennant obferves, would have 
taken the pains to chip thefe pillars from a round fhape, to one half round, half 
fquare. The greateft difficulty feems to be about the boars, faid to be carved on 
the four femicircular ftones below. From Dr. Todd’s defcription one would fup- 
pofe he meant that thefe ftones were cut in the form of boars, inftead of being 
charged with reliefs of thofe animals. His words, as cited by Mr. Pennant from 
his MS. collections, are ** The {pace between the pillars is furrounded with the 
“* rude figures of four boars, or wild bogs.” Bifhop Lyttelton fays, ‘* it requires a 
“* ftrong imagination to difcover any regular figure in the rude fculptures on 
“* them.” Some rude figures, not unlike thofe on the Danith obelifks in Seot- 
Jand, prefented themfelves to my imagination, on the outer face of the north 
weft ftone particularly two figures like men at bottom. The inner face of all 
thefe four ftones are hatched with a-chizel, as is common ‘in hewn ftones. They | 
have loft much of the neatnefs given them in this plate, and the fouth-weftern 
ftone is almoft broken away. They all originally meafured two feet in heighth, 
but were of different lengths. A 

Dr. Todd fuppofes thefe pillars were intended to place corpfes on, at the north or 
Death's door of the church, while prayers were offered for their fouls. But the 
height of thefe pillars is againft this fuppofition, even if we were fure of this 
ceremony or cuftom. The name of grave given to this monument by uniform 
‘tradition, plainly affigns its intention, though it may not be eafy to trace the per- 


fon buried under it. The diftance of the ftones only proves him to have been a 
Vou. I perfor 
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Iw the fame church-yard, at about thirteen yards diftance from 
‘this monument, is a‘fingle pillar, called the Giants Thumb, which 
Dr. Todd does not even mention in the above de‘cription, but 
it is reprefented in the drawing now before you. What relation 
or conneétion this pillar has with the others, called the Giants 
Grave, I will not pretend to determine ; but from the fhape of the 
upper part, I cannot think it to be the epi/lyle of an ancient crofs 
as has been conjeétured by fome learned perfons in that neighbour- 
hood [4!. Whatever therefore this pillar may be, the Giants 
Grave is undoubtedly a fepulchral monument ; but whether Britifh, 
Roman, Saxon, or Danith, is the queftion. 

THAT itis much too rude to be a work of the Romans is evi- 
dent; and with regard to the Saxons, I know of no monument, 
of this kind remaining in England, which was ever attributed to 
thofe people. It muft then be either Britifh or Danifh, Now 
the Britains, it is well known, maintained their ground in thefe 
parts, for a confiderable time after the Saxons were in poffeffion of 
the reft of England, and gave Britifh names both to this county, 
and the place where this monument ftands. The circular entrench- 
ment, called Arthur's round Table [c}, about half a mile fouth 


perfon of eminence or diftinction, as barrows are well known to exceed the pro- 
portions of the body depofited under them. Perhaps this grave might contain 
feveral bodies, and be a memorial of fome battle, loft in the darknefs of hiftory. 
R. Gouen. 

[4] The Giants Thumb, a fingle ftone, at the north weft end of the church- 
yard, has nothing to do with the other monument, but is plainly an ancient 


‘crofs, whofe bafe is funk into the earth. It is fix feet high, 14 inches broad at 


bottom, contracting to ten inches upwards, and the circle of the crofs 18 inches in 
diameter. A crofs of one ftone feven feet high, fomewhat like it, ftands on fteps 
in Longtown church yard, in this county. Penrith church has, within thefe 
few years, been intirely rebuilt of brick, except the tower, which is of ftone. 
The Giants Grave, being very near the church, may have been damaged at this 
time by the workmen. R. G. 

{¢] This earthwork is 150 feet diameter, with two entrances on the north and 
fouth. It has fuffered a little by being ufed as a cockpit ; and the other earthwork, 
which is contiguous to it on the north, is almoft defaced by buildings. R. G. 
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of Penrith (defcribed in Gibfon’s edition of the Britannia, 
p- 998.) and a large ftone circle with a barrow in the center [7d], 
about the like diftance north of Pentith, on the Fell above the 
town, mentioned by none of our writers; likewife the Druid 
temple at Little Salkeld near Penrith, called Long Meg and ber 
Daughters are all, or at leaft the two laft, undoubted remains of 
the Britains here; but if our monument be Britifh, it is of much 
later date, than either the ftone circle, or Druid temple, being 
probably erefted to the memory of fome Britifh prince, or chief, 
after Chriftianity was eftablifhed among them: and this I infer, 
from its being fituated in the church-yard, and from the rude re- 
prefentation of a crofs, which appears towards the fummit of one 
of the pillars. Its being denominated the Grants Grave, is per? 
haps a circumftance which ftrengthens the opinion of the monu- 
ment being Britifh; for our beft writers on antiquity have ob- 
~ ferved, that, both in England and Ireland, the vulgar afcribe every 
ftupendous and very ancient work of their Britifh anceftors to 
Giants; thus Stonehenge is called Chorea Gigantum, or the Giants 
dance, by the old Monkith writers. The vatt fortification, called 
Pen-y-Gair, at Llanderfell in Merionethfhire, is faid by the neigh- 
bouring inhabitants to have been made by Giants; and the like 
fabulous tradition occurs in many other places. But after all, this 
monument may perhaps be Danifh, as the late learned Bifhop 
Nicholfon has proved that to be in Beaucaftle church-yard in 
this county[e], as is the ftone crofs in Eyam church-yard in 
the county of Derby, which I formerly gave an acconnt of to this 
learned Society. Dr. Plot, in his Natural Hiftory of Stafford- 
fhire (Plate xxx111.) has given an engraving of a remarkable 
fepulchral monument of this kind at Checkley, in that county, 


[4] This barrow is called Ormftead-bill, and furrounded by a circle of fhort 
ftones. R. G. 


- fe}: Gibfon’s edition of the Britannia, p. 1029. 
H2 confifting 
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confifting of three upright pillars, about four feet high (if I  mif- 
take not), two of which have a good deal of rude {culpture upon 
them, as the third probably had; but I was informed feveral years — 
fince by an ancient inhabitant of the place, that the prefent plain 
pillar was placed there in the room of one of the old ones, thrown 
down and broke by accident. The Dottor conjefures, that this 
monument was ereéted by the Danes, from its fimilitude to that 
at Beaucaftle in Cumberland before mentioned; and to many of 
the like fort defcribed by Olaus Wormius, in his fifth and fixth 
book of the Monumenta Danica. But I muft obferve, that the 
carving on the pillars, at Cheekley and Beaucaftle, though rude 
enough, yet is much lefs fo than the monument under confidera- 
tion. 

Ir the caftle of Penrith was repaired out of the ruins of May- 
burg (or Mayborough) a neighbouring Danifh temple, as bifhop 
Gibfon afferts to be, though Camden ftyles it a Roman fort,[/] 
it is the more likely that other Danifh antiquities fhould be found 
at Penrith; but as Dr. Gibfon affigns no reafon for fuppofing 
Maybury to be Danifh rather than Roman, much ftrefs cannot be 
laid upon this circum({tance. 

In opening a gravel pit lately on the fide of a hill, in the 
parifh of Stanwix, juft without the fuburbs of Carlifle, a ftratum 
of bones were difcovered, at about a yard below the furface, lying 
about a foot thick in moft parts, and ftretching the whole length 
of the pit, which I apprehend to be near twenty feet. I exa- 
mined the fpot, and found divers fragments of Roman pottery 


(f] Maburgh is a large circular area, enelofed with a bank of flints. In its 
center flood three or four Jarge, irregular fhaped fingle ftones, of which only one 
remains at prefent. If bifhop Nicholfon had not corrected Camden, in his ac- 
count that Penrith caftle was repaired out of the ruins of this place, which ex- 
aétly refembles the Druidical places of worfhip, a bare view of the caftle would 
do it; Penrith caftle being intirely built of red hewn ftone. R, G, 


ware 
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ware [ g] intermixed with the bones. They are, I think, the bones 
of horfes, and might perhaps have been buried after an engagement 
between the Romans and Pi&s; but it is not fo eafy to account 
for the fragments of paterae, 8c. which are found in great num- 


bers intermixed with them. 
N. B. The Pi&s wall ran within lefs than half a mile of the 


fpot where thefe bones were found. 


lam, 
Your moft obedient, 


Humble fervant, 
Dec. 18, 1755. 
C. LYTTELTON. 


[g] Some elegant fpecimens of which, with fome of the bones, were ¢x- 
hibited. 
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VI. An Account of fome Antiquities difcovered, on 
digging into a large Roman Barrow, at Ellen- 
borough, ‘2 Cumberland, 1763, dy she Reverend 
Mr. Head, Prebendary of Carlifle. 


HAT judicious Antiquary Mr. Horfely [a] fays, there is no 

one Roman ftation in Britain, where, he believes, fo great 
a number of infcriptiotis have been difcovered, as at Ellenborough, 
in Cumberland, and moft of the original infcribed ftones were yet 
preferved at Ellenborough-hall (now called Nether-hall) the feat of 
Humphry Senhoufe, efq; proprietor of the ground where the ftation 
was, and lineal defcendant from John Senhoufe, efq; praifed by 
Mr. Camden, for his great civility to Sir Robert Cotton and him- 
felf when they vifited thefe parts; alfo for his excellent {kill in 
antiquities, and for the care he took in preferving fuch valuable 
literary curiofities. 

Accurate copies of thefe infcriptions have been publifhed by 
Camden, Gordon, and Horfely, who differ from one another, 
in afcertaining the old pame of this ftation. The firft fuppofes it 
to have been Volantium, the fecond Olenacum, the latt Virofedum. 
But how much foever they difagree in this point, they unanimoufly 
concur in affigning the following cohorts to have been, at different 
times, in garrifon here, viz. Cohors prima Hifpanorum ; Cohors 
prima Dalmatarum; and Cohors prima Baetafiorum; the truth of 
which is confirmed by different infcriptions found on the fpot. 
But of the feveral authors who have defcribed this ftation, all, 


[e] Brit. Rom. p. 279. 
3 except 
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except Mr. Gordon, feem to have overlooked a remarkable tumu- 

“Jus which occurs here, and he only curforily mentions it, telling 
us it is compofed of ftene and earth; which he certainly {peaks 
from conjeGture, and not accular proof, as I thall prefently make 
appear. 

i tumulus is fituated about fixty three paces fouth weft 
from the agger, the camp itfelf being formed on the edge of @ 
very high bank, which oyer-hangs the fea; and from whence 
over Solway Frith, the extended coaft of Scotland is full in view, 
and the hills difcernible in the Ifle of Man. The circumference of 
this mount, at its verge, is not lefs than 250 feet ; its altitude from 
the verge to the fummit, 42 feet; it is nearly equal on all its 
fides, except fome inequalities made by the plough, or where the 
ground, on which the tumulus was raifed, naturally declines; its 
perpendicular altitude from the furface of the ground to the fum- 
mit of the tunrulus, is 14 feet. 

Tue neighbouring inhabitants have an old tradition, that here 
was the fepulcher of a king, and hence it is frequently called at 
this day, the king's burying place. Mr. Senhoufe fome time ago 
caufed it to be dug into, beginning at the verge on the north-weit 
fide, and making an aperture ten feet wide, directly forward to 
the center. On the firft opening, there appeared a ftratum of foft 
earth or clay, about half an inch thick, which, the farther’ the 
tumulus was cut into, was found to rife juft as that did, and lay 
parallel to its furface, as a lefler femicircle, or half {phere, included. 
within a greater. Jult under the fummit or apex of the tumulus,, 
this ftratum lies near eight feet, and there is much the fame dif- 
tance between the furface and it, and likewife from the verge to 
where it dips on the original ground. This ftratum, though foft 
and mouldering in its bed, when removed from thence, and ex~ 
pofed a very fhort time to the air, becomes as hard as clay burnt. 
in a furnace, efpecially the lower fide of the ftratum, in which 

there- 
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there is a thin vein of the colour of iron ore, which foon 
grows as hard and ponderous as any petrified fubftance. The 
whole is ramified, in fome parts into two, in others into three 
branches, but the ramifications fall into one, before they reach the 
bottom. 

Bexow this ftratum, at the depth of near fix fect, a ftiff but 
undtuous blue clay appeared, emitting a ftrong favour, intermixed 
with feveral fern roots, but fcarce a fingle ftone to be found; fo 
that Mr. Gordon {poke wholly by guefs, when he afferted this 
tumulus was compofed of ftones and earth, as I before obferved. 
This blue clay was undoubtedly brought from the fea fide juft 
below the tumulus, the foil there affording gzeat plenty. 

Wuen the workmen were got near the center of the tumulus, 
the blue clay was found not to extend quite to the bottom, for 
three or four ftrata of clods were placed there; many of which 
were laid with the grafly fides together, and when feparated (which 
was eafily done) retained very frefh the mofs, which feems to 
have covered them at the time they were firft cut from the fur- 


face of the ground, and laid here. Underneath thefe clods were 
difcovered the pole and fhank bones of an ox, but neither urns, 


burnt bones or coins. 
For what purpofe this tumulus was raifed, and how the ftratum 


of foft mouldering earth, above defcribed, was laid within it, I 
cannot account, and therefore leave to others better {killed in 
thefe matters. 


ERASMUS HEAD. 
September, 1743. 


Common 
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CommonLightSal 


Tue above defcription. of Ellenborough mount was commu- 
nicated to commiffioner. Gale ; who'being defirous that a farther 
trial fhould be made by digging lower, Mr, Senhoufe accordingly 
fet about it ; and when the clods above defcribed were removed, the 
furface of the ground beneath them feemed to be covered with 
mofly grafs, and fern roots not at all decayed, and of the fame na- 
ture with the ground adjacent to the mount; nor was there the 
leaft appearance, that the ground below had ever been dug into; 
however, to fatisfy Mr. Gale, the ground was opened feveral feet 
in depth, as well’as in breadth, but nothing remarkable occurred, 
nor the leaft fign.that ¢hat part of the ground had ever been dif- 
turbed before. 

Mk. Heap forgot to take notice, that there was an appearance 
of wood afhes found near. where the bones lay. 


VII. Account 
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VII. Account ome Roman Monuments found in 
«Cumberland, 17766. 


Read at the Socizry of November 13, 


R. Senhoufe, lin the Romart ftation, on his eftate 
here, 1766,.fmade fome very curious difcoveries, which he 
communicated to the late bifhdp’of Carlifle, the fame year. 

Tre for the fecomd time, fuppofed 
to be within the length of the praetorium, twelve feet in length, 
ten feet and a half in breadth. The height of the fide walls, as: 
they now remain, three feet and a half. ‘The fteps into it much 
worn by ufe. The ftone floor was moved about fourfcore years 
ago, when the vault was opened and filled up again. At the 
time of writing, this vault happened to be filled with water [a]. 

A THIN piece of beaten gold was found in the clay, at the bot- 
tom of the vault. A piece, rather more than a third part of this 
gold, was tranfmitted to the bifhop. . 

A BRAss ring, not unlike our curtain ring? Diameter one 
inch and a half. 

Tue root of a ftag’s horn, with a fmall portion of the fkull. 
The beam and the brow antler fawed off. 


[a] It is highly probable this vault was a temple of the Deae Matres, who ap- 
pear to be here reprefented in niches, as they have been found in other parts of 
Britain. See Horfley’s Northumb. xiviii and L. and p.224. It may have been one 
of thofe very Cancelli, which the ancient capitularies inform us the Gauls ufed to 
make for thofe deities, and as fuch, bears a near refemblance to the caves and 
grottoes, in which the nymphs and rural deities were originally worfhiped. R. G. 
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A sTONE with three naked female figures, of very rude fculp- 


ture, ftanding in three feparate niches. The height of the figures 
about twelve inches. 


A sMALL fragment of a ftone, with fome few letters upon it. 


ANoTHER fragment of a ftone, with a wheel of fix {pokes 
upon it, The diameter of the wheel fix inches. 


Ha tr a Romanmillftone. Diameter twenty-one inches. ‘Thick- 
nefs at the center three inches. 


Founpations of walls; fragments of pavement; mouldings. 
of ftone; pieces of brick; many broken pots and flates; coals 
and cinders. ‘The flates had holes in them, as the modern ones, 
and pieces of iron nails were remaining in fome of the holes. 


VII. 4 Difer- 
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VILL. Differtation on.:the Gule of Augutt, as men- 
tioned in our Statinte Laws. Bb John Pettingal, D. D. 


Read at the of Feb. 26;- 


T is an obfervation of Plato in Cratilo, Os ay eon, 
te wpalwdla, the knowledge of the etymology 

** of words, leads ta the knowledge of. things.” In this view I pro- 
pofe to enquire into the origin of the expreffion of the Gule of 
Auguft, which is to be met with in our ftatutes and elfewhere. 

In the 13 Edw. I. cap. 30, it is provided, “ that Juftices thall 
* take affize and attaints but thrice in the year at the moft, that 
‘is to fay, firft between the Quinzieme of St. John the Baptift, 
«« and the Gule of Auguft; the fecond between the Feaft of the 
«« Exaltation of the Holy Crofs, and the utas of St. Michael [a] ; 
‘ and the third between the Feaft of the Epiphany, and the Puri- 
‘¢ fication of the Bleffed Mary.” 

Anp in the 31 Edw. III. cap. 15, «A Sheriff fhall not hold 
« his turn after the Gule of Augufl, when every man almotft is oc- 
‘¢ cupied about cutting and carrying his corn, whereby the people 
«‘ perceiveth themfelves much grieved and difquieted.” In the 
French original it is 42 Gule Aug/?. Spelman likewife quotes this 
expreffion from the rental of the manor of Wy [4]. 


[a] Utas, i. ¢. buitas, or the eighth day after Michaelmafs, from the French uit 
eight, in the fame manner as the Quinzieme of St. John abovementioned ftands 
for the fifteenth day after St. John, from guinze fifteen, both which ftand for a 
‘week or a fortnight, in the common dialect, 


[4] Vide Gloffary in voc. 
THE 
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Tut Gule of Auguft fignifies the firft day of Auguft, on which 
the feftival of St. Peter ad vincula was obferved by the Romith 
church. This was a great day with them; and in konour of their 
Patron Saint, it was made here in England the day of payment of 
that ecclefiaftical impofition of a penny on each houfe, called 
Peter-pence.—By an ordinance of Edward the Elder, the Dena- 
rius, or Peter's Penny, debet colligi ad feftivitatem Sancti Petri 
quae dicitur ad vincula;—and by another of Edgar, Denarius in 
domos fingulas impofitus ante feftum Petri redditor. 

Wuart is called here the feffivitas Sanéi Petri and dies feflus 
Petri, in the idiom of this country was called the Gule of Auguft, 
or St. Peter’s day; but as this day in the Romith Calendar was 
abufed to fuperftition, as we fhall fee hereafter, the compilers of 
our liturgy at the Reformation changed the day of St. Peter from | 
the firft of Auguft to the 29th of June. 

We have thus far feen that the Gule of Auguft fignified the fefti- 
val of St. Peter ad vincula, obferved by the church of Rome in 
honour of their Patron Saint, on the firft day of Auguft. The 
next ftep is to enquire how it came to be called the Gu/e, or Gyle 
of Auguf. 

Tus word, although it ftands in our laws, and as fuch has been 
taken notice of by moft of-our Glofflary and Law Dictionary 
Writers, is yet left unexplained ; which is the reafon, that I now 
offer, with great deference, to the judgement of this learned So- 
ciety, a conje&ture which it is hoped may appear to carry in it 
fomething more than fancy and imagination. 

~~Srr Henry SPeLMAN, in his Gloflary, under the words Gula 
Augufli, gives us the account of Durandus, why that feftival was. 
fo called. He fays, that the daughter of a certain tribune, named 
Quirinus, being ill of a cancer in her throat, was ordered by 
Alexander, (the fixth Bifhop of Rome in fucceffion after Peter) 

to 


q 
| 
‘ 
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to kifs the chains with which St. Peter had been bound by Nero; _ 
whereupon fhe was immediately cured of her difeafe. In memory 
of this cure, the faid Pope Alexander; who is fuppofed to have lived 
in the time of Adrian, inftituted this feftival in honour of St. Peter’s 
chains, S% Petri ad vincula, and called it Gula Augufli, from the 
Gula, or Throat, of the maiden that was healed. A lucky circum- 
ftance this, that Gu/e, and Gu/a, a throat, bore fuch refemblance in 
found to each other. 

Hence we may fee how ready the Popith miracle-mongers 
were to catch at any flight pretence to authorize a miracle, as in 
the ridiculous cafe before us; from whence we may likewife ob-: 
ferve the infamous arts made ufe of by the Romith ecclefiaftics, 
to impofe upon the world, and rob men firft of their underftand- 
ing, and then of their money. However, Spelman obferves, that 
Belethus, who wrote 400 years before his time profefledly of this 
feftival, takes no notice of this legend. But it is evident that this 
fimple ftory was formed upon the fimilitude of the word Gu to 
Gula the throat, fo as at once to ferve for the honour of the 
miracle, and the etymology of the word Gu/e. But it is to be 
obferved, that the learned Spelman offers no opinion of his own; 
and Du Frefhe, and Jacob, in his Law Dictionary, only follow 
what is quoted out of Durandus. The filence of thefe and other 
able Antiquaries on this article might deter others from attempting 
any thing farther; but perhaps we may have refources which 
they were unacquainted with, and lights in this enquiry which 
they did not attend to. 

Ir is very reafonable to fuppofe, and indeed is admitted (on 
occafion of the etymology of other words) by Camden, Spelman, 
and other learned men, that a confiderable part of the prefent lan- 
guage of Britain, is to be derived from that o/d ome, which was 
ufed by the inhabitants of this country, in common with Gaul, 
Germany, Spuin, Illyricum, and moft other nations of Europe, 


before 
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before they were over-run by the Romans. From this ancient 
language, call it Britifh, Saxon, or Celtic, for they were nearly. the 
fame, as dialefts only one of the other, from this antient lan- 
guage we may fetch our Gule of Auguft. 

Ir ‘appears by the Britith or Welfh tongue in ufe at this day, 
that a holy-day is called by the Welth Wy/, or, to ftrengthen the 
found, Gwy/; thus in the rubrick of the Welth liturgy every Saint's 
Day is the Wyl or Gwyl of fuch a faint ; and in common conver- 
fation, the day of St. John, is called Gwy/ Ievan; and of St. 
Andrew, Gwy/ Andreas, and the tirft of Auguft, Gwy/ Aw/f. 
Where then can we look fo properly for our Gule of Auguft, as 
from the Celtic or Britith, dydd Gwy/ Awf, which fignifies among 
them, the jir/t of Auguft? From hence perhaps we may find the 
reafon, why the great fair or feftival at Prefton, in Lancafhire, 
which is held at Michaelmas for a week or longer, was called the 
Gule, or, as fome corruptly pronounce it, the Gi/d, of Prefton; which 
probably may be no more, than the Gu/e or feftival of St. Michael, 
when a great fair and feftivity is kept there. 

It is from hence likewife we may explain, why in Scotland they 
call the feftival of Chriftmafs, the Yule, i. e. the Wy/ or feftival of 
the nativity, and in the fame phrafe, the Chriftmas Holydays are 
called in Wales wyliau or gwyliau hadolig ; the feaft of Chriftmas, 
where wilau or gwilau is the plural of wy/, or gwyl, And here 
we may make a remark, that in the Old Englith or Britifh lan- 
guage, the Y, W, and G, were ufed interchangeably for each other, as 
in this inftance before us of Yule, Wyl, and Gwy/; all three being 
but one and the fame word, fignifying the fame thing, though dif- 
ferently written. 

THERE isa remarkable inftance of this kind to be met with 
in the ftatute, commonly called the ftatute of Rutland, 10 Ed. I. 
as it ftands in the ftatute book: where the tefte runs thus,—In 
witnefs of which, &c. Yeven at Rutland, 24 May, toth year of 
our reign. Yeven for given. 

7 We 
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WE may take notice, as we pafs, that the place where this ftatute 
is fuppofed to be made is erroneoufly called Rutland; whereas 
the true name of the place was Rhudilan, a caftle on the Flintfhire 
fide of the river Clwyd, where Edward the Firft kept his court, 
after the defeat of Lewellyn, Prince of Wales, and his brother 
David. Another inftance of the like kind is to be met with in 
the rolls of parliament, 3 Henry VI, n, 12, cited in the preface 
to the Jus Anglorum ab antiquo ; where the queftion related to the 
precedency granted to the Earl of Warwick, in prejudice to the 
Duke of Norfolk, who claimed the fame feat in parliament from 
- Roger Bigod. By the command of Henry IV it is anfwered 

“© Yat Commandament yave no title, unlefs it hadde be done by auétorite 
of Parliament.” Where Yave ftands for Gave ; the Y being ufed 
for G. To thefe we may add the words ward and guard, wile 
and guile, if and gif, and many other words, that the reader’s own 
obfervation may fupply to this purpofe. 

As I mentioned before that the old Celtic language was the radix 
of moft others in Europe, before the Roman conquefts; fo we 
find in Germany, the words Geo/ and Geola, for a holy day, and 
heilig, fanétus; from whence we form our word 4oly in the fame 
fenfe; all which in the main are the fame with the Britifh words 
wy! and gwyl, a feftival. It is to be obferved that the g in beilig 
is foftned into y in boly; and in like manner, moft of the Saxon 
words ending in g, in the Englifh language are foftened into y, 
as deg, a day; weg, away, &c. 

I am inclined to think that when the Saxons became chriftians, 
they called the month of December, Giuli, or the month of the 
great Gule or Nativity, by way of eminence. After what has 
been offered on this fubject, it can fcarce be doubted, but that the 
grand Ga/a, or the great court feftival at Vienna, was fo called 
from the Wy/ or Gwy/, before mentioned. Although the word 
be Spanith, fignifying, holiday drefi, or feftival habit, (per- 
haps introduced by Cisarles the IVth into Germany), yet it might 

be 
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be a word of the Wifigoths, reducible to the fame origin as the. 
Celtic, Britith, and German, Wyl, Gwy/, Geola, a holyday, or 
feftival. So when the court of Vienna is faid to be in Gala, en 
Gala, it means the court was in their fefival Dre/s. 

Ir may throw fome light probably on other parts of the Britith 
language and cuftoms, if we confider the reafon why Wy/ or 
Gwy/, was ufed to fignify a feftival or holyday. It was fo called 
from a word of the fame found in the Celtic, or Britifh language, 
that implied watching ; for it was a cuftom, from the earlieft anti- 
quity, to begin , their feftivals on the evening of the preceding 
day, and continue them all night, to the evening of the next, with 
mufic and finging. . Ifaiah xxx. 29, alludes to this manner of 
celebrating their feftivals—You fhall have a fong as in the night, 
when the holy Solemnity is kept—dnd gladnefs of heart, as when one 
goth with a pipe to .come into the mountain of the Lord, &c. 
an Commentators obferve, that the 
night is here mentioned, becaufe ‘ incipiebat folemnitas a noéte 
“ five vefpera praecedente—Judaei diem adeoque fefum a notte in- 
cipiebant.”’ See Pool’s Synopfis Criticorum in loc. 

So among the Greeks, the feftivals of their Gods were celebrated 
by night with mufic and dancing —Hence the Poet, 
IV. 521. 

Noéfurnique orgia Bacchi, 
and /Eneid. IV. 609. 

Noéurnique Hecate triviis ululata per urbes. 
and Aeneid. IV. 303. | 
Trieterica Baccho 

Orgia, moéfurnusque vocat clamore Citheron. 
Hence thefe noéturnal feafts, in honour of Bacchus, were called 
Nux]sAsw, Nux]edsog. 

IN imitation of the Jewith and Heathenifh cuftom of Bibi 
the feftival the night before, the Chriftians kept their vigils or 

Voz. Il. K eves 
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eves before holydays, with mufic and all kinds of feftivity ; this 
the Britons called zos wyl or wyl nos, the evening of the feaft. 
This was received by them with the firft principles of Chriftianity, 
and they called this nightly celebration of a feftival, gwilau or 
watching, fo that watching and celebrating the feftival, fignified 
the fame thing. ‘Thus Matt. xxvi. 41. Watch and pray, in the 
Britith tranflation, is rendered gwiliwch a gweddiwcb, watch ; from 
this gwiliau or watching, they called the feftival wy/ or gwy/: for 
the fame reafon a feffival, among the Saxons, was called a wake, 
from watching at the nightly celebration of it; and what we at 
prefent call the Waits, or the mufic on the nights of the Chriftmas 
holydays, is only a corruption of the wakes or noéturnal feftivities. 
So that we may very reafonably-derive wy/, or gwy/, a feftival, 
from the wyliau, or gwiliau, the cuftom of watching, and fitting 
up all night at them. Our revels, likewife, which in fome parts 
of England are the names given to the feftivals of the dedication 
of Churches, and were fo called from the French word reveiller, 
to watch, which was formed out of the word veil/er in the fame 
fignification, have a plain and evident relation to the old Celtic 
words wy/ and willau, to watch at the nightly celebration of a 
feftival. 

As it has been obferved before, that the gala, or feftival of the 
court of Vienna, may very probably take its name from the Celtic 
gule, or fefival, we may take notice of a paflage in Nonius 
Marcellus de Proprietate Sermonum, cap. ii. n°. 386, where he ex- 
plains an old word gallare, ufed by the ancient Romans to fignify 
keeping a fefival or bolyday, by bacchari: gallare, bacchari. 
and quotes out of Varro the expreflion Deum gallantes, and quae 
venuftas hic adeft gallantibus, which laft word plainly points out 
the origin of the French and Italian, galant and galante, and the 
Spanifh galan. The phrafe deum gallantes relates to the celebration 
of the feftival of fome goddefs, perhaps Cybele, orthe Dea Phrygia, 
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by the priefts called Gali; but whether the Ga//i had their name 
from gallare, or gallare was formed from the Gali, it is evident 
both the words had relation to fome feftival folemnity in honour 
of a fuppofed deity ; and as we have before feen the words wyl, 
gwyl, geola, gaela, gala, all relate to keeping holiday aniong the 
defcendants of the ancient Celtic nations, we may fuppofe that the 
words gallare and galli, in the fame fenfe, and fignification among 
the Phrygians and northern Afiatics, were derived from the fame 
original. | 

I know fome learned men are of opinion that thefe Galli, or 
priefts of Cybele, were fo called from 913 gul, exultare, with a view 
to the celebration of their feftivals with mufick and dancing, whence 
came alfo the Greek ayaaraw and yerav, to drefs, and laugh, or 
rejoice; and fome have derived hence the word galant; and it 
muft be owned, that the moft learned of the the two Scaligers, 
Becman, Meric Cafaubon, and others, have clearly proved that 
the northern languages of Europe, through the intervention of the 
Greek, partake much of the Hebrew language as their original: 
but how far that is to be admitted in the prefent cafe, I leave to 
the judgement of others. All that I am concerned in at prefent 
is to fhew, that the expreffion of the Gule of Augu/fl, made ufe of 
in our laws for the firft day of Auguft, or St. Peter ad vincula, 
had that name given it, from the Celtic or Britifh wy/ or gwy/, 
fignifying a feftival or holyday. So that the Gule of Auguft means 
no more than the holyday of St. Peter ad vincula in Auguft, when 
the people of England under Popery paid their Peter Pence. 


IX. Odfr- 
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IX. Ob/ervations on the Miftakes of Mr. Lille and Mr. 
Hearne, in ref/pett of King Elfred’s prefent to the 

Cathedrals. The late Ufe of the Stylus, or metalline 
Pen. Mr. Wike’s Conje&ture concerning the famous 
Fewel of King Alfred, further purfued, fhewing it 
might poffibly be Part of the Stylus fent by that King, 
with Gregory’s Paftoral, to the Monaftery at Athelney. 
By Mr. Pegge. 


Read at the Society of ANTIQUARIES, Jan. 10, 1765. 


My Lorp, 
HE remark which I had the honour to make to your Lord« 


fhip, that the late Mr. Hearne, when he liked his author, 
would follow him implicitly, without giving himfelf any trouble 
to examine into the truth of his affertion, I am now going to 
verify, by producing, what I think, a very palpable inftance. 

Tue reprefentation Mr. Lifle gives us of king Alfred’s dif- 
perfing the copies of his Saxon verfion of St. Gregory’s paf- 
toral, and of his tranflation of the Bible, is fomething parti- 
cular ; ‘* which [tranflation of the Bible] alfo, with the Paftoral 
“‘ of St. Gregory fo likewife englifhed, and certain mancufes, or 
*¢ marks, of gold, the faireft of his coine, hee fent to his cathedral 
«‘ churches ; where the bookes have beene kept ever fince, till 
* of late[a].” Remarkable as this paflage is, I fhould have taken 
no notice of it, had not I found it ufed in argument by the late 
Mr. Hearne, who feems thereby to have adopted it for his own [4]. 


[@]) Lifle’s Pref. to the Treatife of E}fricus Abbas, § 14. 
[4] Annot. on Sir John Spelman’s Life of Alfred, p. 213. 


But 
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But the paflage abounds with miftakes ; for firft, befides the un- 

certainty of king 4Elfred’s having tranflated the whole Bible, which 

is acknowledged by Mr. Hearne[c], there is not the leaft evidence 

of the king’s tranfmitting his tranflation, under the circum- 

ftances here mentioned, to his feveral cathedrals. His verfion 

of St. Gregory’s Paftoral was prefented by him to his cathedral 
churches, but I remember nothing of his fending his verfion of the 
Bible to them. And yet, if Mr. Lifle is to be believed, the feveral 

cathedrals were in poffeffion’ of both thefe books of the king’s 
tranflation, #il/ of late, which we will interpret, if your Lordfhip 
pleafes, till the year 1500, before the Reformation{d]. I doubt, 
this is faid, on very flender grounds; indeed, I am of opinion, on 
none at at all. 

_ Ir may ill become me, after what I have advanced elfewhere[e}, 

on the fubject of the Anglo-Saxons having coined Gold, to raife 
any objection upon this head; but magna ¢f veritas, and therefore 
I remark, 2dly, That though this king might poffibly have coined 
Jfome gold, a fuppofition to which the greateft Antiquaries have no 
exception to make, yet the evidence before us, which I prefume is 
that of the king himfelf in his preface to St. Gregory’s Paftoral, 

does not prove it; there being only mention made therein of cer- 
tain mancuffes, without fpecifying that they were gold. And 
moreover, that there were not in fact, at any time, any {uch pieces 


[¢] Elfred did not in fa& tranflate the whole Bible; for to go no further, fee 
Archbp. Ufher’s Hiftoria Dogmatica. 

[d] See Mr. Hearne, loc. cit. where he feems to concur with Mr. Lifle, even in 
this.—If thefe copies had been remaining at the Reformation, moft of them 
would appear now; for Archbifhop Parker, and others, made diligent fearch 
after them, along with other Saxon MSS. and yet no more than two at moft 
could be found, See Hickes’s Thef. iii. p. 71. for one of thefe is fuppofed not 
to be a cathedral copy, but rather to be defigned fora Thane. Ib. p. 217. 
Bifhop Lytre.Ton. 

[e} See the Series of Diflertations cn fome Anglo-Saxon Remains. 
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as the Saxons called mancy, mancuy, and the Latin authors man- 
cuffa, as Mr. Lifle and Mr. Hearne here fuppofe, when they fpeak 
of the faireft of this king’s coin; for thefe terms did not imply a 
particular piece of money, but were merely nominal, like the 
fhilling and the marc, to which laft the mancuffa was equivalent, 
meaning the fum of 30 pence[/]. 

Bur thirdly, Mr. Lifle is greatly miftaken in faying the king fent 
certain mancufes, or marks of gold, or indeed any money in fpecie, 
to the cathedrals along with his Saxon verfion of St. Gregory’s Paf- 
toral ; and Mr. Hearne is not without blame in following him in this 
matter, when Sir John Spelman had fo plainly told him, p. 143, from 
ZElfred himfelf, that he fent not coined money with the copies of his 
verfion to the cathedral churches, but a /y/us, or inftrument for writ- 
ing, of the value of 50 mancuffae. ‘The words of the original, from 
whence Sir John gave this, may be feen in the Appendix to the Latin 
tranflation of his life of Alfred publifhed at Oxford, anno 1678, 
fol. [g] and they run thus, “ *j on zlcpe bié an re on 


manceyya; “J 1c bebeode on Zodey naman man pone 
evel pene bec ne do; ne pa boc ypam bam mynyzpe, &c. 
Superque JSingulos libros Stylum, qui eft, quinquaginta mancuffae. 
“«< Et ego praecipio in Dei nomine ne quis de libris bunc ftylum follat, 
“ neque librum de templo, &c.[4}.” It is very plain, that the 
king did not fend money with the books, but a /y/us of the value 
of 50 mancuffe, and this he forbids any perfon to fteal or take 


[f] Mr. Wife ad Affer. Menev. p. 166. 

[g] It had been printed before by archbifhop Parker, as it has fince been pub- 
lifhed by Mr. Wife, in his edition of Affer. Menev. p. 86. who likewile tells 
us, p. 174, that the MS. copies of it are numerous, and gives fome vartous 
readings. 

{4} Appendix to Latin Tranflation of Sir Spelman’s Life of Elfred, 
P- 197- 

away 
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away from the books. There is a conneétion or relation between 
a ftylus and the books [7], (and therefore he defires they may con- 
tinue together) ; but none, that one can difcern, between the books 
and the money, for the king to defire they fhould not be parted ; 
neither is it eafy to conceive, how it fhould come to pafs, that Mr. 
Lifle, in his reprefentation of this matter, fhould drop the /fylus, 
and {peak in the manner he does of the money inftead of it, when 
he wrote from this evidence, and had both the original in arch- 
bifhop Parker’s edition, and his grace’s Latin tranflation before 
him, as in reafon we ought to prefume. Poffibly it might be from 
an apprehenfion, that the ftylus was now grown into difufe; but 
this was not the cafe; for we hear of it both at this time, and 
after [2]. 

SHouLp it be alleged, that zyvel in the Saxon original may 
not mean a /fylus, as the Latin Interpreter gives it; it muft be 
acknowledged, it is ea Aeyouevov, and has been varioufly under- 
ftood [/}; yet moft are of opinion it properly denotes the /7y/us, 
from which Latin word it may feem, fay they, to be derived. 
But let the meaning of the term be what it will, the charge upon 


[i] Mr. Wife thinks the Stylus was chiefly for the ufe of the mafter or teacher, 
to whom it might be fubfervient in a double capacity ; that is, both for writing, 
and by way of an indicatorium or fefluca. This is certainly very probable; and 
fuppofing thefe books to have been written with a pen, the latter ufe accounts very 
well for their being accompanied by a /fylus. 

[4] See Mr. Wife ad Affer. Menev..p. 176. Dr: Lifter, in his journey to Paris, 
p. 118, tells us, he faw in the abby of St. Germains, and in the King’s Library, 
fome codicils, or waxen table books of the Antients, and obferves, that ‘ by the 
letter, (for he could read here and there a word): it was manifeft ~ were in ufe 
much later than he could have imagined,” 

[/] Somner and Benfon’s Diétionaries, and Mr.. Wife. As it fignifies manu- 
brium five anfa according to fome, from hence, Mr. Wife thinks, comes our north 
country word the feel or handle of a thing, Mr, Lye however, deduces this from: 
the Belgick /e/e, and the Saxon rtela 
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Mr. Lifle, and Mr. Hearne, in regard to the point before us, will 
ftill hold good. 

Bur it may be thought that thefe fyi could never be worth 
50 mancuflz apiece, this amounting, if you rate the mancufla at 
75. 6d. to 18/. 155. of our prefent money. Indeed this founds 
fomething wonderful at firft: but it fhould be confidered, that 
thefe were royal prefents to the cathedrals, which in this king’s 
dominions were not numerous at that time; and further, that 
though the inftruments themfelves cannot be thought to rife to 
any fuch value, yet the handles of them might be enriched, in the 
materials and workmanfhip, to almoft any fum. Mr. Wife has 
on this occafion produced an example of a very magnificent ftylus 
of King Childeric{m). The king might alfo be defirous, as Mr. 
Wife further obferves, of exciting his fubje&ts, by this extraodi- 
nary act of liberality, to the love of learning. He, I may add, was 
himfelf an inftance how much young people are taken with rich 
and fhowy things ; for he was firft drawn to reading, when twelve 
years old, by the fight of a fine book of his mother’s [7]. 

Dr. Hicxes in his Thefaurus had engraved a famous jewel [0] 
of this king[p]. It was found in the ifle of Athelney, where 
king £lfred in his diftreffes concealed himfelf fo fuccefsfully, and 

after- 


[m] Montfaucon, in oppofition to Chifflet, cited by Mr. Wife, efteems this 
jewel of Childeric to be a buckle rather than a /ylus. 

[a] Spelman’s Life of AElfred, p. 109. 

[2] Skelton calls it a golden pearl, from the fhape, p. 19. and Appendix, 
p. 204. where he objects to the word jewel; but without grounds; for jewel 
was avery extenfive term. The figure in the obverfe is compofed of gold lines, 
the interftices whereof are enamel ; this is covered witha glafs or cryftal, and all 
the reft is gold. 

(p] Tom. I. p..142. It is alfo engraved in the Philofophical Tranfaétions; fee 
Lowthorp’s abridgement, v. III. p. 441: by Dr. Mufgrave inJhis works, with a dif- 
fertation : by Dr. Wotton, in his Confpectus Hickefii Thefauri, § 18 : by Bithop 
Gibfon in Camden, col. 75: by Mr. Skelton, in his tranflation of Wotton, p. 19: 

and 
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afterwards in gratitude for that fignal deliverance ere€&ted a monaf- 
tery. It is not certainly known, to what ufe this valuable curio- 
fity, which it feems is of exquifite workmanfhip, far fuperior to 
what might be expeéted from the rude ftate of arts in thofe times, 
might be put [9]; but among ft other conijeftures Mr. Wife ima- 
gines, and very probably, it might have been the handle of a 
ftylus. And if one fhould fay it was one of thofe /y/i, which 
the king fent along with his tranflation of Gregory's paftoral, it 
would be no great abfurdity. There is no doubt but this xeenrsov 
was once the property of the great king A‘lfred, notwithftanding 
the goodnefs of the work, which has been an objeétion to its 
authenticity, for the king’s name is exprefly mentioned in the in- 
{cription, ALFRED MEL HEHT [r] LEWF¥RLAN. Aifre- 
dus me juffit fabricari. It may here be alledged, that the king 
fent his prefents to the cathedral churches; but with fubmif- 
fion this does not imply, that he might not alfo fend the like 


and by Mr. Wife, in Addend. to his neat edition of Affer. Menev. p. 171, who 
informs us, it is nowin the Afhmolean Mufeum, at Oxford, where probably your 
Lordfhip has feen it. Robert Harley, afterwards earl of Oxford, caufed the obverfe 
to be engraved for Dr. Hickes, from @ drawing made by himfelf, a circumftance 
which I mention becaufe Skelton omits it in his note, p. 19, which he ought not 
to have done. ee 

{g] Dr. Mufgrave once thought it might be an Amulet; but A‘lfred never ran, 
that we know of, into fuch vanities. Dr. Hickes thought it might be the head of 
our Saviour (and Dr. Mufgrave afterwards came into the fame opinion) or of the 
pope that confecrated this king in his youth. He imagined afterwards, the King 
might wear it on his breaft as a conftant memorial of St. Cuthbert, whofe head 
he fuppofes to be reprefented upon it, and who, after he had appeared to him, 
was probably his patron-faint. Lowthorpe’s abridgement, and Dr. Hickes’ pre- 
face, p. 8. Mr. Wife objects to its being either the head of Chrift, or St. Cuth- 
bert, on accouut of the military habit, and the helmet; and propofes it to con- 
fideration whether it may not be the head of Aélfred himfelf ; a conjecture, in my 
opinion, highly plaufible. 

[r] Wotton and Shelton give it HEIT and DEIT; but it is evidently HEHT, 
from hetan or hehtan, jubere. 

Vor. II. L to 
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to the two monafteries of his own foundation, this of Athelney, 
and the other at Shaftefbury; it is moft probable he would fend a 
book and a fy/us to both thofe places; and if he did, this jewel 
bids fair, in my opinion, to be the handle or upper part [s] of 
the ftylus, which was prefented by him to the houfe of Athelney, 
where it was found. We are to fuppofe the king did not fend 
his prefents all at once, but from time to time, as occurred to his 
thoughts, and was moft ¢-propos. He fent them at firft to the 
feveral fees, but to other places and perfons afterwards, as he 
faw occafion. This I colle& from his giving one copy of his book 
to Hehftan bifhop of London, and another afterwards to Wulffige, 
Hehftan’s fucceflor in that fee[¢], which fhews, that though he 
{peaks of fending one copy to every fee, this did not hinder him 
from fending other copies to the prelates, as they might happen to 
be promoted, and alfo to other places where he might think 
proper [u}, and perhaps to fome of his Thanes. 


Iam, my Lord, 


Your Lordfhip’s moft obedient, 


SAMUEL Pecer. 
Whittington, Augufl 45, ¥764- 


[s] In this cafe what the doftors Hickes and Mufgrave, fuppofing it to be 
fufpended and worn upon the breaft, cal] the Apex, will be on the contrary 
the bottom or lower part. 

Wife, p. 174, 175, 

{u] The copy mentioned, Hickes Thef. iti. p.217, not having been fent, could 
not be that which was prefented to Athelney, but muft have wns eae for 
fome other place or perfon. Bithop LxtTevron. 


| 
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X. Obfervations on the Aeftel. By the Reverend Dr. 
Milles, in a Letter to the Right Reverend the cased 
Bifbop of Carlile, Prefdent. 


Read at the Soctery of Anriquariss, May 9, 1765. 


Grofvenor-Street, March 21, 1765. 
My Lorp, 

¥ N a paper lately communicated by your Lordfhip to the Society, 
from Mr. Pegge, that learned gentleman has animadverted very 
properly on the miftakes which Mr. Lifle, and after him Mr. 
Hearne, have been guilty of in tranflating a paflage of king Alfred’s 
preface to Gregory’s paftoral; for they reprefent him as fending a 
copy of this book to each of his cathedral churches, together with 
certain mancufes or marks of gold the faireft of bis coin. But 


the paflage is thus rendered in Spelman’s life of that king [a], 
Ad unamquamque epifcopi fedem in regno unum (fc. librum) 
“* mifi, fuperque fingulos libros ftylum qui ¢ff guinguaginta man- 
“* cuffae.” ‘Whatever authorit “ree the tranflator might have for 


rendering the Saxon word 1 by ftylus, it feems evident 
by this paflage that mancuffae, confidered either as coins ftruck 
in England by Alfred, or as the current coins of other kingdoms, 
are entirely out of the cafe, and therefore this paflage is im- 
material to the queftion fo long agitated, about the Saxon coin- 
age of gold; for they are introduced here only as denominating 
and afcertaining the weight of the /€yzvel, which is faid to have 
been put upon, or rather affixed to the books, either as an orna- 
mental, or ufeful part of them; and therefore all perfons were ad- 


[a] Appendix, p. 196. 20 
L2 jured 
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jured by the king, not to take the /Eyzel from the book, nor the 
book from the church. 

Tuovucu Mr. Hearne had copied Mr. Lifle’s opinion, in a note 
on his tranflation of Alfred’s life, yet he foon correéted that idea 
in a {mall diflertation, written exprefsly on this word /€ycel, and 
prefixed to the 7th volume of Leland’s Itinerary. Probably this 
piece had efcaped Mr. Pegge’ s obfervation ; otherwife, I think, he 
would have taken notice of it, as containing the moft natural ex- 
planation of that word. For Mr. Hearne neither fuppofes the fifty 
mancuffae to have been gold coins, nor does he even allow the 
/€ycel to fignify a fylus, which, ashe obferves, were ufually im- 
plements of {mall value, made either of iron or bone, or fome fuch 
cheap materials, obferving that filver or golden ftyles have never 
been heard of: that in Alfred’s time vellum had taken place of 
waxen tablets, and confequently pens fucceeded to ftyles; and 
Mr. Hearne juftifies the ufe of this word from Chaucer, who, in 
the letter of Cupide, calls a handle @ fele, 

And when that man the pan hath by the fele, 

AGREEABLY to which the word is ftill ufed in the northern parts 
of England in the fame fignification, as I am informed. To which 
obfervations I will beg leave to add, the great improbability of 
fending fo many copies of a book in waxen tablets, when they 
might have been written in a more convenient and durable manner 
by ink on vellum; and it is obferved by authors who have treated 
on Roman cuftoms, that it was not ufual to commit things of great 
moment or importance to thefe tablets, but only fuch as were in 
common and daily ufe, fuch as letters [4]: It might feem alfo quite 
unmeaning and fuperfluous to accompany this book with a ftylus, 
when there was no addition nor alteration to be made in the work. 

Ma.umssury indeed fays, that the book was fent cum pugillari 
aureo in quo erat manca auri. The pugillare cannot, in this paflage, 
fignify the waxen tables, as that word generally imports; nor 

[4] See Hoffman’s Lexicon, tom. iii. in voce PUGILLARE. 
is 
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is it commonly ufed fora ftylus ; and the manca auri muft certainly 
be a miftake, becaufe no ornament of gold which was worthy of 
fuch notice, could be fo fmall as to weigh only 3 penny weights. 
The word pugillare therefore may probably be here underftood 
to imply whatever is holden by, or fills the hand, guod pu- 
gillum five pugnum implere potef, according to Stephens; and this 
will lead us to the true explanation of the word /Epcel, agreeably to 
Mr. Hearne’s idea of it, who fuppofes it to have been the umbilicus 
of the volume on which this book was written, or rather the two 
handles or nobs at the extremities, like thofe affixed to our modern 
maps, by the means of which the volume was to be rolled up or 
opened; and on which each copy of the book was fent to the 
refpective cathedrals. In this fenfe of the word, the /€yzvel was a 
very proper, and indeed a neceflary appendage of the book, and it 
adds great propriety to the king’s requeft, «* that no one would take 
the /Epcel from the book ;” which, if they had been tempted to do, 
by the value of this ornament, they would have deprived the vo- 
lume not only of its beauty, but, in fome meafure alfo, of its ufe. 
Mr. Hearne further fuppofes, that this handle might be mag- 
nificently chafed and carved, like the famous jewel of Alfred, 
mentioned by Dr. Hickes [c]: ‘* Umbilicis fpintheribufaue ar- 
‘“¢ genteis deauratis & arte exquifita caelatis libros fuos ornandos 
«< curaverat Aethelfredus.” There is certainly no neceflity for 
fuch a fuppofition. The value of fix pounds three ounces in filver, 
or the weight of feven ounces and an half in gold might eafily be 
worked up in forming the umbilicus, or rather the two handles 
at the extremities of it, without the additional expence of fculpture 
and ornament; nor could thefe handles be of filver gilt, becaufe 
the word mancuffla was peculiarly applied either to gold coin, or to 
the weight of that metal in bullion. By thefe mancuffes all the 


{c] Thef. Lit. Sept. Gram. Anglo-fax. p. 142. See alfo Mr, Wife’s annota- 
tions un this word, inhis Appendix to Affzr’s Life of Alfred, p. 175. 
orna- 
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ornaments, and furniture of gold amonpft the Saxons were weighed. 
Thus Berhtulf, king of Mercia, gave to Heaberht, bifhop of the 
Wiccii, the manor of Wuda, pro cus placabdli pecunia, id eft 31 
mancofas in uno annulo [d|. Albuin, bithop of Worcefter, gave 
Burgred, king of Mercia, duas bradeolas affabre fatas, quae pen- 
Jarent 45 mancufas [e]. Brihtrick bequeaths to the king a deah or 
bracelet of 80 mancufes of gold; to the queen an ornament of the 
fame kind of 30 mancufes [ fj; and many other like inftances appear 
in our Saxon records. So alfo when payments were made in the 
Saxon times, partly in gold, and partly in filver, which was fre- 
quently the cuftom, the former were weighed by mancufes, the 
latter by pounds. Thus Elfftan boaght Widaham of king Ed- 
mund pro centum duodecim mancufis auriS 30 libris denariorum 
Again bifhop Elfftan purchafed Bromley cf king Edgar pro 80 
mancufis auri purifimi fex pondus eledti argenti{h). Thefe man- 
cufes, it is true, might have been paid either by tale or weight ; 
but, in another inftance, we muft interpret them in the latter fenfe, 
where Brihtelm, bifhop of Winchefter, purchafed fome lands of 
king Edwi cum centum mancufis obrizi auri; wherein it 1s alfo faid, 
accepto igitur pracfcripto auri pondere cartam fcribere juffit {i}. 
Taxine, therefore, this interpretation of the word /Eyvel, the 
golden handle, or umbilicus, weighed 50 mancufes, each of which, 
according to the eftablithed weight of the byzantine, or mancufa, 
in the Saxon tunes, weighed about 68 troy grains, and was equi- 
ponderant with 3 Saxon pennies; confequently the 50 mancufic 
weighed 150 penny weights, or 7 ounces and a-half of the Tower 


[4] Hemingii Chart, tom. i. p. 70. 

[e] Ibid. p. 186. 

[ f] Prefaceto Textus Roff. p. 25. Hickcs, Di fort. Ep. p. 51. and Lambard’s 
Peramb. of Kent. 

[g] Text. Roffenf. p. 92. 

Ibid. 121. 

[4] Monaft. Ang]. tom. iii. p. 120. 


pound, 
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pound, and at the proportional value of 10 to 1 between gold and 
filver, it was worth 75 ounces, or 6 pounds 3 ounces of filver. 
Mr. Pecce has given into the conjectures of Mr. Hearne and 
Mr. Wife, that the jewel of Alfred before-mentioned might have 
been the top or extremity of the /Eycel ; but there feems to be no 
other ground for this fuppofition than that they were both the pro- 
perty of the fame king; for the former was found near Athelney, 
in Somerfetfhire, at a confiderable diftance from any of his cathe- | 
dral churches, to which alone thefe prefents were fent ; nor is there | 
any analogy between the fhape of that jewel, and that of a ftylus | 
or manubrium to the book; nor does the weight of it, which Dr. 1 
Hickes fays was about 1 ounce and 5-8ths, at all coincide with the 
weight of the /€yvel, which was 7 ounces and an half. - | 


L4 XI. 
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XI. Obfervations om Mr. Peter, Collinfon’s Paper on 
the Round Towers in Ireland, printed in the firft 
Volume, 305. By Owen Salufbury Brereton, 


Read at the Socizry of Antiquarizs, Dec. 15, 1763. 


HEN [lately made the tour of the fouth weft parts of 

Ireland, I faw feveral of thofe buildings ¢alled ufually 
Penitential Towers ; not one of them had either belting or girting, 
nor the leaft fign of there having been any room in them till within 
ten feet ofthe top; that room had windows exaétly facing the car- 
dinal points ; from thence, downward to the entrance, which is 
about fifteen feet above the furface of the ground, only a few {lits 
were cut, juft to give light to perfons going up or down the ftairs. 
Thefe towers are all built of ftone, and exceeding ftrong, the ftones 
and mortar remarkably good ; and in general they are intire to this 
day, though many churches near which they ftood are either in 
ruins or totally deftroyed. 

I rink them rather ancient Irifh, than either Pi@tith or Danifh 
ftructures, having never heard of one like them in Denmark, or 
any other part of Europe, except in Scotland: I faw one there at 
Abernethy, near Perth, which exaétly refembles thofe in Ireland. 
Upon looking into Gordon’s Itinerarium Septentrionale, I find 
his opinion is, that it was the work of the Piés: what reafon 
there is for fuch a conjeéture I do not fee; I rather think we may 
conclude, when the Irifh made their incurfions into Scotland, they 
built the two towers there after the model of fo many they had 
left behind them in Ireland, However, I deem their antiquitygreatly 

to 
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to precede the ufe of bells, caft ones. at leaft, in that country ; and 
from their fituation near churches, and having a floor and windows 
only at the top, I verily believe their principal ufe to have been to re- 
ceive a perfon to call the people to worfhip with fome wind inftru- 
ment, which would be heard from a much greater diftance than 
fmall uncaft bells poffibly could: One of thefe towers at Dra- 
mifkin is, at this day, made ufe of as a belfry. In Mahometan 
countries the voices of their Muezins, or callers to prayers, who 
ftand for that purpofe on turrets, much higher than their mofques, 
are heard to a very great diftance. 
‘Tue Aegyptians at this day proclaim the time of worfhip with 
fome wind inftrument from a high place; which I the rather take 
notice of here, becaufe the late Bifhop Pocock often mentions the 
amazing conformity he had obferved between the Trith and the 
Aegyptians in many inftances. 
Wuen in Holland, I was much furprized to what a diftance 
I heard the man, whofe ftation is at the top of their higheft 
fteeples: he blows a trumpet frequently during the night, and if 
he obferves a fire, he keeps the inftrument direéted that way, and 
blows with a continuance, which never fails to be heard to the 
moft diftant part of their largeft towns, =~ ; 
I must add here an anecdote.I met with in a Welth MS. of 
the Gwider family in North Wales, fince publifhed by my worthy’ 
friend Mr. Barrington ; in which it appears, that fo late as the year 
1600, the common Welfh were fo wild, that Sir John Wynn, 
when he went to church, was forced always to leave a watchman 
on aneminence, whence he could fee both his houfe and the church; 
his duty was, to give notice if he faw any attack made on the 
former, though it was always left bolted, barred, and guarded 
during church-time. This anecdote naturally hints another manifeft 
ufe of thefe towers, as the caftles in Ireland (for fuch every gen- 
tleman’s houfe was) almoft always ftood near a church ; and confe- 
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quently in a country in that age (1015) much more wild than 
Wales, a watchman at the top of one of thefe towers, remaining all 
church-time, muft be of the greateft advantage, to give alarms 
to the family in their churches. 
” 1 aM not fingular in my opinion on thefe matters, for both Earl 
Morton and Bifhop Pocock concurred with me ; the latter had feen 
a long trumpet of iron, which was dug from the bottom of one 
of thefe towers: feveral fuch have been found in Ireland, near 
thefe buildings; fome of them are exhibited in one of the plates 
publifhed by this Society, and others are now extant in the Royal 
‘Mufeum. 

Tue conjeéture of their being for the reception of Penitents has 
been mentioned as Sir James Ware’s opinion, but is, indeed, only that 
of Mr. Harris, the re-publifher of Sir James’s Antiquities of Ireland: 
it is ingenious ; and after bells came into ufe, thefe towers might be 
appropriated for fome fuch purpofe; but I cannot conceive it pro- 
bable that the antient Irifh fhould build towers of fuch a height 
as 130 feet, for the fingle purpofe of having one room only, and 
that not five feet diameter, for Penitents: and the rather too, as 


the expence of building them muft have been immenfe ; for the 
ftones in general muft have been brought from a very great diftance, 
and indeed, I fhould think, the builders too, the workmanfhip is 
fo good : whereas much fmaller places for prifons, on the ground, 
and of coarfer materials, would have anfwered every penitentiary 
ufe, infinitely better in every refpe&t, and the expence, in compa- 
tifon of thefe, would have been extremely trifling. | 
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XII. Odbfervations on the Round Tower at Brechin, i 
Scotland. By Richard Gough, E/7; 


Read at the Society of AnTIQUARIEs, April 2, 1772. 


R. Gordon, in his Itinerarium Septentrionale, p. 164, 
165, and pl. LXII. has defcribed and exhibited two round 
towers in Scotland; one at Abernethy, near Perth, the other at 
Brechin. The firft being in the capital city of the Picts, of whom 
it is the only remain, has probably occafioned thefe monuments to 
be called Pictith. But as they are more numerous in Ireland, where 
we have no reafon to think that people ever were, and all in that 
kingdom, as well asin Scotland, ftand near parochial or ‘cathedral 
churches, or churches of fome conftderation, it feems a more probable 
conjeture that they were ereted in the earlieft ages of Chriftianity, 
before the introduétion of bells (which were firft invented or made 
ufe of in the 6th or 7th century), from whence to call the people 
to church by the found of trumpets or horns, fuch having been 
found near, feveral in Ireland. That at Ardmore has fince been ufed 
as a belfrey ; and Mr. Smith [a] defcribes two channels cut in the 
door fill, to let the rope out, the ringer ftanding below the door, 
on the outfide: in which manner the bells are ftill rung at Kelfo 
in Scotland. 

The dimenfions of all thefe towers differ. In Ireland they 
meafure from 35 to 100 feet high; that at Abernethy is 75 
feet ; that at Brechin 85, without the roof. Both are between 47 
and 48 feet in external circumference, which thofe in Ireland feldom 
exceed. That at Ardmore has fafciae at the feveral ftories, which 


{a] Hiftory of Waterford, p. 71. 
M2. all 
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all the reft, both in Ireland and Scotland, feem to want, as wellas 
ftairs, having only abutments, whercon to reft timbers and ladders. 
Som: have windows regularly difpofed, others only at the top. 
Some, like thofe at Brechin and Ardmore, have ftone roofs, 
which in others are ruined. Some have a kind of bafe at bottom, 
which others have not. One at Kineth, in the county of Cork 
has the loweft of its fix ftories an hexagon [4]. The fituation with 
refpe& to the churches alfo varies. Some in Ireland ftand from 25 
to 125 feet from the weft end of the church. This at Brechin is 
included in the §. W. angle of the antient cathedral. 

As Mr. Gordon’s defcription of this fingular monument isimperfe& 
in many particulars, I thought it would not be difagreeable to this 
Society to fee a drawing which I laft fummer made of it, and the 
W. front of the antient church, where King David founded an epif- 
copal:iceabo ut 1150. The choir has only the two fide walls re- 
maining, wi h four windows of the lancet form, their arches 
adorned with the nail head quatrefoil, and fupported by aclufter of 
three flender pillars. The nave, which now ferves as a parith 
church, has two ailes, and a handfome fquare tower at the weft 
end of the north aile. The method of fitting up kirks in Scot- 
and, crowding them with feats and galleries, deftroys all the 
effets of the fineft pieces of Gothic architeture, as the uneven, 
broken, and dirty floors difappoint the clofeft fearch for fepulchral 
monuments. The weft door is adorned with two mouldings of the 
nail head quatrefoil, and the window over it is in a good ftyle. The 
soof of the firft ftory of the fquare or N. W. tower is of ftone, rays 
iffuing from a circle. The bells are in this tower, which, with the 
round one, ftanding at the fouth weft angle of the weft front, give 
this church a cathedral-like appearance. This round tower com- 
municates with the church within by a door, and confifts of fixty 


[4] Smith’s Hiftory of Cork, vol. IT. p. 407. 
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regular courfes of hewn ftone, of a brighter colour than the ad- 
joining building, It is 85 feet high to the cornice, whence rifes a 
low {piral pointed roof of ftone, with three or four windows, and 
on the topa vane, making 15 feet more; in all 100 feet from the 
ground. Mr. Gordon fays there is a door on the fouth fide, about the ° 
fame dimenfions with that at Abernethy, i. e. about 8 feet and a 
half high, by 2 feet and a half wide, and over it our Saviour on the 
crofs, and two little ftatues towards the middle. But the faét is, that 
on the weft front are two arches, one within the other in relief; 
on the point of the outermoft is a crucifix, and between both, 
towards the middle, are figures of the Virgin Mary and St. John, 
the latter holding a cup with a lamb. The outer arch is adorned with 
knobs, and within both is a {mall flit or loop [c]. At bottom of the 
outer arch are two beafts couchant. If one of them by his pro- 
bofcis was not evidently an elephant, I fhould fuppofe them the 
fupporters of the Scotch arms. Parallel with the crucifix are 
two plain ftones, which do not appear to have had any thing on 
them. Here is not the leaft trace of a door in thefe arches, nor any 


where elfe, except that in the church, which faces the North as in 
the Abernethy tower. 


[c] Mr. Smith obferves that the doors in moft of the Irifh towers face the Weft 
entrance of the church, or church yard. Hift. of Cork, vol. II. p. 408. One 
contiguous to the South tranfept of Offory cathedral has its doer facing the South. 
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XIII. Zhe Bull-running, at Tutbury, in Staffordhhire, 
confidered. By the Reverend Mr. Pegge. 


Read at the Society of AntTiquariges, February 14, 1765. 


K NOW of nothing that affords the inquifitive mind of man 

fo much pleafure, as the developing the original of antient and 
obfcure cuftoms ; and if it happens, that former conjectures have 
mifcarried, and men’s opinions concerning them have been thereby 
mifled, the fatisfa@ion will then be double, becaufe, at the fame 
time that you eftablith a truth, you are routing and conviting an 
error. 

Tue Bull-running at Tutbury, in Staffordfhire; is a cuftom, 
or tenure, of fo fingular a nature, that our Antiquaries could not 
well avoid taking notice of it. Mr. Blount, accordingly, in his 
Antient Tenures, has given us a fhort account of it, p. 168, and 
another from the Coucher of the honour of Tutburye, cap. de liber- 
tatibus, p. 171; alfo an account of the modern ufage, p. 174. 
But the fulleft and beft defcription hitherto extant is in Dr. Plott's 
Natural Hiftory of Staffordfhire, p. 439, et feq. Yet this author, 
in my opinion, is entirely miftaken as to the original of this cuftom. 
But to judge of this, I muft here give you the Doétor’s words. 

ArTer he has given us an account of the election of the king of 
the minftrels, and the officers of that body, he proceeds thus: « The 
«¢ court rifeth, and all perfons then repaiz to another fair room within 
+« the caftle [of Tutbury], where a plentiful dinner is prepared for 
«them; which being ended, the minftrels went antiently -to the 
“¢ abbey gate, now to a little barn by the town fide, in expeCtance 
* of the bull to be turned forth to them, which was formerly done 

(according 
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*¢ (according to the cuftom above-mentioned) by the Prior of Tut- 
‘*¢ bury, now by the earl of Devonfhire: which bull, as foon as 
‘* his horns are cut off, his ears cropt, his tail cut by the ftumple, all 
‘¢ his body {meared over with foap, and his nofe blown full of beaten 
“ pepper ; in fhort, being made as mad as it is poffible for him to 
“‘ be, after folemn proclamation made by the fteward, that alk 
‘«* manner of perfons give way to. the bull, none being to. come 
‘¢ near him by forty feet, any way to hinder the minftrels, but 
“ to attend his, or their own fafeties, every one at his peril; this 
«then forthwith turned out ta them (antiently by the prior) 
‘«< now by the lord Devonfhire, or his deputy, to be taken by them, 
«and none other, within the county of Stafford, between the 
‘© time of being turned out to them, and the fetting of the fun the 
‘‘ fame day ; which if they cannot do, but the bull efcapes from 
“¢them untaken, and gets over the river into Derbyfhire, he 
«¢ remains {till my lord Devonfhire’s bull: but if the faid min- 
“ ftrels can take him, and hold him fo long, as to cut off but fome 
‘¢ {mall matter of his hair, and bring the tame to the mercat crofs, 
«© in token they have taken him, the faid bull is then. brought to 
« the bayliff’s houfe, in Tutbury, and there collared and. roapt, 
«< and fo brought to the bull-ring in the High-ftreet, and there 
«¢ bated with dogs: the firlt courfe being allotted for the king, the 
«¢ fecond for the honour of the town, and the third for the king of 
« the minftrels ; which, after it is done, the faid minftrels are to 
«¢ have him for their own, and may fell, or kill and divide him 
“ amoneft them, according as they fhall think good.. And thus 
“ this ruftic fport, which they call the Bull-running, fhould be 
‘¢ annually performed by the minftrels only, but now-a-days they 
“ are affifted by the promifcuous multitude, that flock thither in 
great numbers, &c.” 
As to the original of this cuftom, the Do@tor is pleafed to bring 


it from Spain, and the world has hitherto acquiefced with him in 
that 


~ 
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that notion. He obferves, that as much mifchief may have been 
done at this bull-running, *‘ as in the eu de taureau, or bull- 
*« fighting practifed at Valentia, Madrid, and many other places 
‘in Spain [2]; whence, perhaps, this our cuftom of bull-run- 
“* ning might be derived, and fet up here by John of Gaunt, who 
** was king of Caftile and Leon, and lord of the honour of Tut- 
“* bury; for why might not we receive this {port from the Spa- 
‘* niards, as well as they from the Romans, and the Romans from 
*‘ the Greeks? Wherein Iam the more confirmed, for that the 
** nutpas amongft the Theflalians, who firft inftituted 
‘¢ this game, and of whom Julius Caefar learned it, and brought it 
**to Rome, were celebrated much about the fame time of the 
« year our bull-running is, viz. pridie idus Augufti, on the 12th 
“‘ of Auguft [4]; which, perhaps, John of Gaunt, in honour of 
** the Aflumption of our Lady, being but three days after, might 
*¢ remove to the 15th, as after-ages did (that all the folemnity and 
‘court might be kept on the fame day, to avoid further trouble) 
‘* to the 16th of Auguft.” 

Tuis conjecture concerning the firft rife of this cuftom is un- 
doubtedly very plaufible at firft fight, but I doubt it will not bear 
examining ; on the contrary, it will appear, upon confideration, 
that there is too much reafon for diffenting from the learned Doétor 
on this article. 

First, it does not at all appear, that John of Gaunt, king of 
Caftile and Leon, was the perfon that inftituted the bull-running at 
Tutbury, or was any way concerned in it. He gave the minftrels 
their charter, and they were his fervants, and the four ftewards 
were chofen in his court; but the bull was found, and turned out, 
by the prior of Tutbury, and his grace the duke of Devonthire, 


[a] Franc. Willoughby’s Voyage through Spain, p. 499. 
Prideaux, in notis ad marmor inter Marmora Oxonienfia, | 


I prefume, 
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I prefume, finds the bull at this time, as fucceffor to that prior, 
and as grantee of the fite of the priory, and the eftates belonging 
toit {a}. The bull was turned out antiently at the abbey-gate, 
and by the prior; John of Gaunt or his officers being no way em- 
ployed in that fervice. 

I opsERVE next, that the dimiffion of the bull is entirely for the 
benefit and diverfion of the minftrels;. whereas the Zoros, or Bull- 
fighting in Spain, is an exercife of the cavalieros on horfeback, 
a game of the circus, and totally different from the former; in 
proof of which, I need only refer to the account given. of it by an 
indifputable author, the earl of Clarendon [4]. . 

Ir appears plainly from lord Clarendon’s narration, that the 
two diverfions, of the bull-running at Tutbury and the Toros in 
Spain are entirely of a different nature, and confequently of a very 
different original, the former being by no means borrowed or co- 
pied from the latter. ‘The one is a martial exercife for noblemen 
und gentlemen.on horfeback, the other a ludicrous diverfion for a 
company of fidlers and pipers on foot ; for, as Dr. Plot. obferves, 
though there be now a mixed multitude, it ought to be annually 
performed by the minftrels alone. In one, the bull, and many of 
the fpecies, isto be &él/led with the utmoft dexterity of a fingle 
combatant ; but at Tutbury he is only to be woz by a number of 
perfons, part for their entertainment, and part for their benefit and 
advantage: indeed the two paftimes feem to agree in no one point 
but this, that {port is to be made with a bull. ‘ 

J osserve laftly, that the bull-running isa ¢enure, as well as a 
diverfion ; that is, the finding and dimiffion of the bull is a con- 
dition of term, on which his grace the duke of Devonfhire holds 
the priory of this place : and it was probably fuch at the firft initi- 


[2] Tanner’s Notitia Mon. p. 493.- 
{4} Life, vol. I. p. 224.. 


Vot. II. tution 
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tution of the {port, which, for aught any ene can tell, may be as 
antient as the ereétion of the priory, A. D. 1080. It is remarkable, 
that John of Gaunt, in his grant to the minftrels, refers to the 
euftoms of antient times [c, infomuch that one has reafon to think 
that this practice of turning out a bull for their ufe and diver- 
tion, might be an ufage alfo of high antiquity. If this be the 
cafe, the deriving of the cuftom from Spain, and the introducing 
of it by John of Gaunt, will be totally {uperfeded. However, the 
cuftom being of the nature of a tenure, it differs materially from 
the public entertainment of the Toros either at Rome or in Spain. 

Wuar Dr. Plot remarks in regard of the time, is very frivo- 
lous. At Tutbury, the celebration of the bull-running is in the 
fummer, as one would expe& it to be; but in Spain, the Toros is 
exhibited three times a year of courfe, and is celebrated moreover 
on every extraordinary incident of natronal joy. Nothing cer- 
tainly can be inferred, as to the derivation of the bull-running from 
Spain, from the day of celebrity, the 15th or 16th of Augutt, 

In fhort, the chief foundation of Dr. Plot’s miftake concerning 
this bufinefs feems to be, his afcribing to the honour or manor of 
Tutbury, and confequently to John of Gaunt, what belonged in 
fa&t to the priory at that place. And now that we, after thus 
difcarding the Doétor’s notion, may here, for a conclufion, add 
fomething better of our own, I would beg leave to obferve, that 
this affair of foaping, curtailing, and turning out a bull to be 
caught at Tutbury, feems to me, exclufive of its property as a 
tenure, to be no other than a ruffic /port, as Dr. Plot, in one place, 
rightly calls it of the fame kind with thofe that are now fometimes 
practifed all over this country. For on occafions of rendezvous and 
public meetings of merriment in a village, the landlord of the ale- 
houfe will give 2 tup, (fo they call a ram) or a pig, well foaped, 


ic} Plot, p. 436+ Blount, p. 167. 
with 
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with the tail, and the horns, and the ears, refpectively, cut off. 
He that catches the tup is to have him; but if he be not taken, he 
returns to the landlord, juft as the bull does here at Tutbury to: 
the prior, thit is, to the duke his reprefentative. One fees fome- 
thing of the fame kind at Kidlington, in Oxfordfhire, where, on: 
Monday after Whitfun week, a fat lamb is turned out, and the 
maids of the town having their thumbs tied behind them, run after: 
it; and fhe that with her mouth takes and holds the lamb, is de- 
clared Lady of the Lamb, &c.[d] Upon the whole, the running 
after the tup, or pig, being a common diverfion at wakes, and other 
times of feftivity, efpecially in the fummer, this running of the 
bull at Tutbury feems only to differ from it, in that it is a {port 
of a higher kind, and is made the matter of a tenure. 


[dj Blount’s Tenures, p..149. 
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XIV. Obfervations onan Altar, with a Greek Infcription, 
at Corbridge, iz Northumberland. By ¢he Rev. Dr. . 
Pettingal. 


Read at the Socizty of May 8, ‘1766. 


HE perfon who communicated this infcription to the So- 

ciety a few years ago, informed us that it was found about 
Corbridge, in Northumberland, near the wal! ; where, as there were 
many Roman legions, particularly the Legio Secunda Augufta, 
and Vicefima Vi&rix ordered thither, the firft from Ifca Silurum, 
the other from Deva, or Chefter, in order to keep the wall in re- 
pait, and defend it [2]. We can make no doubt of its being Roman, 
notwithftanding it is written in Greek characters ; for this manner 
of writing infcriptions was an affectation frequently to be met with 
in the Lower Empire, or after the time of Conftantine ; and was 
fumetimes carried fo far, as that when the language was entirely 
Latin, the charaéter was Greek, and vice verfa: examples of which 
are to be found in Fabretti, Infcrip. p. 390, and 465. 

TueE ufe of the Greek character is likewife to be feen in Cam- 
den’s Britannia[4] ; where, in an infcription, VExILL. Lec. the L 
is written by a Greek A; frequent examples of which fee in 
Gruter [c].. Thus much may be fufficient to account how Greek 
in{criptions came to be ufed by the Roman foldicrs in Britain. 


Ta] Prolomy. 
{4} Cumberland, p. 885. 
Te} Index eorum qua ad gramnsaticam rem pertinent, Litera L. 
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We now come to the infcription itfelf *. 

I reap the firft word ACT THC, which only can be the 
nominative to aveyxey, and as fuch it does not feem to. be a proper 
name, becaufe it has nothing in it of Roman formation; neither is 
there mention of any fuch, as I remember, in any Roman in- 
{cription. It is rather to be fuppofed relative to the colleétive body 
of the Ala Prima, or Ala Secunda 4/orum, the firft or fecond wing 
of the Afi, of which we are told in the Notitia Imperii Occidentis, 
cap. 89, de duce Britanniarum, that the firft was ftationed at 
Condurco, the laft at Cilurno per lineam valli. Condurco is called by 
Mr. Camden Chefter in the ftreet; and Cilurno, Wallwich, or 
Ichefer, both which lie near the wall, and in the neighbourhood 
of Chefter le ftreet, which is between 21 and 22 miles diftant from 
Corbridge, where this infcription was found. 

Tuese Afti that formed the Ala Prima at Condurco, or Chefter 
le ftreet, we are told in the Notitia, came from fa, Colonia 
Ligurum, now Aftiin Piedmont. From this account of the Afti, 
whofe {tation was near to the place where this antient monument 
was difcovered, we may fairly conclude, that AC T THC, in the 
infcription, related to one of the firft or fecond Ala, or the firft 
cohort of the Afti (for the Tribunus Primae Cohortis Aftorum 
was quartered at Aefica, as appears from the Notitia) and that the 
portion of lands that in the Agrarian divifion fell to the Afti, lay 
hereabouts. 1 mention this, becaufe it may, perhaps, throw light 
upon the next particular, BOMON MECOP, which, I am inclined 
to think, ftands for Rwwov pecopiov, from whence it will appear, 
that this monumental altar was alfo an ara terminalis; for pscopiov 
fignifies a boundary between lands of different property ; and per- 
haps here, between the allotments of the different companies of the 
foldiers. 

Bur firft, it is to be obferved of the word Remass that i it does 

not fland here in a religious fenfe, for an altar whercon the; were 
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to facrifice, or make libations to any god, which was ufually 
marked by Dis manibus, or ‘fovi, or Neptuno facrum, or to any 
other deity. But @wyos here fignified the fame as ara in the Latin 
infcriptions ; variety of which may be feen in Gutherius de jure . 
manium, lib. ii. cap. 19, de Aris Monumenti, aut Sepulchri. 

Fasret Tt [c] obferves, aram effe idem ac urnam, bafim,, 
feu cippum ipfaum Junebrem, jam pridem notarunt virt dofti; and 
produces an infcription, where the ara, like fepulchrum, beredes,, 
non fequetur. H. A. H. N.S. Haec ara heredes non fequetur,” 
whence he concludes, that ara and fepulchrum were fynonymous 
terms. 

He likewife obferves out of Gruter, that era and urna _/epul- 
chralis and fepultura were of one and the fame fignification ; and: 
proceeds to fhew, that the antients ereéted thefe arae in their life- 
time, /idi et fuis, which would be ridiculous to. be fuppofed, if it 
was to be underftood as appropriated for a facrifice or any. religious 
ufe; whence he concludes, that as /idz et /uis. telated only to the 
memory of them, gra could ftand for nothing more than urna or 
cippus, i. e. a fepulchral monument. 

Wuar wasthe ufe of this when it was or erected 
on the bounds of lands, we may learn from the Agrarian laws. 
relating to fepulchres, the pofition. of which was determined ac- 
cording to the defign with which they were erected. For when 
fepulchres were built by the way fide, which was very common,, 
efpecially on the fides of the great roads leading to Rome,. fuch 
as the Appian way, and others ; weare told by Varro, that it was. 
to put thofe that pafled by in mind of their own mortality. 
‘¢ Monumenta m fepulchris fecundum viam funt, quae praetereuntes 
‘* admoneant et fe fuiffe, et illos efle mortales{d].” There was 
another reafon for placing fepulchres or monuments in that fituation, 


[¢] Infcript. cap. ii. p. 107, in a note upon p- 76.. 
{4} De Ling. Lat. lib. v. 


becaufe 
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becaufe of receiving the good wifhes and benediétion ot paflengers. 
Hence the ufual falutation, fit tibi terra levis, have 5 
and it is to beobferved, that from this circunaftance of the way 
fide, the viator is fo often adddrefled in monumental infcriptions, 
Ae, viator; and Gruter, p. 556, 2. Bene ft tibi, viator, qui me 
praeterifi. Examples of this fort are frequently to be met with in 
books of infcriptions. 

Bur befides this cuftom of ere€&ting monuments on the road 
fide for the reafons above-mentioned, there, was another of 
placing them on the bounds of their lands, or military allotments, 

as meers, or bounds, to terminate property, for which reafon they 

are called by Dolabella, fines /epultuarti et cineritit[e]; and feem 
to be confined merely to the partition of conquered lands among the 
foldiers. ‘To this purpofe there is a law of Tiberius preferved in 
Frontinus, and the Authores rei Agrariae [ f], which ordered, cum 
ager divifus militi traderetur extremis a compaginantibus agris limi- 
tibus, monumenta fepulchrave facrarentur. ‘+ That when lands 
*¢ were to be divided among the foldiers, the monuments, or 
«* fepulchres, fhould be always put in the bounds.” Again, eorum, 
igitur [epulchrorum fequenda eft conftitutio, quae extremis finibus con- 
currentes plures agrorum curfus fpeCtant. ** That the fame law 
** about fepulchres fhould continue in force, by which they were 
‘* appointed as limits between adjoining lands.’’ By which, I 
conceive, was meant, that all the lands inwards from that fepul- 
chre did belong to the troop, or band, of which the deceafed 
(whofe monument that was) had been a part.” As for inftance, 
all the land inwards from that monument, to another that bounded 
it on another fide, did belong to the Afti. 


[e| See Dolabella, p. 293, in the Authores rei agrariae five finium regundorum. 


Fdit. Paris, 1554, 4to. 
{ f ] See the above Authores rei agrariae, p. 345, Imp. Tid, Caefar de fepulchris. 
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‘WiTHovuT any more quotations out of agrarian authors, who 
are very full to this purpofe, what has been offered will be fuffi- 
cient to fhew what is meant by the words Cwyov weoop in the in- 
{cription before us. It fhews, that the ftone was not only monu- 
mental, but a boundary likewife, anfwering to Tiperius’s law 
about the divifion of lands to the foldiers, as above-mentioned ; 
from which law, and the cuftom confequent upon it, the rendering 
MEC OP by p&copioy will be juftified ; and the fituation where this 
ftone was found near Severus’s wall, may fupport the probability 
that this was a monumental boundary on the lands of the Afti, 
who were ftationed hereabouts ad /ineam valli, as defcribed by the 
Notitia. 

Tue cuftom of burying on the extreme limits of their lands was 
very antient, and derived moft probably from the eaft. In the 
laft chapter of Jofhua, we read that be was buried in the border of 
his inheritance. ‘21333 bigbul nachatatho, termino PI 
onum ejus; ev opiwas the LXX; in termino, Tremel; from whence 

| it is moft likely this ufage came into the Weft. Although I do not 
| recolleé&t tohave met with any thingamong theGreeks (which was the 
| ufual canal through which the eaftern language and cuftoms. were 
| communicated to the Weft} which contains any the leaft veftige of 
this practice ; but this may bea hint for farther enquiry. There is 
one thing obfervable here of the word ‘2133 Gabul, terminus, that 
from hence architects call the walls that form the end of a’ houfe, 
gebels, bounds, imthe very eaftern word. 

Berore I leave the word MECOP, it will be neceffary to take 
notice, that the charaSter between the M at the end, and ETOP 
ia the next, is no more than a flower or leaf by way of ornament, 
moft frequently to be met with in Gruter, Fabretti, and others, 
and fometimes even betweeen every word. Boldonius, in his 


Epigraphica [g}, fuppofes, ridiculoufly enough, that it fignified a 


[g] Lib. v. cap. 4. memb. 3. p. 607. mr 
2 beart 
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Beart transfixed with grief, becaufe it hath fome refemblance of a. 
heart, but, in fa&, it is nomore than a flower, or leaf, by way- 
of ornament, or in the place of a point or ftop [4]. 

Besipes the ufe of this fepulchral ftone as a boundary, it was 
alfo monumental, as appears from the next words, ACTTOY 
XEPN. The ufual ftile in Greek infcriptions determines thefe 
words to be As# yap, in memory of Aftes. We take him to be 
the fon of the former, or only a comrade of the farhe troop of the. 
Afti [z]. It is eafy to conceive that workmen unfkilled in the lan- 
guage they were cutting, might exprefs XAPIN by XEPN, the firft. 
ftroke in the N ftanding alfo for an I, by way of abbreviation 
ufual in infcriptions, and particularly neceffary here, becaufe we: 
fee there was no room in the line for the I and N feparately.. 

Tue charaéter between the two words ACTTON XAPN, I take 
to be no other than an effort towards forming the X ; but the work- 
man not approving of it, proceeded to make it a new one, and in. 
Fabretti, p. 121, there isa whole line ftruck out of an infcription. 

Tue date of this before us feems to be between the years 408 
and 455 of the Chriftian zra ; for the Notitia, which was written. 
after the time of Arcadius and Honorius, as appears by the words 
of the title, altra Arcadii et Honorii tempora, {peaks of the Afti 
fettled ad lineam valli, at the time of writing it, which was after 
408, the time of the death of Arcadius, and 27 years after, A. D. 
43; the Romans quite left Britain; fo that this infcription is to be 
placed: between the death of Arcadius, and the final. departure of. 


the Romans. 


[4] See Fabretti, Infcript. cap. ii. p. 89. edit. Rom. 1699. 

[#] Mynuns aapivy yap, Gruter 1127, 28, 29, &c. 

[4] And cap. it, p. 86, n°. 161, where is the fame kind of ornament between. 
the letters of the fame word, where it makes part of the end of one line, and the. 


beginning of the nexts as 


AEO 
RVM 
which is exaétly the cafe in the word MECOP, in this infcription. 


Vox, Q. KV. Obfer- 


for Eorum. 
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XV. Ob/ervations on the fameInfcription. By Dr. Adee, 
in a letter to the Rev. Dr. Milles. 


Read at the Socrery of AntTiquarieEs, March 16, 1769. 


Great Ruffl-Street, March 7, 1769 
DEAR Srp, 


HAVE paid attention to the infcription which vou fub- 

mitted tome. I am forry I cannot affent to the explanations 
which other learned gentlemen have offered ; neither am | well 
fatisfied with my own. Infcriptions ingeneral, Greek ones particu- 
larly, are accompanied with great embarrafsments, owing to their 
fhortnefs, the ignorance of carvers, and the inaccuracy of tran- 
{cribers and publifhers. Few copies are fac fimiles. Though this 
infcription may be looked on as fuch, I apprehend nothing can 
make grammar or fenfe of it, but reading it in this manner : 


ALTapTHI 
BQMoNM 
EZOPAoyv 
T. IloTATEPMavinos 
ANcOHKeEN. 


Here the three moft neceflary companions in a votive in- 
{cription are exprefsly declared: the Goddefs to whom it was dedi- 
cated, Asaprn, the thing dedicated, Bapov peropaoy 5 and the 
donor, T. lovAsog It muft be obferved, that avebyxer 


always governs a dative cafe of the perfon either exprefied or under- 
ftood ; 
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ftood; inftances of which in infcriptions are innumerable. Hence 
it muft be read 

THERE is an infcription in Reinefius, p. 166, which, in fome 
points is like this, but in one is different: here avefyxey is followed 
by an accufative. 


©EAN MATAPZIAA 
Paxocios 
ANEOHKEN. 


Tuts fhould be looked upon as an infcription on the bafis of a 
ftatue of Minerva. ‘Though an accufative may be proper under 
a ftatue, it would not be fo under an altar. The ftatue exprefies 
both the perfon and thing. For no one would have occafion to. 
afk who was the perfon, when they faw rhe ftatue of a known 
goddefs, or what was the thing when they fee a ftatue. 


Iam with true refpe&t, Sir, 
Your moft faithful, 


Humble fervant, 


S.. ADRE.. 


XVI. 
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AVI. Odfervations on Dr. Percy’s account of Minfirels 
among the Saxons. By Mr. Pegge. 


Read at the Society of Antiquarizs, May 29, 1766. 


R. Percy, in that part of the E/ffay on the Ancient Englifh. 
Minfrels, prefixed to his Reliques of Ancient Englifh 
Poetry, which concerns the ftate and condition of thefe people in 
the Saxon times, previous to the Norman conqueft, has given us, 
in my opinion, a falfe, or at beft, an ill-grounded idea of their rank 
and condition within that period. This imaginary notion, for 
fuch I take it to be, I propofe to difcufs in the fhorteft manner 

I can. 
‘¢ THe minftrels, fays Dr. Percy, feem to have been the ge- 
“‘ nuine fucceflors of the ancient bards, who united the arts of 
** poetry and mufic, and fung verfes to the harp of their own com- 
‘* pofing. It is well known what refpeé& was fhewn to their bards 
** by the Britons; and'no lefs was paid to the northern /ca/ds by 
«« moft of the nations of the Gothic race.” By which it is inti- 
mated, that the minftrels among the Saxons were held in great 
eftimation, and privileged with an extraordinary rank and dig- 
nity ; for he goes on, “ Our Saxon anceftors, as well as their 
‘* brethren, the ancient Danes, had been accuftomed to hold men 
«¢ of this profeffion in the higheft reverence. ‘Their {kill was con- 
*¢ fidered as fomething divine, their perfons were deemed facred, 
** their attendance was folicited by kings, and they were every 
**« where loaded with honours and rewards.” Dr. Percy even 
{uppofes, that when the two profeflions of poetry and mufic were 
feparated, after the introduétion of Chriftianity among the Saxons 
for 

I 


Mr. Obfervations, &c. 1of 


for example, *‘ the minftrels continued a diftinét order of men, and 
«« got their livelihood by finging verfes to the harp at the houfes of 
«‘the great. There they were hofpitably and refpettfully re- 
“‘ ceived, and retained many of the honours fhewn to their prede- 
ceffors, the dards and fealds.” He fays afterward, in the early 
‘‘ ages, this profeffion was held im great reverence among the 
‘« Saxon tribes, as well as among their’ Danifh brethren. This 
‘* appears from two remarkable faéts in hiftory, which fhew that 
«« the fame arts of mufic and fong were equally admired among both 
‘* nations, and that the privileges and honours conferred upon the 
“ profeffors of them were common to both; as it is well known their 
“ cuftoms, manners, and even language, were not in thefe times 
very diffimilar.” 

Bur this laft pofition i is juftly liable to be controverted; for I am 
ftrongly of opinion we cannot reafonably argue from the modes 
and cuftoms either of the Britons or Danes to thofe of the Saxons ; 
I mean, in this remote age, before the Danes obtained a fettled 
continuance in this ifland. ‘The cuftoms of the two former were 
fo different from thofe of the latter, in various refpects, that one is 
obliged to exclude all that this gentleman advances in refpeét of 
the dards of the Britons, and the /ca/ds of the Danes, as amount- 
ing ton o evidence in the prefent cafe, either before, or after the 
Saxons became Chriftians. 

But to come to clofe quarters ; there are only two faéts adduced, 
to eftablith the honour and refpeGable quality of the minftrels in the 
Ante-Norman times ; and I really believe there are no more, for 
Dr. Percy is fo diligent in his refearches, that had there been a 
third, I am perfuaded it would not have efcaped him. ‘Thefe faéts 
then muft be examined, in order to try what weight they will 
bear ; for fhould they fail us, all that is urged from fimilarity of 
manners and cuftoms paffes with me for nothing. 
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Tue firft inftance is that of king Aelfred, A. D. 878, « When 
« our great king Alfred [they are Dr. Percy’s words] was defirous 
<‘ to learn the true fituation of the Danifh army, which had in- 
“ vaded his realm, he affumed the drefs and character of a min- 
“ ftrel, and taking his harp, and only one attendant (for in the 
“early times it'was not unufual for a minftrel to have a fervant to 
‘carry his harp) he went with the utmoft fecurity into the Danifh 
“camp. And though he could not but be known to be a Saxon, 
«the charaéter he affumed procured him a hofpitable reception ; 
<¢ and he ftaid among them long enough to contrive that aflault, 
«¢ which afterwards deftroyed them.” The note upon this is, 
«« Fingens fe joculatorem, afumpta cithara, &c. Ingulphi Hift.. 
““p. 869. Sub fpecie mimi—wut joculatoriae profefor artis, 
« Malmefb. lib. ii. c. 4. p. 43. One name for a minftrel in old 
French was Songleur.” 

Tuts is a moft notable ftory, and Rapin might juftly ftile it the 
boldeft refolution that ever entered into the thoughts of a prince. 
But then it is of a very doubtful authority, for the authors that lived 
in, and neareft the time, appear to know nothing of it. Affer 
Menevenfis, the Saxon Chronicle, Fabius Ethelward, and the An- 
nales Afferii, or Chronicon Sti. Neoti, are all totally filent about 
it, and yet they relate the battle that followed, and the fignal 
vitory which Aelfred obtained over the Danes at this time. In 
fhort, I cannot find that any author before the Norman conqueft 
ever mentions this particular, not one that lived lefs than 200 
years after the fac, and therefore Mr. Carte is fo prudent as to 
omit it in his hiftory, thongh credulous enough in other cafes. 

IncuLpuus fpeaks of a lyre the king employed, but what 
evidence have we, that the Saxons ufed that inftrument? 
The Britons, no doubt, had it ; but then, as I contend, we can- 
not argue from the ufages of the Britons to thofe of the Saxons. 
On the contrary, one would rather imagine, in the prefent cafe, 

that 
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that the Saxons made ufe of fome other inftrument. Dr. Percy 
infinuates, that the perfon whom king Aelfred took with him on 
the occafion, was in the character of a fervant, to carry his harp, 
and he refers to p. 57 and 65 of his firft volume. But with fub- 
miffion, this is all fancy and imagination; fer William of 
Malmefbury reprefents Aelfred’s companion in the enterprize, as 2 
perfon of the greateft truft and confidence with him, uwnius tantum 
Sideliffimi fruebatur confcientia. Befides, what reafon have we for 
believing that king Aelfred was fo expert in mufic? Bale, it is 
true, reprefents him, amongtft his other fine qualities, as excelling 
in mufic, but we are not to rely upon Bale. That this great king 
was poffeffed of many noble qualities and accomplifhments will be 
moft readily acknowledged, for his hiftorian, Affer Meneventfis, 
has not been wanting in difplaying them; but then this author does 
not fay a word of his {kill in mufic; and, for my part, I very much 
queftion whether king Aelfred could either play or fing, becaufe 
Afferius, a perfon fo well difpofed to note it, gives us not the leaft 
Inof either. Aelfred is faid indeed by Sir John Spelman, 

«* to have provided himfelf of muficians, not common, or fuch as 
«* knew but the praétick part, but men {kilful in the art itfelf, 
«© whofe fkill and fervice yet further improved with his own in- 
«< ftruétion, and fo ordered the manner of their fervice, as beft 
« teftified the royalty of the king [a].” I am not apprized of the 
author from whom Sir John draws this particular [4]; but I am 
inclined to believe, he has either improved upon him, and has 
made more of the matter than it will bear, or that it relates folely to 
the regulation of the fervice of his choir, and the mufic of his 


[a] Spelman’s Life of Aelfred, p. 199. 
[4] Some late author, I may venture to fay ; for there is nothing of it in the 
older ones. Grimbald, artis mujicae peritiffimus, was an Abbat. Ingulph.. p. 27, 
and Chanter, i.e cantator. Afferius, p. 47. John alfo wasa monk. Spelman, 
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chapel royal. But now, according to the hiftory under exami- 
nation, king Aeclfred muft have been very excellent in his perform- 
ance, both with his voice and on the inftrument. Thefe circum- 
ftances, added to the filence of the more ancient hiftorians, may 
amount to a full disproof of the faét. 

Burr fuppofing, for once, the ftory to be true, and that the king 
actually made ufe of this ftratagem, one cannot, I doubt, infer fo 
much from it as Dr. Percy does. He concludes from hence, that 
there was an order of men amongft our anceftors, the Saxons, of 
great credit and eftimation, and of the nature of minftrels, who, 
if they did not exhibit and perform their own compofitions, as the 
minftrels did in the more ancient times, yet they were ftill highly 
valued and refpeéted, and were univerfally received by the great. 
But the incident in queftion, allowing it to be a fact, will not fup- 
port all this by any means; for there never was an army in the 
world that was not attended with minftrels of various forts. It is 
natural for this fort of men to follow a camp; infomuch that 
Aelfred, in his difguife, might eafily get admittance into the 
Danifh camp, without pretending any extraordinary privilege from. 
the dignity of his profeffion ; certainly he could not affume any 
charaéter that would more readily introduce him.. But Aelfred. 
was a Saxon, and would be immediately known to be fuch, and 
therefore all his fecurity lay in the facrednefs of the chara@er he 
had afflumed. I anfwer, he was a Saxon, and would probably be 
inftantly known to be fuch; but then it fhould be remembered, 
that hiftorians tell us, that after the fatal affair of Chippenham, 
which, in a manner, quite ruined king Aelfred, pro tempore, the 
Saxons, his fubjecéts, fubmitted, and flocked to the enemy, who. 
had great numbers of them in their quarters [c]. To end this 
matter in. one word, if the king had a mind to reconnoitre the 


[c] Rapin, p. 92. Carte, p. 299. 
pofture 
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‘pofture of the enemy himfelf, he could not do it in a fafer, or lefs 
fufpicious manner ; wherefore this incident does not at all imply any 
mark of dignity in the Saxon minftrels, or induce us to believe, 
that the muficians of the times were in general people of any parti- 
cular privilege and eftimation. 

I now proceed to the other inftance adduced by Dr. Percy, of 
which this is his account. ‘* With his harp in his hand [f1, and 
‘¢ dreffed likea minftrel, Anlaf, king of the Danes, went among 
“the Saxon tents, and taking his ftand near the king’s pavilion, 
** began to play, and was immediately admitted. There he enter- 
*¢ tained Athelftan and his lords with his finging and his mufic 5 
“ and was at length difmiffed with an honourable ; though 
*¢ his fongs muft | have difcovered him to have been a Dane.” The 
note from Malmefbury is, ‘* afumptd manu cithara—profeffus 
“mimum, gut hujufmodi arte fiipem quotidianam mercaretur— 
“< juffus abire pretium cantis accepit. Malmetb. lib. ii. c. 6. 

T'u1s narrative is fomewhat better founded than the former ; 
for Anlaf was a Dane, and, for ought we know to the contrary, 
might be pofleffed of a competent fkill in mufic ; he confequently 
might rationally adopt and inveft himfelf with a charaéter well 
known to appertain to his country, that of a /ca/d; he was withal » 
a perfon of a very bold and enterprizing genius. But all this 
notwithftanding, I very much queftion whether this ftory be not 
framed upon the former relative to king Aelfred, neither the Saxon 
chronicle, nor Ethelwerd waning any notice of i it; that is, no writer 
before the the conquett. 

Bur admitting the ftory to be hiftorically true, it will contri- 
bute little towards proving and eftablifhing the point Dr. Percy 
aims at, as Anlaf was not a Saxon, but a Dane. Indeed the pre- 
fumption is very ftrong againft the exiftence of any fuch rank of 
_ men amongft the Saxons as Dr. Percy {peaks of; for is it not 
furprifing, that in the {pace of 600 years, that is, from the arrival 
of Hengift tothe Norman conqueft, not the leaft mention fhould 

{f] Anlaf has no fervant to carry his inftrument. 
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be made of them by any author on any occafion? Nay, I cannot at 
prefent recolle& that the Saxons here had any name, or word amongft 
them expreflive of the character of a dard or fcald[g]. We hear 
enough of the Saxon pocts and peetry, but nothing is faid of their 
bard-like muficians, though feafts and entertainments are often 
{poken of, as likewife the courts of their princes. As to any evi- 
dence that may be imagined to arife from the paflages quoted by 
Dr. Percy from Ingulphus and William of Malmefbury, thefe 
authoritics, in my opinion, rather militate againft him. What 
Ingulphus calls jocu/etor, William terms mimus, as if thefe two 
were {ynonymous expreffions ; and furely fomething very different 
from mufic muft be intended by that phrafe in William, joculatorie 
profeffor artis, for no author whatfoever would ever call a minftrel 
or mufician by fuch name [4]. But jong/eur, you will fay, comes 
from joculator, and jongleur, in old French, is one name for a 
minfirel. I anfwer, it comes probably from jocularius (fee 
Menage) and fignified alfo a jugler, properly fo called, as is evi- 
dent from this word of ours, (which is borrowed from the French) 
and from Cotgrave. 

Tut probability feems to be, that if king Aelfred really went into. 
the Danifh camp asa f{py, he tookthe character of a mimic, a dancer, 
a gefticulator, a bafteleur, or jack-pudding, who commonly made 
ufe of fome inftrument of mufic for the purpofe of affembling and 
drawing people about them; hence jong/eur, by accident, and in 
procefs of time, came to denote a minftrel, or ordinary mufician. 
‘This accounts for the cithara mentioned by Ingulphus, whilft the 
principal part aéted by the king was that of a jefter or antick. [7]. 
As to the cafe of Anlaf, he being a Dane, might, if the ftory is. 
true, take the femblance of a jca/d; but nothing concerning the 
praGtice of the Saxons can be concluded from any ances or ex- 
ploits of his. 

[g] Minfrrel, it is prefumed, isa French or Spanifh word, but fhould it come 
from mynytep (fee Junius) it would not come up to the prefent purpofe. 

[4] No author that was acquainted with the Latin word mujicus, as Malmefbury 


undoubtedly was. See him, ‘p. 48. Irgulphus alfo, ‘p. 27, has the expreffion.. 
[i] Aelfced was of afuitable age for it, being about twenty-nine. 
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XVII. An Account of the Monument commonly afcribed 
to Catigern. By Mr. Colebrooke. 


Read at the Society of ANTIQUARIES, June 12, 1766. 


N the parifh of Addington, near Town Malling, in Kent, 
about 500 paces to the north eaft of the church, in a rabbit 
warren, upon a little eminence, are the remains of feveral large 
ftones, placed in an oval form. The infide of the area from eaft to 
weft is 50 paces, the breacth in the middle from north to fouth 42 
paces ; at the eaft end is a flat ftone, placed fomewhat like that which 
they call the Altar at Stone Henge: PI. vi. fig. 1. N°. 1. This ftone 
in the longeft part is nine feet, in the broadeft feven feet, and near 
two feet thick. Behind this, a little to the north, is another flap 
ftone, No. 2. which feems to have ftood upright, but is now, 
by fome accident thrown down. This is fifieen feet long, feven 
feet wide, and two feet thick. The ftone N°. 3. next the altar on 
the north fide, is feven feet high, feven feet wide, and two feet thick; 
the top of this hath been broken off. There are but two others 
which appear above the furface of the ground, (N°. 4 and 5) and 
thefe are not more than two feet high. One may eafily trace the 
remains of feventeen of them; though from the diftances between 
the ftones, which are pretty nearly equal, there muft have been 
rather more than twenty to complete the oval, which confifted of 
only one row of ftones. The foil hercabout is very fandy, and the 
rain hath wafhed the fand fo much over many of them, that by 
their diftances from each other, I could only find them when I thruft 
my cane into the ground. Thofe of the ftones which were fallen 
down have been carried away by the inhabitants, and applied to 
mend caufeways, or make fteps for ftiles. The ftones are of the 
P2 fame. 
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fame fpecies with thofe at Stone Henze, and being placed in the fame 
form, feem as if they were defigned for the fame ufe. 

I rirst viewed this monument of antiquity, or temple, in 
1754. Since that time the place is fo overgrown with broom, fern, 
&c. that I could trace out very few of the ftones, when I was 
again upon the {pot in 1761. 

- Axou'r 130 paces to the north weft of this is another heap of 
large ftones, tumbled inwards one on another. This originally con- 

fifted of fix ftones, (fee Pl. vi. fig. 2.)each ftone feven feet wide, two- 
feet thick, and by meafuring the longeft piece with the bafe, from. 
which it feems to have been broken off, it muft have been 19 feet in 

height. The bafes of thefe are at equal diftances, about 3 paces. 
afunder, and in the circuit meafure 33 paces ; fo that the area muft 
have been near 11 pacesin diameter. The form is circular, not’ 
oval, and the openings are due eaft and weft: this is the fame kind 
of ftone as the former. Fig. 3. is the largeft fragment, which L 
meafured with the bafe neareft to it, to afcertain the original 

height. 

I po not find any author who hath taken notice of either of. 
thefe monuments except Dr. Harris, who, in his Hiftory of Kent, 
p- 23, under the article Addington, fays, ‘¢ in a place in this pa- 
“ rifh, called the Warren, I faw fix or feven ftones above the- 
«ground, and the old clerk told me, that there formerly ftood. 
*‘an oak in the middle of them; if fo, they might be only de- 
* figned for feats.” 

Ir is hardly to be fuppofed, that a ftone feven feet high (which 
isthe height of No. 3, fig. 1) could be defigned for a feat for- 
people to fit on, and what remained of the others was too low,, 
to give them a view of any diverfions that were carrying on under 
the fuppofed oak in the centre; nor could I, when I was upon the: 
fpot, get a confirmation of this traditional account mentioned by 
Dr. Harris as coming from the old clerk, though I. made all the en-. 
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quiry I could, and was affifted by the minifter of the parifh, the 
Rev. Mr. Buttonfhaw, who firft informed me of them, and went 
with me to fome of the oldeft people then living in the parifh. 
Dr. Harris doth not feeem to have any idea of the true defign of 
thefe ftones, neither doth he mention that which I call the altar, 
fig. 1. N°. 1. nor the other which is fallen down, and if reftored 
would make part of the oval. The heap of ftones broken and tum- 
bled down inwards, though not above 130 yards to the north 
weft, is not taken any notice of by him, and confequently he 
never faw them; for if he had feen them, he muft have been 
led to think that two fuch monuments of antiquity, fo near each 
other, could not but have been ereéted on fome extraordinary oc- 
cafion. . 

As there are feveral monuments of this kind in England, Stone 
Henge on Salifbury plain, Rollrich-ftones in Oxfordfhire, and 
many more, as I-have been informed, in Anglefea, Cornwall, 
Wales, Cumberland, &c. which are of that antiquity that 
our moft early hiltorians who have mentioned them {peak of them 
as of things beyond any tradition, and could barely conjecture what. 
their ufes were, I hope it will not be unentertaining to this 
Society, if I give my conjecture about thefe,. as I flatter myfelf it 
will clear up a point in hiftory which is at prefent obfcure; 
I mean the place where Horfa was buried, whofe monument,. 
Mr. Philpot fays, was like Kits Cot houfe, but time hath utterly 
extinguifhed it. 

I THEREFORE join in opinion with the learned Dr. Stukeley, 
that ftones placed in this oval form were the temples of the an-. 
tient Britons, that this at Addington was one of thofe temples, and 
that the heap of ftones fallen down at a little diftance from this 
temple was Catigern’s monument, which was more magnificent,. 
and more in the manner of Stone Henge than Kits Cot houfe is; 
and: 
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and it is not likely that a monument compofed of ftones of fuch 
bulk and thicknefs could be fo totally obliterated, as to have no 
remains of it at this day; when another ereéted at the fame time, 
and on a like occafion, remains fo entire. 

Mr. Lamearop, the earlieft author who profeffedly wrote of 
this county, in his Perambulation, edit. 1576, quarto, p. 288 and 
289, under the article Chetham, fays, ** Alfred of Beverly, and 
«* Richard of Cicefier, have mention ofa place in Eaft Kent, where 
«* Horfa (the brother of Hengift) was buried and which, even to 
“ their time, did continue the memory of his name.” He men- 
tions Horfinandune, but that lying in the fouth part of the county, 
and Horfa being killed at Ailsford, he thinks it more reafonable to 
affirm that he was buried at Horfted. He fays nothing of Cati- 
gern, nor of Kits Cot houfe, which if this monument (afcribed by 
Stow and Camden to Catigern) had borne that name in his time, he 
would have mentioned. 

Horfied is a farm furrounded by woods, confifts of one good 
farm houfe and a cottage, between which the road lies (chiefly 
through woods) from Chetham to Boxley, and is about three 
miles diftant from each. 

Being upon a vifit at Chetham (in which parifh this farm lies) in 
the year 1763, I was inquifitive to know where Horfted was, as 
I could not find it in the map of Kent, nor in Spelman’s Villare 
Anglicum, and if there were any remains of Horfa’s monument in 
that neighbourhood. My friend, to whofe family this farm belongs, 
carried me thither, and fhewed me what was reputed to be Horfa’s 
monument by the people of the country. 

On the fide of a hill, in the middle of a wood, is a great quan- 
tity of flint ftones, which, by length of timc, and the dripping of 
the trees, are overgrown with mofs. From the fituation they feem 
to have been fhot out of carts, to fill up an hollow or valley, and 
to have beencolleéted from the neighbouring fields, where the plough 

conftantly 
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conftantly turns up large flints in fuch quantities as to obftrué 
its working, and fo to have been thrown down here out of 
the way, the road through the wood being clofe by the top 
of thefe flints. This is faid to be the remains of Horfa’s mo- 
nument, and fo far believed to be fo by the country people, 
that ftones being wanted to repair a road, fome of thefe were 
ordered to be taken; but in loading a cart with them, one man 
happening to fall (by treading on the loofe ftones) and break 
his leg, they thought it a judgment for removing the fepulchres 
of the dead, and could not be induced to proceed. This ftory 
I heard on the fpot. But as thefe ftones are in a wood, and 
againft the fide of a hill, it is unlikely to be a funeral monument, 
which, when they confifted of loofe ftones, always made a hill of 
themfelves. I have fomewhere read (I think in the Irifh Hiftory) 
that when an officer died in the field of battle, they buried him in a 
plain, and every foldier took a large ftone, and threw it on the 
place; by which means a hillock was formed, which muft have 
borne the fhape of the barrows we fee on the Downs in Dorfetthire, 
and other counties, where inftead of throwing a ftone on the 
place, each foldier might take a fhovel-full of the foil of the country, 
and throw it on the place, in proportion to the dignity of the per- 
fon there buried, as we fee them of very different fizes, and moft 
of them that have been opened are of the neighbouring foil ; fo that 
I think thefe flints could not be Horfa’s, nor any other monu- 


ment. 
Att the authors who have mentioned this battle between Vor- 


timer, (or Guortimer), and Hengift, take their account of it from 
Bede ; for I do not find any thing faid of it by Gildas. After men- 
tioning that the Saxons and other German nations were called in 
by Vortiger to affift him againft the Picts and Scots, who (after the 
Romans had withdrawn themfelves, and could no longer aflift the 


Britons) made inroads and great havock in the country, and over 
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whom the Saxons gained a viGtory, he goes on to give an ac- 
count of the country they came from, and their genealogy from 
Woden. His words are [4], “ Duces fuifie perhibentur eorum 
primi duo fratres Hengiftus et Horfus ; e quibus Horfus poftea 
occifus in b.llo a Britonibus in orientalibus Cantii par- 
¢ibus monumentuin babuit fuo nomine infigne.” The Saxon Chronicle 
{ays [c], that A. D. 453, the Saxons were invited by Vortiger to 
come over to his affiflance, as mentioned by Bede, and in the year 
453 fays, « Hic Hengiflus et Horfa pugnadant contra Vortigernum 
“‘regem, in loco qui dicitur Aeillftreu ; occifoque Horfa fratre fuo, 
Hengiftus poftea cum Efe filio {uo regnum capeficbat.” Bede 
fays pofitively that Horfa was buried in the eaftern part of Kent. Ro- 
bert of Glocefter [d], in his Chronicle, which is in rhime, mentions 
the deaths of Horfa and Catigern, but fays nothing of their buri- 
als or monuments. He fays, that Vortimer direéted himfelf to be 
buried on the fea fhore at Stonar (/apis tituli) the port where the 
Saxons (whom he had frequently beaten) ufed to land ; that they, 
feeing his monument, might be afraid of coming to that land where 
even his bones were laid. Geofrey of Monmouth fays, he ordered 
a brazen pillar to be erected for him in this piace, but that this was 
not complied with, for he was buried in Troynovant or Lon-. 
don. Humfrey Lluyd fays the fame, and that it was in imitation 
of Scipio Africanus, who direéted himfelf to be buried on that fea- 
fhore which looked towards Carthage. Fabian fays, that Horfa 
and Catigern flew each other, but fays nothing of the burial of 
either. William of Malmefbury [e]fays Horfa and Kategis were 
both killed in the firft battle Guortimer had with the Saxons, but 


[4] Hiftoria Eclefiaftica Gentis Anglorum, fol. Cantabrigie, 1644, p. 58. 
[¢] At the end of the Cambridge edition of Bede, by Abraham Whelock. 

[4] Who lived in the reign of Henry III. 

{e] Rerum Anglicarum Scriptores poft Bedam, London 1696, fol. p. 4. 
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doth not mention the burial of either. Henry of Huntingdon [f] 
fays, that feven years after the arrival of the Saxons in England, there 
was a battle between them and the Britons, at Acileftrue, in which 
Horfa killed Catigern, and Guortimer killed Horfa, but makes no 
mention of the burial of ether. Ethelward [s] fays, Horfa was 
killed in Campo Egeleftbrip, but makes no mention of Vortimer or 
Catigern. Hollingfhead [4] fays, that Vortimer’s fecond battle with 
the Saxons was at a place called Epiford, or Aglifibrop, in which 
encounter Catagrine, or Catigernus, the brother of Vortimer, and 
Horfus, the brother of Hengiét, after a long combat, flew each 
other; but the Britons obtained the field, as faith the Britith hiftory. 
John Stow [7] and Verftegan [4] both fay, that though the Saxons 
were beaten in this battle, yet they kept the field, and the Britons 
retreated ; and Ralph Higden [/] fays exprefsly, that Hengift got 
the victory. 

Ir feems to be agreed by all hiftorians, that this battle was fought 
near Ailsford, and it is moft likely that it was on that plain which 
fpreads itfelf on the hangt ging of the hill, and looks down upon Co- 
fenton, in the boundary of Ailesford, there being no other plac: 
in that neighbourhood fo open, and fo fit for fuch an engage- 
ment. 

As I find no mention made of a monument ereéted for Catigern 
in any of the afore-cited authors, I am induced to think that Mr. 
Stow was miftaken, when, in his Chronicle, he fays, Kits Cot- 
houfe was corruptedly fo called for Catigern’s monument ; and 
that this is Horfa’s monument, being not far from Horfted farm, 


[f] Rerum Anglicarum Scriptores poft Bedam, fol. London, 1696, p. Leal 
(g] Idem, p. 475. 
[6] Hiftory of England, by Abraham Fleming, 1586, fol. p. 80. 
[7] Chronicle continued by Ed. Howes, 1631, fol. p. 52. 
[4] Antiquities, quarto, 1628, p. 129. 
[J] As quoted by Rapin, vol. i. p. 33. 
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and 
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and to the eaft of the Medway, where Bede fays his monument 


was. 

I APPREHEND the name of Kits or Keiths Coty-honle to have 
been given to this place from fome old fhepherd, who kept ftheep 
on this plain, and ufed to fhelter himfelf from the weather on one. 
fide or other of this monument ; for from whatever quarter a ftorm 
came, he might here find fhelter. 

Hap Mr. Lambard, who was the firft writer of the hiftory of 
this county, known of this under the name of Kits Cot-houfe, 
or heard of Catigern’s monument, I think he would have men- 
tioned it; but having directed us to look about Horfted for Horfa’s 
monument, there is nothing to be found in this op ummaaeets fo 
likely to be it as this. 

Mr. Camden [m] fays, ‘ here are four vatt ftones pitched on 
end, with others lying crofsways upon them, much like Stone 
Henge, corruptly called Keiths or Kits Coty-houfe for Catigern’s 
monument, who was buried here in great ftate. 

Mr. Camden was toa judicious an author, and too honeft an 
hiftorian, to have given this defcription had he ever feen this mo- 
nument : butit is the unavoidable misfortune of authors who write 
at large of a country, to take their accounts from others, not be- 
ing able to furvey every thing themfelves. The number of ftones 
here pitched is but ¢4ree, and one fingle {tone on the top ; neither 
is the architefture (if I may. ufe that word in fo rude a piece of 
building) like Stone Henge ; for in this, the top ftone is wider 
than the twothat fupport it, and hangs over confiderably at each 
end, and on each fide; whereas at Stone Henge, the ftones are 
laid in a different way, and the top ftones, which are mortifed into 
the uprights, are no wider than two feet (the thicknefs of the up- 
right) and do not hang aver the ftones that bear them, but in this 


{m] Britannia, by Gibfon, fol, Lond. 1695, p. 193: 
the 
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the ftone is laid flat, and projeéts-on each front, and at each 
end. 

Mr. Camden, whofe name I can never mention without the 
greateft deference: and refpect (as the firft who digefted our Britith 
antiquities, and endeavoured to make us acquainted with our own 
country, and the curiofities it contained) had he ever feen or heard 
of the two monuments of antiquity at Addington, might not have 
been induced to have given Kits Cot-houfe for a monument to Cati- 
gern, who is not mentioned by any elder hiftorian (and I have 
feen moft of the Britifh chron cles) to have had one. 

WuHetTHER Mr. Camden, or Mr. Stow, firft afcribed this to. Cae 
tigern I cannot learn, not having feen the firft edition either of 
Stow’s Chronicle, or Camden’s Britannia. It is in his quarto edi- 
tion in Latin, printed in the year 1600 *, and it is in Stow’s Chro- 
nicle, continued by Howes, and printed in the black letter in the 
year 1631; and they have been followed by all the authors aad 
have wrote of this country fince their time. 

Joun Stow, in his Chronicle, 52, fays, he was upon 
«¢ the {pot ;” and as his defcription of it, and account of this battle, 
may contribute to clear up the point aimed at, I fhall give it in his 
own words. 

“Tue firft battle Hengift and Horfus, brothers defcended iawn 

** Woden, fought with Vortimer and his brother Catigern, was in 
*¢ a place called Aeglefhorpe, now Aelford in Kent ; and notwith- 
‘¢ ftanding that Horfe was flain in this battel, yet Hengift bare 
‘¢ away the victory. Bede fays, that Horfe was buried in Eaft 
«s Kent, .where his tomb, or monument, bearing his name, was in 
«« his time to be feen; and true it is, that in Kent isa place, to this 
«¢ day called Horftede, about two miles from Aelsford, in the 
“‘ parifh of Chetham, where the people of that country fay the faid 
« Horfe was buried. 


* It is in the 2d and 3d editions, 1587 and 1590. R. G. . 
Q2 THERE 
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«* TweRe was alfo flain in the fame battell at Aeglefthrope, Cati- 


« gerne, brother to Vortimer, whofe monument remaineth to this 
® day, on a great plaint heath, in the parith of Aclsford, and is 
s* now corruptly called Cits Cotihoufe for Catigerns. 

«s I have myfelf, in company with divers worfhipful and learned. 
 gentkemen, beheld it, in amo 1590, and is of four fat fiones *, 
* one of them ftanding upright in the middle of two other inclofing 
** the edge fides of the firft, and the fourth laid flat aloft the 
* other three, and is of fuch height that men may ftand oa either 
s¢ fide the middle ftone, in time of ftorm or tempeft, fafe from wind 
and tain, being defended with the breadth of the ftones, having 
‘sone at their backs, one on cither fide, and the fourth over 
* their heads; and about a coit’s caft from this monument, lieth 
« another great ftone; + much part thereof in the ground, as fallen 
«down whete the fame had been affixed [n].” | 

Mr. Philpot [o] fays, after Mr. Camden, that Kits Cot-houfe 
was Catigern’s monument, and gives a print of it, but {o utterly 
unlike the thing, that it is evident he never faw it; for he makes 
the top ftone quite {quare, and hardly, ifat all, projecting over thofe 
that fupport it, and rather fuppofes what it fhould have been (ac- 
cording to modern archite€ture) at the firft ere&ing, not what it 
was in his time, or is now. He fays Horfa was buried at Horfted, 
near Rochefter, with a like monument, but time hath utterly 
extinguifhed it. 

* See Pl. vii. fig. 1. From ato 3 is 6 feet; from to ¢ 6 feet; from cto d 8 feet ; 
from d to ¢7 feet; from ¢ toa 11 feet; f is 6 feet above ground, 8 feet wide and 
2 feet thick; g is the centre ftone, much fcaled, 6 feet high, 2 feet 10 inches 
wide near the top, § feet 6inches in the middle, and 5 feet at the bottom ; g cor- 
refponds with the fide fin all its dimenfions. 

+ Pi. vii. fig. 2. This fingle ftone lies about 70 paces to the N. W. in the fame 
field, The thicknefs is half buried; but from its prefent pofition, it feems as if 
it had once ftood upright. From a to it is 7 feet; from¢ tod11 feet; and in the 
wideft part about 7 feet. 


[o} Villare Cantianum -p. 48. 
Ir 
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Ir is very unlikely that the Saxons, who totally conquered 
Britain, and remained kings of this country for upwards of five 
hundred years [), fhould fuffer a monument of one of their firft 
leaders to be annihilated, and let one erected for 2 chief of the Bri- 
tons remain entire. Lam apt to think that what R. Higden, Stow,. 
and Verftegan fay of this firft battle is right ; and though the Bri- 
tons beat the Saxens under Vortimer, yet the Saxons remained. 
mafters of the field of battle, and ere€ted this monument to the 
memory of Horfa; for Bede fays pofitively that Horfa was bu- 
ried in Orientalibus Cantii partibus, by which he muft mean eaft. 
of the Medway ;. for England was not divided into counties till Al- 
fred’s time, about the year 889 ; whereas Bede died about 734, fo 
that there was 150. years difference, and what is now called Eaft 
and Weft Kent is a much more modern divifion of the county: 
than was made by Alfred. 

Ir it is. allowed (which I think, from the authorities before- 
mentioned, it muft be) that the Saxons remained mafters of the: 
field in this battle at Ailsford, it is very natural to fuppofe that the- 
Britons retreated to Addington, where was the temple before 
defcribed, and though not ufed by them for religious worfhip, (they. 
being Chriftians)yet asa place of ftrength, and not above eight 
miles from the place where the battle was fought; and that here 
they buried Catigern, and fet up thofe fix huge ftones which are: 
now broken, and fallen in together,. as before defcribed ; and this. 
conjecture is ftrengthened by the next battle, which is faid to be at. 
Crecanford, now Crayford, in which the Britons were beaten, and: 
forced to retire to London,. where Vortimer dying of the poifon: 
given him by Rowena, was buried, according to Geofrey of Mon-- 
mouth. 


[p] The Saxons firft came into Britain, Ann. Dom. 447; and reigned here till 
3013, when Sweyne, the Dane, overcame them, and became king, anid impofed 
the tax called Danegeld; but he was never crowned, reigning but four years ;. 
for Canute came to the crown 1017, and eftablifhed the Danes in this land ; but. 
this eftablifhment lafted only 24 years ; for in 1043 the Saxon line was reftored, and : 
ended with Edward the Confeffor in 1066, when the Norman conqueft took place. 
XVIIL Obfr-. 
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XVIII. Ob/fervations on Stone Hatchets. By Biop 
Lyttelton. 


Read at the Society of ANTIQUARIES, March 6, 1766. 


GENTLEMEN, 


HE ftone I have now the honour of laying before you for 

your infpe&tion, was found fome years ago, on ploughing 
fome new enclofed pafture ground, near Spurnfton, in the parifh 
of St. Cuthbert, Carlifle, in a little hillock, or raifed piece of ground, 
about four yards one way, and three the other, a ae above a 
foot in height, confifting entirely of earth. 

Ir is undoubtedly what Gefner, Aldrovand, m other carly 
writers on Natural Philofophy, very abfurdly name Ceraunia, or 
Thunder-bolts, affirming that they fall from the clouds in ftorms of 
thunder ; and yet Aldrovand afferts that they all refemble either 
a mallet, a wedge, or an ax or hatchet [¢} The fame author [4] 
gives us engravings of fix of them, four of which agree with mine, 
in having a hole, or perforation for the reception of a wooden 
helve or handle. And all of them, he fays, were found in Ger- 
many, chiefly by the fides of rivers, and particularly of the Elbe. 

THERE is not the leaft doubt of thefe ftone inftruments having 
been fabricated in the earlieft times, and by barbarous people, be- 
fore the ufe of iron or other metals was known; and from the 
fame caufe {pears and arrows were headed with flint and other hard 


[a] Aldrovandi Mufeum Metall. lib. iv. p. 607, & feq. 2 
[4] Ibid. p. 611. 
ftones; 
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ftones ; abundance of which, efpecially of the latter, are found in 
Scotland, where they are, by the vulgar, called Elfs arrows (la- 
miarum fagittae){c], and fome few here in England: elegant fpe- 
cimens of which I fhewed the Society not long fince, which were 
dug out of a gravel pit in Hertfordfhire. 

WueEn Mexico was firft difcovered by the Spaniards, the ufe of 
iron was unknown among the inhabitants, and the fame ignorance 
prevailed in fome part of the Eaft Indies at the time that Aldro- 
vandus wrote ; for in page 158 of his afore-cited work, he gives us 
the icon of a very elegant ftone-ax, repofited in his own Mufeum, 
and ufed, he fays, in _facrificiis Indorum, but does not fpecify from 
what particular part of the Indies it came. 

‘ ‘Tuts which now lies before you being found in a tumulus, in- 
clines me to pronounce it a military weapon, anfwering to the fteel 
or iron battle-ax in later times; for warlike inftruments only, or, 
at leaft, for the moft part, were interred with the bodies or afhes 
of men in the early ages of the world. 
The moft extraordinary difeovery of this kind that ever was made 
in this part of Europe, or perhaps in any other, is recorded in Pere 
Montfaucon’s Antiguite Expliquée, which as it greatly illuftrates the 
fubject we are now upon, and confirms my conjefure of this flone 
being a military weapon, of very great antiquity, I beg leave to. 
give you here the fubftance of. ‘‘In the year 1685 Monf. 
-« Cocherell, a gentleman living at a place fo called im the diocefe 
‘* of Evereux in Normandy, caufed to be opened an antient Gaulith 
« fepulchre, fituated on his eftate there. After removing fome 
* very large ftones, two human fkeletons were found, the fkulls 
* of each refting on ftone axes or hatchets, one of which was a 
 pyrites, meafuring about feven inches long, and one and a half 
** broad, worked to the fineft edge, and fharpened at the corners. 


[c] Sibbaldi Prodrom. Nat.. Hift. Scot. p. ii. lib. iv. cap. Ja 
Tom. v..p. ii. p. 194. & feq. 
Fhe 
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“¢ The other ax was of an oriental ftone, called Giadus, ot a {pecies 
6 of the /apis mephriticus, about three inches long and two broad; 
«¢ with a hole or perforation on the outfide. Thefe bodies 
‘¢ refted on a flat flone, which being removed, two others pre- 
« fented themfelves with the like ftone axes under their heads, ex-. 
« a@ly refembling the former, as to fhape and figure, but of a 
« different kind of ftone. Thefe laft bodies were accompanied 
‘¢ with three urns filled with coals, or, 1 fhould rather fuppofe, 
‘¢ with wood burnt to a coal. The workmen proceeding {till far- 
“ther, and extending the pit or cavity to a greater breadth, 
« difcovered fixteen or eighteen more bodies, all laid in a regular 
< order, in the fame line, with their faces towards the fouth, and an 
«* ax or hatchet under every head. Near the bodies lay three {pears, 
* or lances made of bone, and one of them evidently of a horfe’s 
“* fhank bone, together with feveral arrow heads, fome made of 
“bone or ivory, and ethers of ftene. Not far diftant, though — 
<* fomewhat higher than the laft ftratum of bodies, was found a 
“< vaft quantity of half burnt bones intermixed with athes.” 
. ‘Tuts is the purport of Monf Cocherell’s account of the contents 
of this ancient fepulchre ; and Pere Montfaucon’s opinion upon it 
was, that here were interred the bodies of people of different na- 
tions, and of the remoteft age. The loweft courfe, or ftratum, 
he fuppofes, were of a very barbarous race of people, who had 
not the ufe of iron or any other metal, and the like of the two 
uppermoft ; .but from the circumftance of one of their axes being 
formed out of the lapis nephriticus, a fpecies of precious flene, as 
calls it, he infers that thefe were the bodies of the principal com- 
~manders or chiefs. ‘The burnt bones, he fuppofes, were the re- 
‘mains of Gaulifh foldiers, as they had the cuftom of burning their 
dead. 
On relating this difcovery to different people, Pere Menthanen 
was informed, that thefe kind of ftone axes were dug up frequently 
in 
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in the Netherlands, Picardy, Artois, and other parts of Lower 
Germany, where Barbarifm long prevailed, and the uncivilized in- 
habitants oftentimes made incurfions on their neighbours, and 
fometimes driving them out, fixed themfelves in their feats. On 
this information he applied to the procurator of Corbie abbey, who 
fent him two ftone axes, found at a great depth in the earth. One 
was of pyrites, the other of a much fofter kind of ftone, and for 
that reafon much thicker in its fubftance than its companion: which 
circumftance, by the way, accounts for the unufual thicknefs of the 
ftone ax now under confideration ; for it vaftly exceeds in fub- 
ftance all thofe which are repofited in the Britifh Mufeum, where 
I lately examined feveral, which are all thin and elegant in their 
form, and compofed of the hardeft ftone, as da/altes, flint, and 
the like. I could not but obferve too, that not one in this repo- 
fitory has any hole or perforation, fo that they rather refemble the 
Britifh inftruments of brafs, called Ce/ts, than battle-axes or hat- 
chets. The two which were fent from Corbie to Montfaucon, 
are engraven in plate cxxxviii. of his Antiquiteé Expliquée ; but 
that made of the foft ftone was very imperfect, when firft difco- 
vered, fo that the edge, or thin end was quite gone. 

Dovsrvess thefe ftone axes have, at different times, been dug 
up in all parts of this ifland. We have before obferved, from Sir 
Robert Sibbald, that they are found in Scotland. Dr. Plott, in | 
his Natural Hiftory of Staffordfhire (p. 397), {peaking of the 
flint arrow heads, adds, ‘ either the Britons, Romans, or both, 
‘* alfo made them axes of ftone, whereof there was one found on 
‘«« the Wever hills, made of a {peckled flint, ground to an edge; 
‘* and I heard of fuch another that was met with on the Morridge 
“ (a hill fo called in the Moorlands), which how they might be 
«s faftened to a helve, may be feen in the Mufeum Afhmoleanum 
«© at Oxford, where there are feveral Indian ones of the like 
«kind fitted up in the fame manner as when formerly ufed.” 

II. R That 
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That found at Weaver hills is engraven in plate xxxii. of Plott's 
Staffordfhire, and nearly refembles one of thofe engraved by Mont- 
faucon, and above defcribed. 

Sirk William Dugdale, in his Hiftory of Warwickthire [e}, alfo 
gives us the icon of one found with feveral others, in an old fort (as 
he ftyles it), containing feven acres of ground, at Oldburg in that 
county. ‘ They were (fays he) about four inches and an half in 
“ length, curioufly wrought by grinding, or fome fuch way ; 
*¢ one end is fhaped like the edge of a pole-ax ;” and he thinks, 
they were weapons ufed by the Britons before the art of making 
arms of brafs or iron. 

I AGREE entirely with Dugdale, that thefe were Britifh in- 
ftruments of war, and ufed by them before they had the art of 
making arms of brafs or iron; but I go farther, and am perfuaded 
that when they fabricated thefe ftone weapons, they had no know- 
ledge at all of thefe metals; and that muft have been at a very 
early period indeed, as in Julius Caefar’s time they had abundance 
of fcythed chariots, which probably were introduced here by the 
Phoenicians fome ages before; fince the Gauls, who together 
with the Britons had one common origin, had no ufe of thefe 
chariots. 

How low an idea foever fome people may entertain of the An- 
tient Britons, they can hardly be thought fo barbarous and igno- 
rant as to have made their battle-axes and {pear-heads of ftone, and 
this with great labour and difficulty in the execution, when, at 
the fame time, they were mechanics fufficient to make iron fcythes, 
and had fuch plenty of iron as to arm their chariots of war with 
this deftruétive weapon. 

On the whole, I am of opinion that thefe ftone axes are by far 
the moft antient remains exifting at this day of our Britifh an- 
ceftors, and probably coaeval with the firft inhabitants of this 
ifland. As fuch, I flatter myfelf this fhort differtation, imperfe& 


[e] P. 778. 
as 
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as itis, on this curious {pecies of military weapons, will not appear 
to you quite ufelefs or unentertaining. 


I remain, GENTLEMEN, 
With great efteem and refpect, 


Your moft obedient, humble fervant, 


Cuartes Carlifle, 
Old Burlington-Street, Dec. §, 1765. 


P, S. Since my finifhing this letter I have met with a p 
relating to thefe inftruments in an anonymous letter from Edinburgh 
to Mr. Gordon, printed in his Itinerarium Septentrionale, p, 172, 
which I beg leave to add here.-—‘‘ In a cairn in Airfhire was found 
‘an inftrument of ftone of the flinty kind, refembling a wedge. 
«* Such are very common in Scotland. They have been confidered 
«as a fort of arms, which the antients made ufe of before the ufe 
“¢ of brafs and iron. I rather think they were the hatchets which 
“« the priefts in thofe days ufed for killing victims. That flinty ftones 
‘“¢ were antiently ufed for killing facrifices is evident from Livy, 
“‘ where, fpeaking of the Roman Pater Patratus, who was fent 
“‘ by Tullus tomake a league with the Albani, he fays, Porcum faxo 
“< filice percufit. How thefe hatchets came to be left at the fepul- 
*¢ chres of the dead, will be no difficult matter to account for, if 
** we confider the cuftom of throwing arms and all forts of things 
« into the funeral pile.” 
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XIX. Obfervations on Stone Hammers. By Mr. Pegge. 


Read at the Sociery of AnTiquarizes, Nov. 8, 1770. 


E have had two ftone inftruments lately difcovered in this 

iflandy-which are fuppofed, and I think with reafon, to be 
Britith [a], and of a very remote antiquity. They were exhibited 
at the Society accompanied with learned differtations by the refpe&t- 
ive members ; the firft by the late worthy prefident, the bifhop of 
Carlifle, and the fecond by the Rev. Mr. Lort. Another of thefe 
inftruments has lately fallen into my hands, on which occafion, as 
there feems to remain fome doubt concerning the ufe of them 
amongft our anceftors, I fhall take the liberty of giving my opi- 
nion upon that head, together with the grounds thereof. 

Tue bifhop, in his paper, conjectures they were military wea- 
pons [4], and adduces a notable paflage from Pere Montfaucon 
concerning fome axes or hatchets of ftone difcovered in a fepulchre 
in Normandy, A. D. 1685 [c]. But this learned man has not 
interpofed his opinion whether they were warlike inftruments or 
not ; and indeed they are fo totally different from the ftones which 
are the fubje& of the bifhop’s enquiry, that they contribute nothing 
to their illuftration. They are fharp and thin, and made, ‘one of 
them at leaft, of a precious ftone, fo that they have no refem- 
blance to the rude perforated blocks we are here {peaking of. The 


fo] Mr. Hearne, however, in Leland’s Itin. iv. p. vi. efteems them Danifh. © 
{4} Mr. Hearne is of the fame opinion, 1. c. : 
[«}] Montfaucon’s Antiq. vol. V. p. 132, Engl. edit. 
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fame may be {aid of the ftones his lordfhip cites from Dr. Plott [d], 
and Sir William Dugdale [e}, as likewife thofe found in Belgic 
Gaul, and mentioned by Montfaucon, in the paflage above quoted. 
The bifhop, however, who was too juft and candid to conceal any — 
thing, reports in a poftfcript the opinion of a correfpondent of Mr. 
Gordon [/], who efteems them to -be implements ufed in facri- 
fices for the killing of viétims. This opinion ftands there uncon- 
tradi&ted ; whence it fhould feem that his lordfhip, after all, leaves 
us in fufpenfe as to. the true ufe and application of them. 

Mg. Profeffor Lert [g], without declaring his fentiments, is 
content with obferving, that the Edda makes frequ:nt mention of 
the Malleus of the god Thor, which is particularly celebrated as 
fatal not only to enemies, but to giants and demons, which feems 
to imply our inftruments were of the nature of Thor’s Ma/leus, and 
might be employed in war. This golden Malleus of. Thor, of 
which fee Wormius, Mon. Dan. p. 13, appears plainly in the type _ 
of Mr. Thorefby’s famous coin, given by Sir Andrew Fountaine, 
and pronounced to be the beft of all the numerous reprefentations 


[d] Staffordthire, plate xxxiii. 
[¢] Warwickthire, p. 778. 
[f] Gordon’s Itin. Septentr. p. 172. 
[g] Mr. Lort’s opinion, as here ftated, acompanied the ftone inferted in plate 
viii. (fig. 2.) found 6 feet below the furface, in a turf mofs, about 2 miles from 
Havertham, in Weftmoreland. Large trees have been difcovered lying nearly par- 
allel to each other, above and under the furface of the fame mofs. The ftone is 
of a clofe grit, 11 inches long, 3 inchcs thick, and 4 inches and a half broad, 
‘with ahole in the middle. Mr. Lort obferves an inftrument fomewhat refembling 
this in the Mufeum Danicum, defcribed as ‘* Malleus lapideus nigricante con- 
‘¢ ftans minera filicea, qu ferme lapidem Lydium refert, figura cuneum acutum, 
* 10 pollices longus.” The author of this defcription doubts whether the ftone be 
natural or artificial. The fame book mentions an urn found in Holfatia, 1686, 
containing afhes, bones, a flint {pear head, and a ftone like a hatchet. Mr. Lort 
then cites the malleus of Thor, and concludes with fuppofing thefe inftruments 
made before the ufe of iron was known, as among the Indians, 
of 
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of that piece [4], in his Differtatio Epiftolaris ad Comit. Pembroch, 
in Dr. Hickes’s Thefaurus. However, it has more the figure of a 
ball than a hammer; and good Antiquaries, Nic. Koeder, and Sir 
Andrew Fountaine, even doubt whether the effigies on the coin 
may not belong to our Saviour rather than the northern. deity 
Thor; therefore-nothing decifive, as to the ufe of thefe inftru- 
ments, can be colleéted from Mr. Lort’s memoir. 

For the refolution then of our doubts on this fubje&, I beg 
leave to obferve, firft, that by the ftriéteft inquifition I can make, 
I do not find that either Britons or Gauls made ufe of any fuch 
weapon in war as thefe heavy ftones, perforated for the purpofe of 
receiving handles or ftaves ; and yet, furely, as fo many of their 
warlike inftruments are mentioned, and fome of them defcribed, 
by ancient authors, a weapon of fuch a fingular and extraordinary 
nature as this, could never have pafled fo generally unnoticed. 
This is indeed but a negative kind of argument, and therefore 
I proceeed, 

SeconDLy, to note @ priori, that the inftrument under confi- 
deration is abfolutely unfit for the purpofe of war. Thefe ftones, 
as appears from the {pecimens produced, are of different fizes. The 
bifhop’s was 8 inches long; mine is 9 inches long, 4 broad, and 
2.1-half thick, and 11 inches long. ‘They are confequently of 
different weights ; the weights of the other two were not known ; 
mine weighed 5 lb. 1-4th, and as Mr. Lort’s was fo much larger, 
it could fcarce weigh lefs than 7 lb. Now it is not likely an inftru- 
ment fo maffive and ponderous fhould ever be ufed as a miffile 
weapon ; neither doth the form of it accord, with that intention, 
fince it is more in the figure of an hammer, as Mr. Lort very pro- 
perly calls it ; befides, the hole intended for the reception of an helve, 
plainly fhews it could not be defigned for that fervice, but muft be 
of the nature of a great hammer, or fledge, which, when accom- 
modated with its helve, it would very much refemble. Suppofing 


[4] Thorefby’s Mufeum, p. 339. 
at 
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it then to have been a military weapon, it could have been no 
otherwife ufed than as a battle-ax, and yet this we think as impro- 
bable as the former fuppofition of its being a miffile ; for admitting 
the fhaft to have been but 3 or 4 feet long, fuch a piece of offenfive 
armour would have been too ponderous to be weilded with any de- 
gree of dexterity; after a mifs-blow (and a blow from a weapon 
fo heavy to raife would be eafily avoided) the head muft be fup- 
pofed to come to the ground, and the ftriker would fcarce be able 
to recover it at arm’s length, for a repetition of his ftroke, and in 
the mean time muft confequently ftand very open to his antagonitft, 
and be greatly expofed to a ftab, or any other dangerous affault. 

Tue conclufion then muft be, that thefe perforated {tones were 
not originally applied to any warlike purpofe, but rather to fome 
domeftic fervice, either as a hammer, or beetle, for common ufe, 
or, as Mr. Gordon’s correfpondent, Aldrovandus, and others have 
thought, for the flaying of larger beafts in facrifice. And if any 
of them are found in or near fepulchres, this would be no objeétion 
with me to the above determination ; fince it was fo cuftomary 
with the ancient Barbarians to interr valuable houfhold utenfils, as 
well as arms, along with the deceafed [7]. And I prefume, that 
as thefe hammers, rude as they are, muft have been wrought 
with vaft labour, when the ufe of iron and other metal was 
not known, they muft have been moveables of great eftimation in 
thofe days, perhaps as valuable and important as any the owner 
had. 

TueEse ftones are perforated, and the hole is very nearly at the 
centre of gravity. Now this circumftance of perforation, which 
determines them to be of the nature of a hammer, or beetle, diftin- 


[i] I take the ftone axes in Montfaucon, which occur with urns, &c. and 
even with military weapons, to have been implements of domeftic ufe neverthe- 
lefs. And the two cited by Mr. Lort from the A/ufeum Danicum to have been for 
the fame purpofe. 
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guifhes them not only from all thofe ftones mentioned by Mont- 
faucon, but alfo from thofe cited by Mr. Lort from the Mu/feum 
Danicum, which feem to be rather chiffels or axes, than hammers. 
And I lay much upon this obfervation, becaufe I look upon it to 
be a capital miftake in deciding on the ufe of thefe ftones, to 
confound different utenfils one with another, which yet, as ap- 
pears from this memoir, writers have been too apt to do. 
Wherefore I obferve for a conclufion, that the only ftone which 
refembles ours, fo far as has occurred to me from my books, and 
that was certainly ufed the fame way, is that in Montfaucon, vol. V. 
plate xxxvi. N°. 8. only it isthorter, and confequently more ob- 
tufe; for as to that in Mr. Thorefby’s Ducatus Leod. p. 565, and 
in his plate N°. 29, defcanted upon both by him there, and by 
Mr. Hearne [4], it is fharp at both ends, and the perforation is on 
the fide, which caufes it to fall rather under the denomination of 
an ax than a hammer. 


[4] Hearne in Leland’s Itin. vol. IV. p. vi. et feq. 
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XX. Obfervations on an Infeription in the Church of 
Sunning-Hill, Berks. By Dr. Milles, Dean of 
Exeter, and Prefident of the Society. 


Read at the Socrety of Antiquarigs, Feb. 25, 1768. 


HE parifh church of Sunning-Hill in Berkfhire, is a 
{pecimen, both in its form and fize, of the earlier parochial 
churches which were built in this kingdom, confifting only of a 
nave, and a {mall chancel, divided by a {quare belfry tower. 
On the impoft moulding of one of the arches of this tower, is 
carved the following infcription : 


XI-RY: OB?: LOING?: PRESBIt 


which I read thus, Undecimo Kalendarum Marti obiit Livingus 
Prefbiter. 

Tue name of the prieft, the ftyle of the infcription, the form 
and abbreviation of the letters, and the place where it is cut, feem 
to indicate great antiquity. 

Ir is well known to thofe who are converfant with our antient 
records, that Livingus occurs frequently in them as a Saxon 
proper name. The laft bifhop of Devonfhire, before the removal 
of the epifcopal fee from Crediton to Exeter, was called by this 
name. He held the fee of Worcefter at the fame time, and died 
in the reign of Edward the Confeffor [a]. 


[a] See Godwin de Praefulibus, p. 399, ed. Richardfon. 
Vou. IL. THESE 
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TueEseE Saxon names growing into difufe after the conqueft 

and being fucceeded by thofe of the Normans, make it probable. 
that this prieft lived not long after that period. 
Tue fiyle and fituation of the infcription thew it to have been 
rather commemorative than fepulchral. It is not impoffible that 
the body of Livingus might have been interred under the belfry, 
at that time perhaps the entrance to the church, which might ori- 
ginally have confifted only of the chancel and tower; parochial. 
churches being at that early period very {mall, and the dead being 
more generally buried in the porch, or before the entrance, than: 
within the church. 

Tuts infcription, however, which points.out the day of Li- 
vingus’s death, without taking notice of the year, feems rather in- 
tended as a memorial to his fucceflors and parifhioners of the day 
on which his death was to be celebrated, or a mafs to be faid 
for his foul, either on account of his fandity, or for fome le-. 
gacy, benefaction, or fum of money given for that purpofe. It is. 
indeed precifely the ftile in which all the entries are made in the 
Roman calendars for the' celebration of the deaths of their faints,. 
founders, and benefaCtors. 

Tue fimplicity and concifenefs of the infcription is another 
proof of its antiquity, and fo is the ufe of the Roman numerals, 
and the form of the letters, which are Roman capitals, except the 
M) in Martii, and the E in Prefbiter, which are Saxon letters. 

I must obferve likewife that the infcription is perfe@, and fills: 
almoft two fides of the impoft moulding. It appears alfo to have 
been cut fubfequent to the building of the tower ; the diftances be- 
tween the words being unequal, on account of fome cavities and. 

_ imperfeétions in the ftone, which rendered it unfit for the infcription.. 


De 
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XXI. Defcription of an antient Font at Bridekirk, in 
Cumberland. By Bif/bop Lyttelton. 


Read at the Society of AnTiquarizes, Dec. 3, 1767. 


Clifford-Street, Dec. 3, 1767. 
GENTLEMEN, 
HE drawings I now fubmit to your infpeétion, reprefent 
the different fides of the famous {quare font, or baptiftery, 
at Bridekirk, in Cumberland, together with the Runic infcription 
on the fouth fide of it. 

Campen, fpeaking of a Roman ftation, now called Pap Cafe, 
in the weftern part of this county, informs us, ‘ that here was 
«‘ found a large open veffel of greenifh ftone, with little images 
‘‘ curioufly engraven upon it, which whether it was an ewer to 
“wath in, or a font, to which ufe it was then employed at 
‘¢ Bridekirk, hard by, he could not fay [a}.” 

Wuart authority Camden had for afferting that it was found 
at Pap Caftle does, not appear ; and indeed I much doubt the fa& ; 
for there is not the leaft tradition, nor are there any figns of there 
ever having been a church or chapel at Pap Caftle ; but there are 
evident marks, by the feulpture which appears on this veflel, not to 
mention the infcription, that it was a font ad origine; for, as the 
annotator on Camden juftly obferves, “ the figures are no other 
«¢ than the pictures of St. John the Baptift,and our Saviour baptized 
«« by him in the river Jordan, the defcent of the Holy Ghoft in the 
«¢ fhape of a dove being alfo very plain [<].” 

Dr. Nicolfon, ‘my very learned predeceffor, has, in a long 
letter to Sir William Dugdale, printed in Bifhop Gibfon’sedition of 
the Britannia [a], explained the infcription, which he thus reads. 


{@] Gibfon’s edit. of the Britannia, vol. II. p. 1007, & feq. 
S 2 Er 
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Er Ekard men egrotten, and to dis men red wer Taner men 
brogten. 

Here Ekard was converted, and to this man’s example were 
the Danes brought. 

In his remarks alfo upon the characters in which it is written,. 
he obferves, ** that though the chief part of them are Runic, yet 
‘¢ fome are purely Saxon; and the language of the whole feems a 
‘¢ mixture of the Danifh and Saxon tongues, the natural effect of 
“the two nations being jumbled together in this part of the 
** world.” On the whole, he concludes, that the infcription is 
Danifh. 

Now, though I entirely agree with him in this point, I ftrongly 
fufpect, that the font is of higher antiquity, and that the infcrip- 
tion was added on a memorable event, about the beginning of the 
eleventh century, under the Danifh government. 

Tue infcription informs us, that here Ekard (probably a Danith 
general, as Bifhop Nicolfon, on good grounds, fuppofes) received: 
baptifm on his converfion to Chriftianity, an example then followed 
by feveral of his countrymen at this place. It is not likely that 
the font was made on that particular occafion, for every mother- 
church had a font on its firft erection; but it is very likely that 
the baptifm of fo confiderable a perfon, accompanied by that of fe- 
veral of his followers, fhould be recorded by an infcription on the: 
font at which they received their baptifm. 


Lremain, GENTLEMEN,. 
With great regard, 
Your moft obedient, 
humble fervant, 


Carlfle.. 


SINCE 


. 
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Since my writing the above, I learn that there is a defeription 
ef this antient font inferted in the Gentleman’s Magazine for the 
month of May, 1749, by an anonymous correfpondent, who en- 
deavours to. explain all the fculpture, but with what fuccefs I will 
not determine. 


Extra& of a Letter from the Rev. Mr. John Bell, Vicar of 
Bridekirk, who communicated the annexed Draughts of this Font. 
Dated Dec. 11, 1767. 


«“ T HE drawings of the fouth and north fides * of this font 
“were made this year by one Ainfley, apprentice to Mr.. 
“* Jefferies; the other two fides * by Mr. Elliot, employed by 


« Jefferies to furvey the county. The figures on: the eaft fide 


“« are probably enough fuppofed to reprefent the baptifin of Chrift,. 
«who ftands in a kind of font or vafe, with.a nimbus almoft de-. 
*s faced, round his head, and over him a dove, whofe head is alfo 
“ imperfect. On the north fide is a relief of the angel, driving 
« Adam and Eve out of Paradife; Eve, clinging round the tree, 


- fhews an unwillingnefs to depart. ‘The weft fide, contrary to 
«¢ the affertion of the magazine writer, who is fuppofed to have: 


“ been one Mr. Smith, of Wigton, is the moft complete.” 


* Plates 1X. and X. The characters in which the infcription is contained are 
here tranfcribed from the accurate copy.of them in the edition of the Britannia. 
abovementioned,. 
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XXII. Od/ervatiors on Caefar’s Invafion of Britain, and 
more particularly his Paffage acrofs the Thames. By 
the Hon. Daines Barrington. Jn two Letters, ad- 
dreffed to thé late Bifbop of Carlifle. 


Read at the Soctery of Anriquaries, Feb. 18, 1768. 


My Lorp, 


AVIN G lately had occafion to trouble you with stinnaiites [a] 
concerning the antiquity of moft of the Welth caftles, fome 
of which have been fuppofed to be the works of the Romans, it 
naturally occafioned my looking into fuch ancient writers as 
have given any account of what paffed in this country, from the 
firft invafion by Julius Caefar, to the time it was totally abandoned 


by the Roman legions. 
Tne Commentaries of Cacfar claim our moft immediate at- 


tention in this collection of hiftorians, as he was an eye-witnefs of 
what he defcribes ; I fhall therefore take the liberty of making fome 
obfervations upon his own account chiefly, of his two expeditions 
againft this ifland: from part of which I fhall fubmit to your 
Lordfhip fome few conjectures, which relate to Britith antiquities. 
There feems to have never been a worfe planned or conduéted en- 
terprize than cach of thefe invafions. 

UnpeErR pretence that the Britons fometimes fent affiftance 
to the Gauls, Caefar determined upon this; meafure without 
confulting the fenate, chiefly for the empty glory of carrying his 
conquefts into a country which could anfwer no other purpofes 


[a] Printed in vol. I. p. 278 & feq. 
than 


A 
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than thofe of curiofity and vanity ; the Romans, therefore, in the 
time of Honorius, very prudently abandoned their expenfive and 
unneceflary acquifition. 

Sveronius[4] is fo puzzledto find out motives for Caefar's throw- 
ing away two campaigns in this idle attempt, that he afcribes it 
to his having been a virtuofo, and collector of precious ftones, of 
which he expected to find a great profufion on the Britifh coaft, 
particularly of pearls. 

He was undoubtedly a moft extraordinary man, both for civil 
and military abilities; but I fhall hereafter have occafion to mention 
fome abfurdities, which his moft egregious vanity led him into, 
whilft he commanded the Roman armies. : 

Caesar informs us, that he undertook his firft expedition at the 
end of the fummer ; and that his force confifted of two legions (or 
upwards of 8000 men) which were tranfported in eighty veticis ; 
befides this, he embarked fome eavalry in eighteen fhips, which 
were difperfed by a ftorm, and never landed in Britain. 

Tue natives not only oppofed him with fome fuccefs on his 
firft landing the troops, but afterwards abfolutely out-general’d 
him; for they determined never to meet his army in the field, but 
to oblige him to return to Gaul for want of provifions, which he 
had not taken the common precautions of fupplying himfelf with 
from the continent. 

Turis they accordingly effected ; Caefar feems to have hardly ftirred 
from the firft place of his debarkation ; and he went back to Gaul, 


without any other fruit of a very expenfive expedition, but that of 


a few Britifh hoftages, which they had undertaken to give him be- 
fore his invafion, though he would.not then liften to any fuch pros 


pofal. 


[4] Jul. Caef. c. 47. The fame writer charges Caefar with every kind of 
rapine and extortion, both in Gaul and Lufitania. 


AFTER: 
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AFTER being thus baffled, he prepared the enfuing winter for a 
more formidable attack; and his army now confifted of no lefs than 
five legions, with a proportionable number of cavalry, againft un- 
difciplined Barbarians, who he knew, however, (from former expe- 
riexce) had teo much prudence to put the fate of their ifland upon 
a decifive battle egainft fuch a force of veteran troops. 

‘ue flect for tranfporting his troops confiflted of 800 veffels. 

AcainsT this vaft armament the only meafure taken by the 
Britons, beyond adhering to the mode of defence fo fuccefsfully ufed 
the preceding year, was that of conftituting Caffibeian commander 
of their combined forces. : 

Caxrsar wanted to bring on a general engagement, and there- 
fore entered Caffibelan’s territories, the fituation of which he defcribes 
in the following words: ‘ cujus fines a maritimis civitatibus flumen 
« dividit quod appellatur Tamefis, a mare circiter millia paffuum 
Xxx.” 

I must own that I cannot conceive the river hereby alluded to 
is the Thames, as hath been generally fuppofed. 

Tuis river is known to run weft and eaft : how then could it di- 
vide Caffibelan’s kingdom from the ftates or clans on the fea coa/t, 
which lies north and fouth ? 

I FEAR I mutt repeat this objection, to make it the more intel- 
ligible ; the ftates on the fea fhore might be divided by a river run- 
ning in fuch a direétion ; but Caffibelan’s territory could not be 
divided from the fea coaft, by a river with fuch a courfe [c]. 

In fhort, I fhould fuppofe, that Caffibelan’s kingdom lay on the 
upper parts of the Medway; and not in Effex, Middlefex, or 
Hertfordfhire ; as the words (if accurately attended to) will not 
bear any other conftruétion. 


[¢] Caefar’s Geography hath been charged with inaccuracies in what relates to 
his conquefts in Germany. See Goldaftus’s Philological Letters, printed at 
Leipfic, 1674, Epift. 53. 


As 
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As the Medway empties itfelf into the Thames, it might very 
poffibly go at this time by the fame name [d], efpecially as Bullet 
informs us, that the Celtic word Tam [e| imports @ river in the 
Gaulith language, and that ys fignifies crooked, or winding; fuch 
name was therefore applicable to almoft every river. I fhould rather 
conceive indeed (if J may be indulged in fuch a conjecture) that the 
Thames, at the time of this invafion, was called by the Britith word 
Avon, or River. It might be fo ftiled nar’ eZoynv, as we even. 
now, {peaking of the Thames, generally fay the River. 

Ir the Medway might be fuppofed to have been called the Ta- 
mefis, this will, at the fame time, folve moft of the difficulties with 
regard tothe part of the Thames, in which Caefar’s army afterwards 
forded to attack Caffibelan’s, which all antiquaries have been 
obliged to rack their invention to form conjectures about. 

As I have here happened to touch upon the paflage of the 
Thames by the Roman army, it puts me in mind of the inftance 
of Caefar’s ill-grounded vanity which 1 have before alluded to, 
He is known to have been exceffively minute in the defcription of 
a bridge, which he built over the Rhine ; and the reafons which he 
gives for the delay, that it occafioned to the progrefs of his arms, 
are the following ; ‘* Caefar his de caufis Rhenum tranfire decreve- 
“rat; fed navibus tranfire neque fatis tutum effe arbitrabatur, 
“ neque fuae, neque Populi Romani dignitatis effe fatuebat.” 


{[d] Thus Dr. Cay fuppofes that the Ufk, in the ninth century, was called the 
Severn; becaufe it empties itfelf into that river, ‘* Anno enim Domini 896 (ut 
Roffenfis Hiftoria refert) Pagani noctu recedentes per provinciamMerciorum non 
ceffabant, donec ad villam fuper Sabrinam quae Cantabrigge vocatur pervenerunt 5 
per Sabrinam, Ufcam intelligens, quod notior fluvius ille, in quem fe Ufca recipit.” 
De Antiq. Cantab. p. 215. London 1568, 12°. 

[e] See Bullet, in the article Tam, Vol. III. Befancon, 1760, Folio, and Vol. I. 


P- 342- 
[f] De Bello Gallico, lib. iv.c. 17. 
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Ir a Pruffian general was in his difpatches to give no better 
reafon for the building a bridge than the two laft of thefe, I fhould 
imagine he would not continue long to have the command of an 
army. 

Bur to return from this digreffion.—Caffibelan: fhewed him- 
felf worthy of the great truft repofed in him: he determined never 
to meet the Romans in the field, but to diftrefs them in their 
foraging parties, and to protraé the war. ‘This obliged Caefar to 
attack him in his head quarters; but I fhall ufe Caefar’s own words 
for an inference which feems clearly deducible from them. ‘* Cog-— 
‘‘ nofcit non longé ex eo loco oppidum Caffibelauni abefle: oppidum 
‘‘ autem Britanni vocant quum fylvas impeditas vallo atque foffd 
‘¢ munierunt, quo incurfionis vitandae caufa convenire confueve- 
runtf g |.” 

AFTER this very particular defcription of a Britith oppidum, or for- 
tification, why fhould the camps difperfed all over England, and 
often at vaft diftances from the ftations of Roman legions, be fup- 
pofed, generally, to be their works, or thofe of the Danes [4]? 

From this ftrong-hold Caefar drove Caffibelan and his army, 
which was too {mall for the Roman general to mention the fup- 
pofed numbers of; as the victory, (or rather Caffibelan’s aban- 
doning his camp) would then have redounded {0 little to the ho- 
nour of the conqueror. 


[g] It is a very extraordinary tranflation which Mr. Carte hath made of this 
paflage, ‘* So the Britains call a thick grove with a /awn in the middle of it, fur- 
** rounded with a ditch and rampart to fecure it from the fudden incurfions of an 
“S enemy.” Carte, Vol. I. p.g4. I cannot but think this antiquary inferted 
the lawn in the middle, to favour fome conjectures he had made about Roman and 
Britifh camps. 

{4} I muft here beg leave alfo to mention a paflage in Dio Caffius, which 
fhews many of the /maller barrows to have been raifed by the Britons for the pur- 
pofe of Generals haranguing their armies, 

Bevdeixa (the famous Britifh queen) ave6n ems Tov 

IMME- 
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IMMEDIATELY after this, Caefar returned.to Gaul, with no other 
tokens of triumph, than a few hoftages, and a tribute, which was 
too inconfiderable to ftate the amount of. This {mall tribute (if ever 
paid) I fhould fuppofe was raifed from what is now the county of 
Kent; as Caefar does not feem to have penetrated much further 
into the country. Tacitus therefore fays, «* Divus Julius Britanniam 
‘* pofteris oftendit tantum; non tradidit.” 

I ruinx it very clear from this account, every circumftance of 
which is taken from Caefar’s own Commentaries, that never was 
fo confiderable a force, under fo confummate a general, employed 
for nearly two. fucceffive campaigns, to fo little purpofe; not to 
forget the numerous and expenfive fleet of tranfports. 

AnpD here we muft obferve likewife, that Caefar was guilty 
of the greateft imprudence and- neglect, with regard to this 
attendant fleet; upon which though the very exiftence of his 
army depended, yet he feems not to have procured any admiral, 
or other officer, who was the leaft acquainted with the navi- 
gation of a fhort but formidable paflage to the Romans. From 
this ignorance, a {pring tide (which they had never before expe- 
rienced) was very near deftroying all the tranfports that had 
been drawn_on fhore. 

Ir it is thought too prefumptuous in one who is not the leaft 
acquainted with military operations, to criticife the conduct of fo 
great a general, let it be remembered, that his own countrymen 
were much more fevere in their cenfures on thefe ill-concerted ex- 
peditions againft this ifland, as is well known by that often-cited 

line. 
Territa quaefitis oftendit terga Britannis.” 

Befides this, the greateft generals (one of which Caefar con- 
feffedly was) do not always act with equal prudence and abilities ; 
if they did, Alexander would not be the only conqueror, who 
would want another world for the further progrefs of his arms. 
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Caesar is known te have made himfelf mafter of perhaps near a 
fourth part of the globe: may it not therefore be efteemed rather 
providential, that he fhould throw away one or two campaigns, 
when he was embarked in a moft unjuft enterprize, againft the 
inhabitants of an ifland, who feem to have been invaded merely, 
becaufe they were fituated more to the Weftward, than the Roman 
arms had before penetrated ? 

But, my Lord, it now becomes high time to clofe thefe re- 
marks: my only apology for which muft be, that every circum- 
ftance relative to the firft conqueft -of this ifland, is naturally fo 
interefting to an Englifhman, efpecially when it will appear, that 
a more effeCtual refiftance was made to the Roman arms by our 
anceftors in a ftate of fimplicity and barbarifm, than thefe ambi- 
tious conquerors had experienced in any other part of the globe. 


T am, 
Your Lordfhip’s 
Moft faithful 


Humble fervant, 


Danes BARRINGTON. 


Remarks 
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Remarks on Caefar’s /uppofed Paffage of the Thames. 
By the Hon. Daines. Barrington.. 


’ Read at the Society. of ANTIQUARIES, Noy. 24, 1768, and Jan..19,.1769.. 


My Lorp,. 


AVING lately troubled your Lordfhip with a letter rela-- 

tive to fome circumftances in the two invafions of this. 
ifland by Julius Caefar, I ventured, amongft fome other obfer-. 
vations on Britifh antiquities, to fuppofe that Caefar’s army never. 
forded the river now called the Thames. 

I nore now to fend your Lordfhip fome additional proofs of 
this conjefture ; and, amongft others, it is very remarkable, that: 
though Caefar twice mentions this river, he only fpeaks of it as 
‘«<flumen quod vocatur Thamefis.” Is it not extraordinary that he. 
fhould not dwell longer on this moft capital river, which, befides 
many other circumftances, could not. but engage the curiofity and 
attention of a Roman from its tide, which is not experienced in any 
river that empties itfelf into the Mediterranean fea ? 

As this conje€ture, however, feems to contradict Caefar’s-own: 
appellation, and as the contrary is fuppofed both by Camden and. 
Bifhop Kennet (two of the greateft antiquaries, perhaps,. that 
ever exifted), it may be thought neceflary that I fhould fupport 
what I have ventured to advance by every poffible argument againft. 
the weight of two fuch defervedly great authorities, 
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I must own, that I recolleé&ted, when I rifqued this obfervation, 
it was in oppofition to both thefe antiquaries ; but as it fhould 
feem that the point in controverfy muft be decided by a few lines 
in Caefar’s Commentaries, I was determined to read and judge for 
myfelf from that oniy authority to which recourfe fhould be had on 
this occafion. 

Havinc made my own ileal therefore, from thefe paf- 
fages, I afterwards perufed with great attention what both Cam- 
den and Kennet have urged with regard to the place in which 
Ceefar is firft f{uppofed to have croffed the Thames; and fhall give 
a fair ftate of both their arguments. 

As Iam convinced that both thefe antiquaries are miftshen i in 
what they have advanced ; fo, 1-think, I can perceive what was 
the oecafion of their errors. 

CampeEn was ftruck with the name of Coway Stakes, near 
Oatlands, in Surrey, merely becaufe Caefar mentions that the 
Britons made ufe of fakes to oppofe his fording the Thames. 

Now the preliminary objeétion to this having been the place 
where Caefar’s army met with this obftruction, is, that if by tra- 
dition this was the ford where they paffed, it muft have been fo 


called by a Britifh name. 
I cannot pretend to fay what a ftake might be called in that 


language, any further than by the Welfh terms which Dr. Davis 
gives us in his Welfh and Latin Ditionary, in which he renders 
palus (or a ftake) pawl, cledren, buddel, and dif, none of which 
{fynonyms have the leaft affinity to the word fake. 

On the other hand, upon looking into Benfon’s Vocabulary, 
I find the word Szaca, which is rendered /iipites, fo that the name 
muft have been impofed many centuries after Caefar’s invafion : 
now if the Britons valued themfelves upon the oppofition made at 
this ford by means of the ftakes, muft they not have perpetuated © 
it to pofterity by a name taken from their own language ? 


, Bur 
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But I muft now give Cagsar’s own words, with regard both to 
the ftakes, and the circumftances attending the river’s being forded 
by his army, as it will be neceflary fo often to have recourfe to 
them. 

.  Caefar cognito confilio eorum, ad flumen Thamefis in fines 
«¢ Cafibelani exercitum duxit, quod flumen uno omnino loco pedibus, 
‘ atque hoc aegre tranfiri pote?. ES cum veniffet, magnas ani- 
‘¢ madvertit efle copias hoftium. Ripa autem erat acutis fudibus 
‘« praefixis munita, ejufdemque generis fub aqua defixae fudes flu- 
‘“‘ mine tegebantur. His rebus cognitis a perfugis captivifque, 
“« Caefar praemiffo equitatu confertim legiones fubfequi juffit. Sed 
“ e4 celeritate atque impetu milites ierunt (quum capite folo ex aqud 
exftarent) ut hoftes impetum legionum atque equitum fuftinere 
non poflent, ripafque dimitterent, ac fe fugae mandarent [a].” 

CampeEn, having ftated what relates to the ftakes in this paf- 
fage, endeavours to fupport his conjeéture by the authority of 
Bede, who mentions, ‘ that the footfteps of the ftakes are feen to 
‘* this day; and it appears upon the view, that each of them is as 


“ thick as a man’s thigh, and that, being foldered with lead [4), 
‘«‘ they ftuck in the bottom of the river.” 

IFinp this tranflation by Camden is from the firft book of 
Bede’s Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, which is rather an inaccurate abridge- 


[a] De Bello Gallieo, lib. v. c. 18. 

[4] Ponticus Virunnius hath not only covered thefe ftakes with lead, but made 
them to confift of iron and not wood; fo apt are writers to add circumitance to 
circumftance, when once they get beyond the original and only authority. He 
alfo defcribes Caefar’s advancing towards Caffibelan with his fleet, without any 
attempt toford the Thames. See Pont. Brit. Hift. lib. iv. fub princip. 

The Saxon Chronicle likewife (in the firft chapter) takes notice of the Britons 
driving large and fharp ftakes into the Thames, to prevent Caefar’s paffing that 
river, and that they actually prevented it by this obftrufion. This is another 
proof how much all writers deviate from the truth of facts, when they do not {peak 
from authentic materials. ba onfundon pa Romanr, fa noloon hi Fapon 
pone ropd. 
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ment of Caefar’s own account, befides that he takes theliberty to 
mention the ftakes being covered with lead, of which there is not 
the leaft trace or allufion in the Commentaries. 

Ir may be perhaps doubted whether the Britons, at this time, . 
had any lead in fuch a ftate, that they could wrap it round the 
ftakes asa plumber would do at prefeut ; nor can it be well con- 
ceived what purpofe fuch a covering could have anfwered in op- 
pofing Caefar’s paflage. His advance is defcribed to have been 
very rapid; the Britons, therefore, mutt have neceflarily driven 
thefe ftakes into the bed of the river in a great hurry, which 
Caefar exprefsly fays were fharp at the end, (without any mention of 
Jead) as they fhould be for the purpofe of driving them very far in,- 
upon which indeed the whole ftrength of the fortification depended, 
But of what ufe could this covering with lead poflibly be, upon this 
fudden attack ? It is not neceflary for me to fhew for what other 
purpofe thefe ftakes, fuppofed to be ftill vifible in the time of Bede, 
had been driven into the bed of the river ; poflibly, however, they 
are only the remains of a fifhing wear, fo many of which, in the 
Thames particularly, are diretted to be deftroyed by the 23d 
chapter of Magna Charta. 

Tuat the ftakes found fome years fince near Oatlands were 
only the remains of fuch a fifhing wear, I have lately happened to 
procure the following very decifive proof. 

A FISHERMAN at Shepperton told me, that he had cenibe a 
very large barbel, near the fpot where Caefar pafled the Thames 
at Coway Stakes; andupon my afking how he came to know any 
thing about this matter, he faid, he had been employed by fome 
gentlemen to take up the ftakes at that place, which they pro- 
nounced to be thofe that were made ufe of again{t Caefar. 


On this, I defired that he would carry me to Coway Stakes, and 
would fhew me in what direétion they were plaeed, which he 
pointed out to me, by carrying his boat acrofs in the very line 
6 where 
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where they had been driven. The annexed rough plan will explain 
this bettter than any verbal defcription : 


Cc 


Coway Stakes 


Middlefex. A. 


J. 


Ir is agreed on all hands that Caefar’s army croffed from the 
fouth point B. to the north point A. as the ftakes were really 
ranged. Now it muft appear to any one who will examine the 
direGtion as here reprefented, that fuch ftakes could not poflibly 
have obftructed the paflage of an army ; for to anfwer {uch purpofe 
they muft have been driven from C to D. 

Be this, however, as it may, it is fufficient for me to have 
proved by Caefar’s own words, that the ftakes to oppofe his 
paflage were not covered with lead; and it therefore becomes 
demonftration that thofe which Bede alludes to, muft have been 
ufed for fome other purpofe. , 

TueEre is alfo a ftill fhorter anfwer to this paflage in Bede, fo 
nwich relied upon by Camden, which is, that the place is not at all 
afcertained where thefe ftakes were found, fo that it is equally appli- 
cable to any other part of the Thames [c]. 

THAT the river, befides this, is not fordable at Coway Stakes, 
I fhall now prove by Camden’s own ftate of the fa&t, upon which 
the very poffibility of his conjecture being admiffible muft entirely 


[c] Mr.S.Gale, ina differtation on Caefar’s paflage of the Thames, printed in 
vol. I. p. 183, fupports the opinion of Camden, as to his croffing at Otclands, but 
fcarcely makes ufe of any arguments which had not been before infifted upon. 


Vo. II. depend. 
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depend. He informs us, that the Thames is at Coway fcarce fix 
feet deep ; though after this he fays, that he cannot be miftaken in 
what he hath advanced on account of the fhallowne/s of the river. 
Now this great antiquary muft have entirely forgotten the part of 
Caefar’s account that makes moft exprefs mention of the heads of 
the Roman infantry being above the water. Was Cacfar not thus 
particular and minute, it might poflibly have been contended, 
that the infantry crofled on horfeback, whilft their horfes fwam, as 
they pafled the Menai under Paulinus, in their invafion of the 
ifland of Anglefey 

Now, my Lord, I muft beg leave to infift that the water 
fhould not be in any part deeper than four feet and a half for the 
infantry of an army to crofs by fording ; 


Qualia nunc hominum producit corpora tellus. 


Mr. Horfley indeed afferts, that he hath been informed there are 
three or four fords not above five feet deep in the neighbourhood 
of Guildford. 

Tis, however, proves too much; for Caefar exprefsly values 
himfelf upon paffing at the only ford; and if there were more than 
one, to what purpofe did the Britons drive their ftakes to obftru@ 
his paflage, when he might have croffed at fo many others? 

Tuese are the chief arguments which Camden makes ufe of, to 
prove that Caefar’s army forded the Thames at Coway Stakes, 
which he concludes with thefe words, ** And I am the firft that 
«1 know who hath fettled it (viz. the ford) in its proper 
place [e].” 

I ventured to fuppofe in the outfet that the name of Coway 
Stakes was the occafion of this great antiquary’s being mifled ; and 
I fhall now endeavour to fhew from another part of his Britannia, 


{d] See Tacitus’s account of this paflage. 
fe] See the Britannia, in Surry. 
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that this is not the only error, which arofe from his predilc¢tion for 
a favourite etymology. 

In his account of Carnarvonfhire he fays, Snowdon is fo called, 
‘¢ becaufe it harbours {now continually, being throughout the year 
“ coovered with it, or rather with a hardened cruft of fnow, of many 
*¢ years continuance.” Now Wyddfa, or the very higheft fummit 
of the chain of hills formerly called the foreft of Snowdon, is not 
above eight miles from St. George’s Channel, befides that there 
is only the interpofition of Ireland to divide it from the great At- 
lantic Ocean. As it is, therefore, expofed to thofe prevailing 
and warm winds the W. and S. W., which blow alfo over fuch a 
traé&t of fea, fnow never continues upon this mountain fo long, as 
it does upon the hills of leffer height, which are more inland (as 
the Berwyn mountains in Denbighfhire); and of this 1 am com- 
monly an annual witnefs. 

But, my Lord, | will not dwell longer upon the fuppofed 
miftake of this very learned and moft confummate antiquary ; and 
I thall now proceed to examine the arguments of Bifhop Kennet, 
from which he endeavours to prove, that Caefar’s army did not 
pafs the Thames at Coway Stakes, but thirty miles higher up, at 
Wallingford in Berkthire. 

He begins the fecond chapter of his Parochial Antiquities in the 
following words: ‘ Caefar, in his firft expedition againft this 
*¢ ifland, was, no doubt, ccnfined to the eaftern cocft of Kent; and 
‘¢ in the fecond, he is generally fuppofed not to have made great 
' « progrefs, becaufe his own Itinerary defcribes no far advanced 
marches, and becaufe Tacitus, Lucan, Horace, &c, refleét upon 
* this as an imperfect attempt. Hence (fays the learned Bifhop) 
«¢ Camden was the firft of our writers, who dared to bring Caefar 
‘¢ as far as Coway Stakes, near Otelands in Surrey.” 

Arrer this introdu€tion (when it muft be remembered, that 
Kennet dared more than Camden by nearly thirty miles) he pro- 
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nounces it at once to be almoft certain, that Caefar’s army forded 
at Walling ford, which is at leaft fo much higher up the Thames, 
whilft the conje&ture is dire&tly contrary to what he had before 
ftated with regard to Caefar’s having made no far advanced 
marches. 

I HAVE before ventured to fuppofe, that Camden’s miftake arofe 
from his being ftruck with the name of Coway Stakes; it fhould 
feem alfo that Bifhop Kennet was equally mifled by the etymology 
which he afcribes to the town of Wallingford, and poffibly becaufe 
it was within the neighbourhood of this great antiquary, whilft he 
was vicar of Ambrofden. 

TuereE feems to be implanted in us a rather laudable partiality to 
the place of our nativity, or refidence, which makes us fancy that 
the natural productions exceed thofe of other parts, nor are we 
lefs willing to difcover any other circumftance which may contri- 
bute to its celebrity. 

Let us fee, however, the effeéts of this, perhaps, amiable 
prejudice, in what the learned Bifhop advances. 

His proof in the outfet amounts to no more than this. Comius 
Atrebas was fent over by Caefar previous to the firft invafion, in 
order to conciliate the minds of the Britons to the Romans. From 
this Kennet takes it for granted, that as Comius was a native of 
Berkfhire (generally fuppofed to be the Atrebatia of the Ro- 
mans) he muft have, therefore, perfuaded Caefar to ford the 
Thames at Wallingford, which is in that county. 

Comius ArREBAS, however, was no native of Berkfhire, or 
indeed any part of Great Britain. The Atrebates, or Atrebatii, 
inhabited that part of Flanders, near St. Omers, which is now 
galled Artois [f]: if then it be afked, why Caefar fent Comius over 
to influence the Britons in his favour, Caefar’s Commentaries 


[ f] See the maps to Cluver’s and Ptolemy’s Ancient Geography. 
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fupply the anfwer. Comius had been appointed king, or chieftain, 
of Atrebatia, in Flanders [g!, which Caefar had conquered before 
he attempted to invade this ifland. 

We hall find, however, in the fame Commentaries, that fome 
of the Atrebatii had fettled in England, and that they gave their 
name to the diftrict they inhabited, which was not the inland 
county of Berkfhire, but fituated on the eaftern coaft, and pro- 
bably of Kent. I here fubjoin Caefar’s own words: “ Britanniae 
‘* pars interior incolitur ab iis, quos natos in infula ipfa memoria 
‘* proditum dicunt ; maritima pars ab iis qui praedae ac belli infe- 
“‘ rendi caufa ex Belgio tranfierant, gui omnes fere iis nominibus 
“< civitatum appellantur, quibus orti ex civitatibus ed pervenerunt, 
et bello illato, remanferunt, atque agros colere cocperunt [h|.” 

TueEseE colonies, therefore, are the Maritimae Civitates, which 
were chiefly fituated on the eaftern coaft of Kent; and if this 
wanted further proof, it may receive it from a paflage in Caefar, 
which follows the laft citation. ‘‘ Ex his omnibus longé funt 
« humaniffimi qui Cantium incolunt, quae regio eft maritima 
“‘ omnis [7].” Caefar, therefore, fent his dependant Comius over to 
the Atrebatii, who had fettled on the eaftern coaft, and whofe 
affiftance might be of fuch ufe to him from this fituation on his firft 
landing. 

As for the inhabitants of Berkfhire, they were too 0 inland to be 
of confequence’as allies ; and as Caefar declares [4], he could procure 
no intelligence to be depended upon with regard to thisifland before 
his invafion, it is impoffible he could have heard any thing about 
the interior parts of the country. 


[g] See lib. iv. de Bello Gallico, c. a1. 
[b] Ibid. lib. ix.c. 12. 

[i] Ibid. lib. v. c. 4. 

[4] Ibid. lib.iv. c. 20, 
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_ Brsnop Kennet afterwards is not fatisfied with fending Comius 

into Berkfhire, but thence fuppofes, that he muft have been the 
perfon who pointed out to Caefar the only. paflable part of the 
sand at Wallingford. 

Tus fuppofition, however, receives an anfwer from Caefar's 
own account [/!, who procured this information (as other ge- 
nerals do) from the people of the country, fome of which he men- 
tions had deferted to him, and furnifhed him with proper intelli- 
gence. 

Tue next authority relied upon by Kennet is no lefs than a 
Saxon verfion of Orofius by King Alfred, which ftates, that 
“¢ Caefar’s third battle was fought near the river Thames, at a 
town called Wallingford.” 

I HAvE been favoured by your Lordfhip with a very fine tran- 
fcript of this Saxon verfion, by the late Mr. Ballard of Oxford, and 
find in the 12th chapter of the sth book, the following paflage, 
heona ppyode zereoht pay neah papa ea pe man het Temere, 
neah pam be man het Pelingayono.” 

Wiru all due deference to the authority of the royal tranflator, 
I muft beg leave to make fome obfervations upon this paflage, fo 
much relied upon by Bifhop Kennet, of which! do not find the leaft 
traces in Orofius. 

AvFrepcertainly fuppofes, thatthe third batt/e(pny ode 
between Caefar and the Britons happened near Walling ford. 'The 
royal tranflator, however, could not have any quthority which 
deferved to be relied upon with regard to this affertion, except 
Caefar’s Commentaries, by which it appears to have been the /eventh 
battle or fkirmifh, and not the third. Add tothis, that the term 
sereohs implies, that there was a confiderable conflict before 
victory declared itfelf ; whereas Caefar informs us, that the Britons 


[4] De Bello Gallico, lib, v.c. 88. 
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made fcarcely any refiftance, but that on fecing the Roman infantry 
crofs the river with alacrity, they immediately quitted their poft on 
the oppofite bank. 

THE next argument is from the paflage in Bede, which Camden 
likewife fo much relies upon. Kennet, however, applics it differ- 
ently, and {uppofes, that the Romans not having been able to crofs 
where they met with the firft obftruétion, were obliged to march as 
high up the river as Wallingford. By this the learned Bifhop di- 
re€tly contradi&ts Caefar, who exprefsly informs us, that both horfe 
and foot aétually pafled where the ftakes were placed. «© 

Kennet, after this, hath recourfe toa paflage in William of 
Poiétou, which he thus tranflates: ‘* When Caefar came to the 
‘“‘ river Thames, to force a paflage into the dominions of Caffibe- 
‘¢ lan, his enemies oppofed him on the other fide, fo as the Romans 
‘« paffed not over without lofs and danger ; but when the Norman 
«* Duke came into the fame country, the Princes and the people 
‘< came there to meet him, and his forces had a free paflage acrofs 
‘ the river.” But, my Lord, what inference can be drawn from this 
citation, except that William of Poictou imagined Caefar was op- 
pofed in his paflage of the Thames, but the chronicler by no means 
fpecifies Wallingford, or any other place where this happened ? 

Tue argument with which Bifhop Kennet concludes, is from an 
etymology of the name of Wallingford, which he fuppofes to have 
been impofed by the Britons, to perpetuate the memory of the 
Romans having forded at this place. ‘There are, however, many 
objections to this derivation of the name. To ftate his argument 
more ftrongly than he bath done himfelf; Wallingford muft mean 
The ford of the frangers. Now] fhould conceive that the Romans, 
by the time they had made their fecond invafion, were known to 
the Britons by a name fomewhat fimilar to that which they had ob- 
tained in moft parts of Europe. 


BESIDES. 
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Bes:pes this, if recourfe is made to an argument arifing from 
the etymology of a word, one fyllable is not to be derived from 
one language, whilft the fecond is deduced from another tongue. 
Now though ford fignified in Saxon what we now underftand by the 
word in Englifh, yet in the Britith language it fignifies a road, and 
not a {hallow where a river may be pafled, the term for which is 
Réyd [m). Hence Réyd is the termination to many places in Wales, 
as Rhyd Odwyn (or Edwyn’s Ford) in Carmarthenfhire, as alfo 
Doleogrbyd (or the meadow above the falmon ford) not far from Dol- 
gelly, in Merionethfhire. On the contrary, there are many places in 
England that terminate in ford, which either have no water at all, 
or fuch infignificant brooks that you may pafs them any where: in 
fuch places recourfe muft be had to the Britith fignification of ford, 
which is aroad. There are three villages, within a mile of each 
other, not far from Farringdon, in Berkfhire, called Shellingford, 
Stanford and Hatford, which have no ftreams that deferve to be 
confidered as fcarcely more than rills. 

Bur the ftrongeft inftance, perhaps, is a high hill between Ba- 
fingftoke and Winchefter, where there is no water at all, and yet 
it is called Cockford [n]. 

I HAVE now gone through every argument relied upon by 
Bifhop Kennet, as it is not candid to combat only part, and leave 
the reft unanfwered. I muft likewife here add a remark (though 
perhaps it may be confidered by fome as rather minute) which feems 
to make ftrongly againft the learned Bifhop’s conjecture, and in 
fome degree alfo againft Camden’s. ‘There is this at leaft in all 
true hypothefes, that the moft trifling circumftances will always 
confirm them, whereas the contrary will be experienced in thofe 
which are erroneous. Caefar mentions, that the Britons had every 

[m] See Dr. Davis’s Welfh Didtonary, in the articles Fford, and Rhyd. 


[x] It may not be improper alfo to obferve, that the French term of Carfour, or 
the point where four roads meet, is probably derived from the Celtic, or Britifh 


word ffordd. 
6 kind 
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kind of timber-tree, “* practer fagum & abietem ;” but how could 
he have made this obfervation, if he crofled the Thames at Wal- 
lingford, in his way to which he muft have neceffarily feen the 
beech woods near Nettlebed. 

Tue fame remark alfo proves, that his army did not ford the 
river near Coway Stakes ; for beech begins not to be an uncommon 
tree in the neighbourhood of ‘Tunbridge Wells, and continues to 
appear here and there till within fifteen miles of London, wher 
there is a confiderable tra¢t of woods of this fort, precifely in the 
road through which the Roman army muft have marched. 

Besipes this, we hear of no difficulties which they encountered 
in their progrefs through a country, which was then exa@ly 
in the ftate that our armies have lately experienced in America, 
and was undoubtedly a mere wildernefs. 

But, my Lord, I dare fay it hath not efcaped you, that Ihave 
not yet faid any thing in relation to the diftance at. which the 
Thames is fuppofed (according to the paflage in Caefar) to have 
divided Caffibelan’s territories from ¢he flates on the fea coaft [0]. 

I must admit, that] at firft apprehended a Roman pa/fus, 
in the adimeafurement of miles, was no more than a common 
ftep, which does not exceed two feet anda half; and according to 
this method of computing a Roman mile, Coway Stakes would be 
twice the diftance that it fhould’be by Caefar’s account, and Wal- 
lingford three times as much. This is certainly the original and 
primary fignification of the word paffus, from which pa/f, in Ita- 


[e] The expreffion is maritimae civitates; and in other parts Caefar fays, . 
** ex his longé humaniffimi funt qui Cantiam incolunt, quae regio eft maritima 
S¢ omnis.” Lib. v. cap. 19. 

“ Neque enim praeter navigatores adit ad iJlos (fc. Britannos) quifquam; ne-, 
S¢ que iis ipfis quidquam praeter maritimam oram, atque eas regiones quae funt 
¢ contra Galliam noftram notum eft,” Lib. iv. cap. 20. 
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lian, and pace, in Englifh, are moft clearly derived [p]. We 
now meafure commonly by the fingle ftep, and no method can be 
more proper for fettling the contents of a mile. I found, how- 
ever, that moft antiquaries compute a Roman paffus to be five 
feet, or two fteps; relying upoh the following paflage in Pliny: 
“Stadium centum viginti quinque noftros efficit paflus, hoc eft, 
“‘ pedes 625[¢].” This defcription of the contents of a Roman 
pafus, in Pliny’s time, is too exprefs for me to controvert, though 
many a folio hath been written upon fewer materials than I have 
collected, which may afford the greateft reafon to doubt, whether 
the pafus was thus confidered in the time of Julius Caefar. 

I sHALL, therefore, only mention that Monf. de la Barre hath 
publifhed atreatife, to prove that the contents of the Roman fadium 
are abfolutely unknown, which are equally fettled with thofe of the 
Roman paflus, by the citation from Pliny [7]. The Abbé Balley [s] 
alfo infifts, in another differtation, that the miles in Antonine’s 
Itinerary muft be confidered as Gaulifh leagues, which are a 
Roman mile and a half. Monf. Gilbert [7] likewife afferts, that 


the Roman paffus had varied fo much, as to become fix different 
kinds of meafure. Laftly, Monf. de la Nauze hath a differtation 
upon the above-cited paflage from Pliny, in which he endeavours 
to prove, that, fome centuries before the age in which Pliny lived, 
the Roman mile confifted of ten ftadia inftead of eight, and that 
this hath introduced a confufion in many of his admeafurements an 


diftances. 


[p] Thus alfo the meafure of afoot feems to have been originally deduced from 
the common length of the human foot. 


{q] Nat. Hift. lib. II. c. 23. | 
[r] See vol. XIX. p. 53, of the Memoires of the Academy of Infcriptions 


& Belles Lettres, which fociety of antiquaries teftify the higheft approbation of 
this treatife of Monf, La Barre’s. 
[s] See the fame volume, p. 648. 


[#] See vol. XXVIII. p. 212. 
As 
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As I, however, ftated that I fhould not controvert this very 
explicit paflage in Pliny, I muft of courfe admit, that Coway 
Stakes is nearer to the diftance of eighty miles from the fea coaft, 
than any part of the Medway, or other river, which Caefar’s 
army might have crofled: but I muft beg your Lordfhip’s recon- 
fideration of this part of the paflage relied upon, * Cujus fines 
** flumen a maritimis civitatibus dividit (quod vocatur Thamefis) 
‘¢ a mari circiter millia pafluum Lxxx.” 

The firft objection which arifes to this computed diftance is, that 
no geographer ever defcribed the bounds of a country in fuch a 
manner. 

Let us confider Caffibelan’s territories to be placed in Hert- 
fordfhire (as they generally are according to the common opinion of 
antiquaries, and I do not mean by this to exclude part of the 
neighbouring counties ;) would any one, whether a geographer or 
not, fay that a country was divided from the fea by the Thames, 
at the diftance of eighty miles, when that river does not run 
parallel to the coaft? 

THERE is no precifion or certainty in n fuch a defcription ; and 
the reader is left as much in the dark, as if nothing had been faid 
with relation to the boundaries. 

I sHoutp therefore think, that there is fome miftake in tranfcrib- 
ing the number of miles from the MSS. ; or perhaps, it may be one 
of thofe parts of the Commentaries, which Pollio Afinius confidered 

as ‘* parum diligenter, parumque integra veritate compofiti [z].” 

Ir is well known that there are perpetually fuch inaccuracies, 
when a diftance is mentioned in numerals only ; and for this reafon 
I cannot find that any antiquary almoft hath the leaft difficulty in 
difregarding them. 

THERE cannot bea ftronger proof of this, than that there are 
fo few of the diftances in Antonine’s Itinerary, upon which there 
are not perpetual difputes, which end in nothing being fetiled 


{u] Suetonius, in Vita Julii Caefaris, c. 55. 
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with precifion. I fhall mention two or three citations from 
Horfely to this purpofe. 

«* Did we but certainly know what fort of miles are ufed in. 
the Itinerary.” P. 382. 

«« Bur to fettle the proportion of Itinerary miles, is to attenypt to 
*¢ fettie an uncertainty.” P. 384. 

«¢ Every one almoft profefles an inclination to adhere to the 
«“ numbers of the Itinerary as we have them, and yet every one in 
“ fact does alter, and make free with them.” P. 387. 

I sHALL now give fome inftances from Horfely of his taking thefe: 
liberties with numerals himfelf. 

« We have an L omitted in the length of Severus’s wall.” P. 62. 

«< Ir we fhould throw an X out of the number, it will do.” 
P. 418. 

«© THERE is plainly one Sundred omitted in the total of this Iti- 
nerary.” | 

«“ Tue diftance of this river from Chefter is too little; if we 
“ throw out an X, it is then exa€t enough.” P. 456. 

To cite paflages from ‘other antiquaries to the fame purport, 
would be to tranfcribe great part of their works. 

I sHALt therefore now leave it to your Lordfhip’s decifion, 
whether the diftance of cighty miles from the ftates on the fea coaft 
anfwering better to Coway Stakes, than where I have fuppofed 
Caefar to crofs im my former letter, is to prevail againft the many 
arguments which I have endeavoured to throw together, prov— 
ing, that he could never have pafled the river now called the 
Thames. 

But, as Caefar’s own appellation of the river by that name. 
will perhaps appear to many to fuperfede all cavil or difpute about 
this matter, I fhall now ftate to your Lordfhip a paflage from the 
6oth book of Dio Caffius, which proves to a demonftration, that 
the Romans underftood by the Tames a different river from that 
‘very capital one which hath now obtained that name. This hifto- 
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rian defcribes Plautius following the Biitons to the mouth of the 
Tapera, and then mentions a bridge at no great diftance over the 
river, which was aétually paffed by fome German auxiliaries. 

onvT cay evtevbev too ers tov 0 Tov 
Lib. LX. p. 780. Ed. Sieph. 

Now, my Lord, i will leave it to the Sm atons of the prefent 
times, whether our anceftors could have built a bridge over the 
Thames, wiere it empties itfelf into the fea, and whether it does 
not therefore amount to an irrefragable proof, that fome other: 
river was then known by the appellation of Tayeca, or the. 
Thames. 

Tue very unreafonable length of the letter which I have trou-- 
bled your Lordfhip with on this fubje&t, makes it now proper- 
perhaps that I fhould fhortly recapitulate the principal. arguments. 
which I have infifted upon. 

Tue river Thames runs in a diametrically oppofite courfe to that: 
fo called by Caefar, which divides Caffibelan’s territories from the 
eaftern coaft, or the Maritimae civitates. 

I.w1LL venture even to go further, and allow the Thames to. 
run in a proper direction, according to Caefar’s defcription: yet 
Imuft ftill infift, that if the queftion is afked any one with a map: 
before him,, from. what this river divides Hertfordfhire (Caffibe-- 
lan’s territories); the anfwer muft be from Surrey, which is an in- 
land county, and not poflibly. from any maritima civitas. 

I nore. to have proved by the citation from Dio Caffius, that: 
the ancients called fome other river by the name of Tayeca. 

CAeEsAR twice mentions this river ; but dwells not at all.upon: 
its beauties, tide, or other circumftances, which muft have nes 
ceflarily ftruck him. 

He: 
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He does not moreover feem to have heard of fuch a city as 
London, upon the banks of this river ; which Tacitus defcribes, as 
being a place of great trade in the time of Nero [x]; and Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus calls, not only a flourifhing, but ancient town [ y}. 

On the contrary, Caefar defcribes the Britons as living merely 
within a trench and fortification of wood, without mention of even 
a covered hut. 

LasTLy, there are no fords at all which infantry can pafs, near 
the places where Caefar’s army hath hitherto been fuppofed to have 
crofled, or otherwife there are feveral, which dire&tly contradiéts the 
account given in his Commentaries. 

Ir becomes high time, however, that I fhould not detain your 
Lordfhip longer, than by fubfcribing myfelf, with great truth, 


Your moft faithful 


Humble fervant, 


DaINEs BARRINGTON. 


[«] Annal, lib. xiv. c. 33. 
[y] Amm. Marcel. lib. xxvii. c. 10. 
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XXIII. Remarks on the Time employed in Caefar’s two 
Expeditions into Britain. By the Rev. Dr. Owen, of 
St. Olave’s, Hart-Street. Communicated by the Hon. 
Daines Barrington [a]. 


Read at the Society of ANTIQUARIES, Jan. 11, 1770. 


First ExPEDITION. 


AES AR’s expedition into Britain was made in the , 5th 

year before Chrnift. He landed on the 26th of Auguft in the 
Downs [6]. He met, upon his landing, with a warm reception. 
« Pugnatum eft ab utrifque acriter [c].” The ground was marfhy, 
and full of deep ditches, which embarrafled the Romans: “ impe- 
‘¢ ditos adoricbantur (Britanni) [c]. This battle was fought on the 
fea fhore, and not far from it. Nothing more was done for four 
days, viz. till Auguft 30 at night, which was the full moon, when 
the ftorm arofe that wrecked the fhips, which had carried Caefar’s 
army. ‘ Poft diem 4. quam eft in Britanniam ventum,—eddem 
<* noéte accidit, ut effet luna plena, &c.” This misfortune the 
Britons took advantage of—broke from their’ allegiance—ftopped 
all provifions—and wifely endeavoured. to protra&t the war, as 
knowing that the approaching winter would diftrefs the Romans, 
and give them caufe to repent their rafhnefs. This Caefar fufpected, 
and therefore provided againft it as well as he could, by bringing, 
in corn for his prefent fupply—and refitting his fhips for his fu- 


[a]Thefe remarks of the Rev. Dr. Owen are printed from loofe fcraps of paper, . 
juft as they occurred to him upon reading Caefar’s account of his invafion of Britains. 
[4] See Phil. Tranf. N°. 193. 

{«] De Bell. Gall,.iv. § 24.. 
ture. 
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ture return. This took up at leaft a week, which brings it to the 
7th of September. 

Arrer this, and in confequence of the refolution which the 
Britons had taken to defend themfelves, they fell on a party of 
the Romans, as they were reaping, killed fome, and put the reft 
in diforder. This was ftill but at a {mall diftance from the camp ; 
- for it was in fight of it. 

In this confi.ct, Caefar, by his own account, feems to have had 
the worit of it. He dared not continue the battle. All he could 
co, was to bring back his men into the camp. 

Arter this, there followed about the new moon, viz. about 
Sept. 13, jevera/ days of tempeftuous weather, which kept the 
Romans in their camp, and the Britons in their refpeétive retreats. 
In the mean time, however, the latter fent meflengers into all 
parts of the country, and collected together a large number ct fuot 
and horfe, and then came to the camp—and hazarded another battle. 
They were again defeated, and purfued /ome way,—‘* Quos tanto 
‘‘ {patio fecuti, quantum curfu & viribus efficere potuerunt.” 
It is added, deinde omnibus Jonge /ateque aedificiis adflictis. ine 
«* cenfifque, fe in caftra receperunt.” This is the whole of Caefar’s 
exploit ; and through the progrefs of it, it is very plain, that he 
always kept within fight of his camp ; therefore this lnge me 
can reafonably comprehend but a {mall extent. 

Tus laft battle was probably fought in the morning ; and the 
very fame day at midnight, which was but a little fhort of the 
autumnal equinox.—propinqua die aequinoétii—he left Britain, 
and fet fail for the continent. 

From hence then it appears, 

1. THAT Caefar was in Britain about 23 days. 

2. THAT he fought his firft battle on the /ea /bore, at his landing, 
Auguft 26. His fecond battle within fight of his camp, and near 


[4] § 33: Le] § 31. 
5 it, 
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it, about September 7; and his third near the camp again about 
September 18; which when he had got, he marched off. Caefar, 
therefore, from this expedition, could know but little of the ifland, 
and that of the eaftern coaft, where he landed. It does not feem 
that they ever ventured three miles from the camp, which, I fup- 
pofe, was fixed on the firft firm dry ground they came to, and 
perhaps about a mile from the fea. It would be worth inquiring 
whether there is any tradition about it. 


Seconp ExPEDITION, 


CAESAR, onhis fecond expedition, landed in Britain about 
mid-day, at the fame place he had done the year before [f]. ‘This 
place I fupppofe to be fomewhere about Deal. 

Havinc fixed his camp in a convenient place, and evidently 
not far from the fea, § 8, he fet out in the night in purfuit of the 
enemy. When he had advanced, guided by fome prifoners, about 
twelve miles, he came in fight of the Briti/b forces. They were 
pofted on a river, ‘+ ad flumen progrefli,” and difputed the paflage 
with the Romans. Quere, where is this river twelve miles from 
Deal; anda river too with a high ground on the weftern fide, ex 
Juperiore loco?” Be it where it will, the Britons were beaten, and 
forced to retire into the woods. But they retired, it feems, toa 
place well known, and of great confequence; a place remarkably 
fortified both by ert and nature—“ egregie et natura et opera mu- 
«< nitum.” But why fortified ? The reafon follows. ‘* Quem (locum) 
domeftici belli, ut videbatur, causa, jam ante praeparaverant [g].” 
Praeparaverant who? Britanni, you will fay. Not ail the 
Britons furely—but fome 4ody of them: and a Jody that waged do- 
mefic war with their neighbours. Let this at prefent be only re- 
marked. From téis fortified place the Britons were at length ex- 


[/] De Bello Gallico, libkv.§ 7. [g] 8. 
Vor. II. Y pelled, 
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pelled, and driven into the woods. ‘The day being now far fpent, 
here Caefar refted. The firft day’s march was therefore twelve 
miles. 

Tue next day, intending to purfue the enemy, he was obliged 
to defift, and recall his forces, on account of the damage which his 
fhips had fuftained by a violent tempeft the night before. 

From the fimilar accidents that happened to his fhips, one 
would be apt to conclude, that he came into the ifland about the 
Jame time in both years, or rather, about eleven days fooner this 
year than the laft, fo as to make this tempeft correfpond with the 
full moon in Auguft again. This tempeft then came on Auguft 
1g or 20, and they feem to have been aware of it ; and to have 
provided againft it in fome degree; but it rofe higher than they 
expected, ‘* quod neque anchorae funefque fubfifterent ; neque 
nautae gubernatorefque vim tempeftatis pati poffent [4].”” 

Wueruer Caefar drew back his army to the fhips, or went 
there alone, does not clearly appear; though the former is the 
moft probable. However, it took him up no lefs than fen days, 
«¢ dies x confumit,” in refitting his fhips. This brings us to the 
beginning of September. At this time then Caefar returned to his 
old camp, twelve miles from Deal. When he came there, he 
found the Britifh forces increafed, and the command of them given, 
by common confent, to Cafibellan. Who this Caffibellan was, 
we are not told; but it feems he was a powerful prince, and had 
waged, for fome time paft, continual war—* cum reliquis civi- 
tatibus,”’—with the cities or {tates —Which orher ftates, it 
fhould appear by the context, muft mean the maritime cities or 
ftates, juft before mentioned. And the fame may be deduced 
from another circumftance. 

Ir was obferved above, that the frong fortification in the wood 
was erected by the Britons on account of their dome/fic war.—lts 
fituation, being only twelve miles from the fea, plainly fhews that 
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it was erected by, and belonged to, the inhabitants of the /ea coa/t, 
or the maritimae civitates, who were continually at war with 
the people of the upper country. For the ftate of things feems to 
have been at that time as follows. The maritime cities, or Kent— 
Cantium eft ad mare [z],” contained four kingdoms. 
Now the inhabitants of thefe cities, or kingdoms, though called 
by the name of Britons, were really of foreign extraétion [4]. 
And as they got poffeffion at firft of thefe parts by invafion and 
violence, ibid. fo it is probable, that they afterwards endeavoured 
to extend their territories, and took every opportunity of making 
encroachments on the more inland parts. Herein they were oppofed 
by Caffibellan, who feems to have been the King of the upper country ; 
and hence we may account for the continual wars between them. 

But this account, which makes Caffbellan King of the inland 
part of Kent, is in no wife, it will be faid, agreeable to the de- 
{cription which Caefar gives of his territories. For he defcribes 
him as _poffefled of a kingdom, “ cujus fines a maritimis civitatibus 
«‘ flumen dividit, quod appellatur Tamefis, a mari circiter millia 
pafluum Lxxx{[/].” That is, whofe borders are divided 
‘«« from the maritime flates by the river they call Tames, at the 
«¢ diftance of about eighty miles from the fea.” 

Here the queftion is, whether they called shat river the Thames, 
which we call fo zow. I fhould think ot; and my reafon for it is 
this—becaufe our Thames is in no wife correfpondent to Caefar’s 
account. It cannot be faid to divide any place in Britain trom the 
maritime towns of Kext, but Effex—nor properly that. Whereas 
the Medway an{wers the defcription in every refpe&t. It divides the 
county into two parts—and that at the diftance of about eighty 
miles from the fea, following the courfe of the river. In this view 
the account is clear, and conformable to fad: but the common — 
interpretation contradicts fact, and is abfurd. For to fay, that 
«« the river Thames, at the diftance of eighty miles from the fea, or 

[7] § 18. [4] § 10. [7] §9- 
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* above London, divides Middlefex from the maritime flates of 
“ Kent,” founds to me not a jot more rational, than it would be 
to fay, that “ Blackheath is a promontory.” Befides, the Thames 
‘there does not touch Kent. 

Bur let vs now quit this fubjeét, and follow Caefar ; for mat- 
ters may perhaps clear up as we proceed. 

CaEsAR, let it be remembered, returned to his camp, twelve 
miles from the fea, in the beginning of September, and found 
the Britith forces greatly increafed. It thould feem, that, in their 
march to this camp, Caefar’s army was forely harraffed by the 
Britith horfe [m]. And after they had reached it, whilft they 
were bufy in fortifying it, the Britons made an unexpected fally 
upon them fromthe woods, and wererepelled with difficulty. This 
was the work of one day in the defence of their camp: or if you 
fuppofe the Romans to be this day oa their march, “ in itinere,” 
from their camp, yet they could go but a little way, when fo of- 
ten interrupted. ‘The next day the Britons fought them again ; 
but were entirely routed, and put to flight. This day, therefore, 
the Romans could not advance far, if they advanced at all. 
Hence then it thould feem, that they were not yet got at moft 
above eighteen or twenty miles from the place at which they 
had landed. And this was at leaft September the 2d or 3d. 

Tue Britons, finding themfelves, after the laft defeat, unable 
to ftop the Romans, did little more than fkirmith. ‘The auxili- 
aries departed [m]; but evidently departed on fome defign, and 
probably with that of intercepting the Romans at the ford, to 
which the read they were in led, and where alone they could pafs 
the river. 

Cazes ar, being informed of their defign, cognito eorum con- 
* filio,” led his army to, or rather towards the river Tames, on 
the confines of Cafibellan’s territories—“ ad flumen Tamefin, in 
** fines Caffivellaum.” I fhall not ftay to difcufs the paflage over 
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that river at prefent; it will come more properly hereafter, I 
is fpoken of proleptically. For § 15 ought undoubtedly to be 
conneéted with the firlt fentence of § 14. In the mean time, 
Caffibellan, as obferved before, having difmified the greateft part 
of his forces on that fecret defign, kept about 4600 effedarii, or 
charioteers, with him, to watch Cagsa r’s marches—“ itinera[o];” 
and with thefe he harraffed him greatly, not only by continual 
fkirmifhing, but alfo by driving the cattle, &c. out of the fields, 
through which he knew bis road lay—** quibus nos itur facturos 
** cognoverat [o].” This was the road to the ford or paffage; 
elfe how could he know which way they would go? All, there- 
fore, that the Romans could do, was to lay wafte the fields, and 
burn the houfes that ftood near their route. 

In the mean time, of, if I miftake not, as the Romans were 
marching towards the ford, the Trinobantes, inhabitants of one of 
the ftrongeft cities in thofe parts fp], but formerly oppreffed by 
Caffibellan, applied to Caefar for protection. He made their for- 
mer King’s fon, Mandubratius, who was then in bis army, and pro- 
bably condudied it all this way, King over them in his father’s ftead. 
The tribute of corm, which he required of them, and which they 

JSpeedily, * celeriter,” fent him, thews they were fituated not far 
from his army{gj; nay, I fhould think he marched through 
their territories, as they are faid to be, ** defenfi, atque ab omni 
‘* militum injucia prohibiti[r];” for thefe milites were evidently 
his own men. 

Tue favour thewn to the Trinobantes encouraged five other 
ftates (neighbouring ones, | fuppofe), viz. Cenimagni, Segontiaci,. 
Ancalites, Bibroci and Cafi, to furrender likewite. Quere, are 
there no traces of thefe people? 

Tue Trinobantes appear, as Caefar reached them firft, to have 
been feated the moft eaferly of all thefe ftates, and in a corn coun- 


$15  [p] Quere, its fituation? [¢]§10. [r].§17- 
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try, which is another proof that they were not among the snte- 
riores: for ** interiores plerique frumenta non ferunt{[s}.” The 
other ftates lay perhaps in his route in the very order he men- 
tions them ; fo that the Cafi might probably be the tributaries, 
or fubje&s of Cafibe/lan, whole wanfion was at no great dillance 
off, “ no longe ex eo loco,” to the welt, 

Wuen Caefar was informed by the people where Cufibellan’s 
fortrefs was, he proceeded immediately to take it, as it was his 
chief aim from the beginning. And now, I think it was, that he 
came to the river Tiemes, or, as 1 would fay, the Medway, 
which Cafibellan, knowing he muft necds pafs before he could 
attack him, had taken care tu defend with fakes, according to the 
method commonly ufed in tuch cates, and to get his forces ready 
to guard the paflage. But Caeiar’s army, fluthed with their for- 
mer fuccets, pufhed through the river—defeated Caffibel/an’s forces 
—made up to his manfion, or fortified habitation—and, after 
fome refrftance, took it—killed many men, and carried away a 
great number of cattle. 

Waive thefe things were tranfacting in the/> parts, that is, as 
I underftand it, while Caefar was advancing towards the river, 
&c. Caffbellan, like an experienced commander, fent to Cantiym, 
or the maritime ftates, ordered them to collect all their forces, and 
make a fadden attack on his camps on the fez fhore, in order to gain 
pofieffion of his thips. They accordingly obeyed, and made the 
attempt; but were beaten off with great lofs. 

CassiBELL AN, hearing of this defeat, and having fuffered greatly 
by the devaftations of his country, and finding himfelf peculiarly 
weakened by the forementioned ttates, fent to Caefar propofials of 
furrender, which he gladly accepted, as the fummer was far ad- 
vanced—** neque multum aeftatis fupereffet,”---and Ca/ibel/an’s 
forces were ftill able to keep him employed till the wiuter---« at- 
‘* que td facile extrahi poffe intilligeret.” He therefore demanded 

19 
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on Cacfar’s Expedition-to Britain. 187 
hoftages, and appointed the tribute which the Britons were to 
pay, &c. Having received the hoftages, he led: back his army 
to the fea, Here he waited fome days---** aliquandiu [+),"---for 
the tranfpo:ts: but finding they did not come ; and fearing the 
weather fhould grow tempeftueus, for it was now near the egui- 
nex---** quod aequinoxium fuberat ;’’----he crowded the foldiers 
into the (hips he had, and failed off. 

Tuis is the account whichCaefar gives of his fecond expedition: 
into this ifland, and the only account that deferves to be regarded... 

Now, from this account, it appears 

1. That ke landed in Britain about the 18th of Auguf at noon, 
p- © and 3; and that he quitted it-a few days before the equinox 5° 
that is, about the rgth of September. His whole fay, therefore, in 
Britain was about thirty-two days. But he waited before he went 
off, “ aliquandiu,” fome few duys, fuppofe two, for the thips he 
expected---and he fpent tem days in refitting after the tempeft. - 
Thefetwelve days, fubtracted from thirty-two, leave but twenty 
for all his grand tranfaGions and marches. But aretwenty days a-. 
fpace of time in any wife fufficient for accomplithing the progrefs,, 
which he is generally fuppofed to have made? Could he, in fo 
fhort a time, lead from the fea thore of Kent, through an almoft’ 
impaflable country in its then ftate, his. beavy-armed foldiers, who 
were often harraffed and interrupted by the evemy, often obliged to” 
fight them,. and to deviate into the woods in purfuit of them? 
Could he lead,.I fay, his foldiers, thus circumftanced, through. 
the wilds of Kent, quite up to the river Thames; crofs it above 
Richmond, eighty miles from the fea; enter at leaft ten miles 
into Middlefex, ravage again the country, &c. and then lead them. 
back in fo fhort a time? In plain terms, can amy one believe, 
that Caefar could travel with his legions, maugre all the incon- 
veniencies and embarraffments mentioned by him, @ hundred and 


eighty miles im the compats of twenty days? that is, nine miles per 
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168 Dr, Owen's Remarks, &c. 
day, without intermiffion, though he was often interrupted by 
battles, and oftener obliged to go out of his way to tkirmith 
with the enemy, and to ravagethecountry? Credat Fudaeus Apella. 

Besipes, Ict us fuppofe, as is commonly fuppofed, that Caf- 
bellan lived in Middlefex, and that Caefar croffed the Thames on the 
tenth day (which is as foon as he could) from his fetting out: 
Now I would afk, does it feem prafticable (which yet, by the 
account, muft be the cafe) that Cafibellan could fend a meficn- 
ger to the maritime ftates; that thofe ftates could colle& theie 
forces, and make an attack upon the fhips or naval camp; that 
the news of their defeat could be brought back toCafibel/an into 
Middlefex ; that the treaty could afterwards be ratified ; and Cae- 
far be able to returu with his army ainety miles? Is it probable, 
I fay, that all 4bis could be done in ten.days more? Make Cafi- 
bellan King of upper Kent, and interpret Tamefis by the Medway, 
and the whole becomes feafible. 

Ix this is not approved of, then make Cafibellan King of Effex, 
and get over the Thames into that county where you can. 


H. Owen. 
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XXIV. The Draught of a Proclamation in the Year 
1563, relating to Perfons making Portraits of Queen 
Elizabeth. From the Original in the Paper Office, 
in the Hand-writing of Secretary Cecil, with bis Cor- 
rettions, and among bis Papers: Communicated by 
Sir Jofeph Ayloffe, Bart, 


Read at the Society of Antiquanrizs, Feb. 23, 1768. 
fmuch as thrugh the natural defire that all forts of 
f{ubjeéts and people, both noble and mean, have to procure 
the portrait and picture of the Queen’s Majeftie, great nomber of 
Paynters, and fome Printers and gravers, have alredy, and doe 
dayly attempt to make in divers manners portraietures of hir 
Majeftie in paynting, graving, and prynting, wherein is evidently 
fhewn that hytherto none hath fufficiently expreffed the naturall 
reprefentation of hir Majefties perfon, favor, or grace, but for 
the moft part have alfo erred therein, as thereof dayly com- 
plaints are made amongft hir Majeftics loving fubjedts, in fo 
much that for redrefs hereof hir Majeftie hath lately bene fo 
inftantly and fo importunately fued unto by the Lords of hir 
Confell and others of hir nobility, in refpec& of the great difor- 
der herein ufed, not only to be content that fome {fpeciall co- 
ning payntor might be permitted by accefs,to hir Majeftie to take 
the natural reprefentation of hir Majeftie whereof the hath bene 
allwife of her own right difpofition very unwillyng, but alfo to 
prohibit all manner of other perfons to draw, paynt, grave, or 
pourtrayet hir Majefties perfonage or vifage for a time, untill 
by fome perfe& patron and example the fame may be by others 
followed. 
Vor. Ii. Turr- 
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170 Proclamation relating to the Portraits of Quen Elizabeth. 


Terror hir Majeftie, being herein as it were overcome with 
the contynuall requefts of fo many of hir Nobility and Lords, 
whom fhe cannot well deny, is pleafed that for their contenta- 
tions, fome coning perfon mete therefor, thall thortly make a 
pourtrai& of hir perfon or vifage to be participated to otliers for 
fatisfation of hir loving fubje&s, and furdermore commandeth all 
manner of perfons in the mean tyme to forbear from payntyng, 
graving, printing, or making of any pourtraict of hir Majeftie, 
until fome fpeciall perfon that fhall be by hir allowed fhall have 
firft finifhed a pourtrai€ture thereof, after which fynithed, hir 
Majeftie will be content that all other painters, printers, or gra- | 
vers, that fhall be known men of underftanding, and fo thereto 
licenfed by the hed officers of the plaices where they fhall dwell 
(as reafon it is that every perfon fhould not without confidera- 
tion attempt the fame) fhall and maye at their pleafures follow 
the fayd patron or firft portraicture, And for that hir Majeftie 
perceiveth that a grete nomber of hir loving fubje&s are much 
greved and take great offence with the errors and doformities all- 
redy committed by fondry perfons in this hehalf, the ftraitly 
chargeth all hir officers and minifters to fee to the due obferva- 
tion hereof, and as foon as may be to reform the errors already 
committed. and in the mean tyme to forbydd and prohibit the 
fhewing or publication of fuch as are apparently deformed, until 
they may be reformed which are reformable. 
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XXV. A Differtation on the Crane, as a Difh ferved 
up at great Tables in England. By the Reverend 


Mr. Pegge. 


Read at the Society of Axtiqyarizs, Feb. 9, 1769. 
T appears from Horace, Epod. ii. that the ancients ufed the 


Crane as a viand; and what may feem more extraordinary, 
and even new to many people, our aneceftors in this ifland for- 
merly on great occafious, and in {plendid entertainments, often 
ferved up the Crane as a fumptuous dith. I fhall here produce 
fome inftances of this, and, as I imagine, enough to put the mat- 
ter be yond all difpute. 

Wes fiod them ufed at the table as early as the Norman con- 
quett ; for Eudo (fays Sir William Dugdale) | a] ** perfonally at- 
* tending at court, it fo happened, that William Fitz-Ofberne, 
** then fteward of the houfhold, had fet before the King the fief 
* of a Crane, {carce half rofted, &c.” We meet with them alio as 
low as the reign of king Henry VIII. for when the French am- 
baffadors came to England, A. D. 1527, the citizens of London 
prefented them, inter alia, with 12 {wans, 12 cranes, 12 fefantz, 
&c. {4]. In the order of a feaft royal, made by Cardinal Wolfey, 
there was to be at the firft courfe, Heronfewe or Bitter, and at 
the fecond, Crane roflyd, &c.[c]. And in the inventory of Ser- 
jeant Kebeel, 1500, which was not long before, viz. in the 
reign of Henry VII, three cranes alive were valued at five fhil- 


{e] Baron. I. p. 109. 
{+} Hall, Chron. fol. crxv. 
{¢] Harl, MS. N® 6807. fol. so. 
Z2 lings, 
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492 Mr. Peccr’s Difertation 
lings [d], which accords very well with the price of them in the 
Duke of Northumberland’s MS. houfhold Book, 1512, where 
they are directed, as | am informed, againft Chriftmas, and 
other principal feafts, to be bought in, for the then Earl of 
Northumbesland’s own mefs, at fixteen pence apiece, and, as I 
fuppofe, when dead. 

In fome regulations made by Archbithop Cranmer, relative to 
the tables of the clergy, A. D. 1541, it was ordered, ‘“* That 
of the greater fith or fowl, as cranes, fwans, &c. there fhould be 
but one in a dith {¢].” And Skelton, the fatyrical poet, who lived 
im the fame reign, obferves{ /]: 

How fome of you do eat 
In Lenton feafon fleth meat, 
Fefauntes, Partriche, and Cranes. 

So from Mr. Ames’s Typographical Antiquities [gz] we learn, 
that the proper term in carving the crane, was, difplaye that crane, 
whereas for the heron it was dy/membre that heron, and for the 
bittern, unjoynt that bitture. The book whence this was taken was 
printed anno 1508 [4). 

As to the intermediate time between the Norman Conqueft 
and the reign of Henry VIII. # appears from Mr. Battely’s Ap- 
pendix to Somner’s Antiquities of Canterbury, p. 29 [7], that at 
the great Inthronization Feaft of George Nevil, Archbifhop of 
York, 6 Edward I'V. there were 204 cranes, 204 bittors, and 400 
heronfhaws. In the Harleian MSS, No, 4016, purveyance.is made 


[4] Gent, Magazine, 1768, p. 259.-. 
Le] Strype’s Memoirs of Cranmer, p. 452. 
P. 185. 
[g] P: go. 
[4] I never faw this “ book of kervying,” but imagine the Crane muft be 
mentioned in the body of it. 
[i] See alfo Leland’s Colle&tanea, VI. p. 2. or Mr. Pennant’s Append. to Brit. 
Zool, p. 495+ alfo Mr. Drake’s Eboracum, p. 144- 
for 
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for King Richard II. being with the Duke of Lancaftre, at the 
Bithop of Durham’s palace at London, 22 Sept. 11 Rich. II. of 


Herons roftid, &c. 

Ar the Stallyng [Inftallation] of John Stafford, Archbithop 
of Canterbury, 21 Hen. VI. there was at the firft courfe Heron- 
fewe, and at the fecond courfe Crane rofid[k}, The crane oc- | 
curs in the Mayor of London’s regulation of the price of poultry 
printed 1572. 

Some perhaps may fancy, that the cranes in thefe cafes were 
nothing but herons; but the contrary of that is evident from 
many of the paflages above cited, where herons and bitterns are 
mentioned along with the cranes, and diftin& from them. In 
the Duke of Northumberland’s MS. cranys, hearonfewys, and 
bytters, are all feparately named, and were to be purchafed at 
different prices, the firft at 1s. 44. apiece, and the two latter at 
‘48. They are likewife diftinguifhed, as alfo are the egrittes, a 
fpecies of the heron, in Archbifhop Nevil’s Feaft. Befides, the 
crane was ufually eaten in Italy, where they were commonly 
taken, as we learn from Boccacio, iv. 4. How they were caught 
in England | cannot pretend to fay. It is faid they were for- 
merly an obje@ for the hawk [/]; and we know that in Italy 
they were caught in fares [m}. However they were certainly 
taken here, and not imported; for Mr. Peunant writes [n], 

[4] Battely, loc. cit. 

[/] Pennant, p. 135. 140. Mr. Barrington, Obf om the Statutes, p. 

Horat. Epod. ii. 


{*] Vol. Il. p. 490. where there is a good print of this fowl. 
This 
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This fpecies (tlie crane) was placed, in the folio edition of the 
Zo logy, amiong the Britifh birds, on the authority of Mr. 
Ray; who informs us, that in his time they were found dur- 
ing the winter in large flocks in Lincolnthire and Cambridge- 
fhire: but on the ftriteft enquiry we learn, that at prefent 
the inhabitants of thofe counties are entirely unacquainted 
with them; we therefore conclude, that thefe birds have 
forfaken our ifland. They were formerly in high efteem at 
our tables, for the delicacy of their fleth (I fuppofe at great 
tables, and on great occafions); for they feed only on grain, 
herbs, or infects; fo have nothing of the ranknefs of the pif- 
civorous birds of this genus. Though this fpecies feems 
to have forfaken thefe iflands at prefent, yet it was formerly 
a native, as we find in Willoughby, p. 52, that thete was a 
penalty of twenty pence for deftroying an egg of this bird; 
and Turner relates, that he has very often feen their young 
ones in our marfhes.” The penalty feems to have been 


ed to the value of a living bird, as noted above. The fame au- 
thor, {peaking of the migration of birds, p. 513, fays, “ Egrets, 


a {pecies of heron, now {carce known in this ifland, were in 
former times in prodigious plenty (there were a thoufand of 
them at Archbifhop Nevil’s feaft); and the crane, that has 
totally forfaken this country, bred formerly in our marfhes. 
Their place of incubation, as well as of all other cloven-footed 
water fowl (the heron excepted) being on the ground, and ex- 
pofed to every one, as rural oeconomy increafed in this coun- 
try, thefe animals were more and more difturbed. At length 
by a feries of alarms, they were neceffitated to feek, during the 
fummer, fome lonely fafe habitation.”——Dr. Brookes fays [0], 
It is not certain whether this bird breeds in England or not. 
They are generally taken to be birds of paflage, and they are 


Vol. II. p. 288. faid 
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 faid to leave us in September.. This appears to be very cer- 
“ tain, becaufe they were feen to pafs by Orleans in France, in 
« the middle of the day, in the beginning of O&ober 1753.” 

Now I think it very clear that cranes do not-at this time 
breed in England, and indeed, that they do not-even frequent 
our coafts as birds of paflage; which is the lefs to be woudered 
at, as fo many {pecies both of our quadrupeds and fowls are now 
loft. See the Britith Zoology, paflim. The egret, a {pecies of 
heron, is in a manner extiné here. See p. 492, 513. How- 
ever, it muft be a miftake to fay, as Dr. Brookes does, that, fup- 
pofing them to. be birds of paflage,.they left us in September, 
fince Mr. Ray exprefsly tells- us, it was in the winter they were- 
found here, and that we know it was againft Chriftmas they 
were to be provided for the ufe of the Earl of Northumberland. 
To which I may add, that Archbifhop Nevil’s feaft was alfo in 
winter, viz. 15 Jan. 1446[]. In this the Doctor likewife con- 
tradicts himfelf;. for he has but juft before told us, that there 
are great flocks of them here in the winter feafon.. The birds feen. 
at Orleans in Oftober muft therefore have come from fome other 
country, and:not from England. But, after all, as it is aflerted,. 
that cranes feed only on grain, herbs, or infects, one is at a lofs 
to imagine how they could fubfift here in winter, a feafon when 
grain, herbs, and infects, are fo fparingly to be found. Poffi- 
bly, it was the fcarcity of food here, and the greater plenty of 
it difcovered by them in other tracts, that caufed the cranes to 
defert the ifland in the manner they have done, and even to 
breed elfewhere; it being natural for them both to breed, and 
continue, where they found they could beft live. But this is 
offered as a mere conjeéture, Herons and Bitterns are not fo to- 
tally loft to us asthe Crane; but are almoft as much grown into 
difufe at our tables, 


[p] Drake’s Eborac. p. 444. 
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176 Mr. Pecce’s Differtatian, &c. 

I sHatxt only add one particular more; the word Pedigree, 
meaning Genealogy, is a term of fome difficulty as to its origi- 
nal, Skinner gives the etymology of it thus, “ vel q. d. Gallicé 
** gres feu degres des peres, i.e. gradus patrum; vel a petendo 
** gradus.” Junius and Lye fay nothing; and Skinner is fol- 
lowed by Mr. Johnfon. It certainly has the appearance of a 
French word, but, from the length and nature of it, would be 
liable to various methods of writing in the unfettled ages of 
our language. 1 know not what the Heralds, who are moft 
concerned with this word, may determine about it; but in Mr. 
‘Thoroton’s Antiquities of Nottinghamfhire, p. 159, it is writtéa 
Petigrewe, ot Petygrewe. In the Appendix to Robert of Glou- 
cefter, p. 585. it is Petegreu; and in a vellum MS. of 1 Hen. VI. 
it is Pee de crue, im three diftin& words, which feemingly muft 
fignify, the foot, or original of the increafe or lime. But now as 
this thould rather be crewe, and as in the former cafes we ob- 
ferve it written with g inftead of ¢, quaere whether the truth 
may not be pie de grue, the crane’s foot, a pedigree of extent re- 
fembling the long foot or leg of a crane, efpecially where only 
the main line.is carried down. 
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XXVI. fe Account of a Roman Sepulobre, found 
near York, in 1768. By John Burton, M, D. 


Read at the Socizry of Awriquakies, March 13, 1770. 


N the winter, A.D. 1768, fome workmen digging in ¢ 
piece of ground adjoining to the foot-road from York to 
Holdgate, lying between that city and Severus’s Hills, about 250 
yardsfrom the walls, north of the prefent road to Burrowbridge 
ait Aldburgh, near Severus’s Hill, at about two feet depth 
+ found they had broke into an hollow place ; and hoping to find a 
fom. of money hidden therein, they foon fearched it, and found 
fome urns with athes and earth. 

Ma. White, a gentleman of this city, hearing of this difcavery, 
went immediately to the place, and preferved fome of the fide and 
and tiles of this fepulchre, which was not then broken ; fince 
which, another gentleman carefully collected the remaining parts. 
‘This.tomb was in form of an oblong room, with a roof like the 
ridge of a houfe, covered with hollow Roman tiles like our 
ridge tiles. (See plate x. fig. 1.) Each fide confifted of three large 
tiles (if 1 may fo call them) of a beautiful red, each one foot 
eight inches and a half in length, and fourteen inches and one 
quarter broad, one inch three fourths thick ; the projeétion of the 
edges of each tile two inches four tenths, not quite flat, but bent 
a little forward, the curve being from about the middle towards 
the top, by which the upper end of thefe tiles were nearer each 
‘other at the top than at the bottom. (fig. 2.) From the top of 
thefe, the roof was covered in form of a ridge, with hollow Ro- 
~matrtiles, fomething like our ridge tiles. Each end of the fe- 
ptlehre was inclofed with a tile of the fame dimenfions as thofe 
of the fides’; and on each of thefe end tiles, towards the top, was 
this infcription, Lec. 1x. wis. (fig. 3.) very fair made with a 
Vor. Il. Aa ftamp, 
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ftamp, but there was no infcription on the fides. The edges of 
thefe fide and end tiles were turned fquare, near two inches 
broad, and projecting forward; I fuppofe, to make them clofe 
the nearer. Over thefe alfo were ridge tiles from the ground to 
the top of the fepulchre, to keep the water from falling into it. 
Sideways they were narrower than thofe on the ridge. 

Tuis tomb was about three feet fix inches and three quarters. 
of an inch in length within. Within it were found feveral urns 
containing fome afhes and earth. One (fig. 4.) is nearly entire, 
and of a bluith colour, and was covered with a blue or bluifh 
flate (fig. 5.). Another urn (fig. 6.) was of a red colour, and larger 
than the firft. There were alfo broken pieces of two other urns, 
(fig. 7.) all ftanding upon a tiled pavement. At the bottom of the 
fepulchre there was alfo found part of another red veflel. Part of + 
the os humeri, and the lower jaw bone with all its teeth perfec, 
were alfo found. 

In the fame piece of ground, not far from this tomb,. were: 
found two Roman coins; on one IMP. VESPATIANVS. AVG. 
‘eoss. 1111. on the reverfe pax. Ava, s. c. ftruck A. D. 72, or 7. 
‘On the other was IMP. CAES, DOMIT. AVG. GERM. €08$. XIII. 
€ENS. PERP. P. P. PYBLICAE. on the reverie FIDEI. C-a woman 
ftanding, holding in her right hand fome ears of corn and pop-. 
pies, in her left, a patera; ftruck A. D. 83, or 85. 

Near this place was alfo found a filver ring feal, weighing 
feven pennyweights, making the impreflion or feal, fig. 8. 

Towarps the end of the year 1769, Francis Smith, of New- 
building, Efq; having obtained permiffion, made a ftri& fearch,, 
and colleéted fo many other parts of this fepulchre, that, when 
properly placed, fhewed the form. as reprefented in the plate ; 
the remaining parts were all thrown into the roads as rubbifh, 
and broke to pieces [a]. Tuis 

[a] Several fuch tombs were found about r720 at Strafbourg, formed of eight 
tiles, each one foot nine inehes and a half, by fixteen inches and a quarter thick, 
with a ridge at their two extremities, and each infcribed G, VIII. Av 
Within thefe tombs was an urn containing fome bones, and fome glafs and earthen 
lacrymatories and lamps: one of the glafs veffels had on the foot afigure of Vidory, 

writing 


‘ 4 
f 


of a Roman Sepulchre. 179 
Tus ninth legion, we find by bricks and tiles found in and 
near this city, was ftyled tec. ix. nis. and LEG, 1x. vic. {6}. 


Which of thefe titles were firft given to this legion, I think, will 


bear no difpute; for, although I do not remember to have read 
when it was raifed, nor its deftination to go to Spain, yet I find 
Julius Caefar, when governor of Illyria and Gaul, in his firft 
confulfhip, anno ante Criftum 57, had this legion with him in 
Gaul, and had then a great opinion of their bravery: for he 
fays[c], “ Omnibus rebus inferviendum ftatuit, quo celerius 
** hoftes, contempta fuorum paucitate, prodirent in aciem: fin- 
gularis enim virtutis veteranis legiones et 1x ha- 
‘* bebat, fummae fpei, deleCtaeque juventutis x1—Si forte hoftes 
‘¢ 115 legionum numero poffet elicere ad dimicandum, agminis 
ordinem ita conftituit, ut legio et 1x, ante omnia 
*¢ irent impedimenta; &c.” Whether Caefar took this legion 
with him, when, in the following year, he invaded Britain, has 
not occurred to me. But that it was in Spain, and had behaved 
well there, I doubt not; whence it was called /egio nona Hi/panica, 
or Hi/panienfis. When it was firft called degio nona Vidirix, 1 
know not; for both the 6th and the 2oth legions had the fame 
title alfo. Admitting that it had the title only from being incor- 
porated with the 6th legion, called Viétrix, yet the old foldiers 
might retain the name of the ninth, viz. /egio nona Hifpanica. 
This might poflibly be the cafe, fays Horfley [d], till the firft fet 
that was incorporated was worn out, after which every.one ufed 
only the name of the 6th legion, as it is in all other infcrip- 
tions in Britain, where this legion is named, and alfo imthe No- 
writing on a fhield, V. P. i. e. vote publica, with the legend Glria Augu/ftorum. 
Mr. Schoepflin underftands thefe 4ugufti of Marcus Aurclius and Aurelius Verus, 


to whofe time he fixes thefe tombs, belonging to the 8th Legio Augufta which gave 
its name to Argentoratium or Strafbourg according to Ptolemy. See Schorpflin’s 
Alfatia Iiluftrata, p. 509. R.G. 
[+] Thorefby, Ducat. Leodienfis, p. 562, 563. 
[¢] Caefar Comment. Lib. VIII. cap. 78. 
[4] Britan. Roman. p. 80. 
Aa2 titia, 
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180 Dr. Burton’s Account, &c. 


titia. Hence it is pretty evident that the title /egic nona Hif- . 

ica is much more ancient here, than /egio nona Vidirix; more 
efpecially if we confider that the legio fexta Vitrix did not come 
into Britain till Hadrian’s time, who began his reign A. D. 117, 
and Horfley tells us fe], that the legio fexta Vidtrix came over 
in Hadrian’s reign, if not at the fame time with himfelf; and 
Tacitus [f] informs us, that Claudius, who began his reign 
A. D. 41, fent over legions and auxiliaries; and in A.D. 43 
came over himfelf, in his third confulate, to reduce Britain [g]s 
fo that the legio nona was in Britain about 74 years before the 
legio fexta Viétrix arrived in this ifland, and confequently the 
kegio nona Hifpanica was a title prior in Britain, to /egio none 
Viétrix. 

Tue incorporating the legio nona with the legio fexta Victrix 
is very probable ; for we find that the foot of the ninth legion 
were moftly cut in pieces by the forces of queen Boadicea, about 
A.D. 65, when near 70,000 of the Romans were flain; but it was 
recruited with 2000 foldiers, and probably with eight auxiliary 
cohorts [4], fent over from Germany ; but being attacked again 
by the Caledonians, about the time of Vefpafian’s death, as being 
the weakeft legion, when Julius Agricola was Propraetor and Le- 
gate here {7}, which was from A.D. 78 to 84 inclufive, they were 
again great fufferers, being moft of them killed. 

Hence it feems they were yet called the legio nona Hifpani- 
ea, as the legio fexta Victrix did not arrive in Britain till many 
years after. 

From what ts faid above, I think there is no doubt but the 
afhes found im the fepulchre belonged to fome perfon or perfons 
of confequence. 

Joun Burron, M.D.S. A.S. 
Britan. Roman. p. 51. 
{/] Vit. Agricol. cap. 13 Horfley’s Brit. Rom. p. 21. 
[zg] Dio, Lib. LX. p. 677. 
Herfley’s Brit. Rom. p. 80. Tfasefon’s Chron. p- 189. 

[/] Tacitus, Annal. Lib. XiV.cap. 38. 
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XXVII. Extratt of two Letters from Dr. John Burton, 
of York, to Dr. Ducarel, concerning Roman Anti- 


guities difeovered in Yotkihise, 1770- 


Read at the Society of Antiquaries, November 15, 1770+ 


INCE the confular coin of Marius was found, there have 

been other Roman coins dug up near the fame place. Latély 
alfo feveral urns and Roman coins, about three miles-eaft by north: 
of Horden. Alfo in digging lately about a mile fouth of York 
for gravel, many pieces of urns were found, fome of a beautiful 
red clay ; fome were impreffed with letters. Mr.Smithe, of New 
Buildings, near Thirfk, is very affiduous in fearching after Roman 
antiquities, and takes great pleafure in colle€ting them. Laft 
fummer, in digging for gravel near Huddersfield, in the Weft 
Riding, feveral urns were found with coins in them. 

In the third week in March laft, fome workmen digging to 
make a drain from the north end of Dowgate, in this city, to- 
wards the corner of Lendal-fireet, about feven feet below the 
furface of the prefent ftreet, came to the foundation of three 
walls or buttreffes, lying from’ N. E. to 8. W. by S. The breadth 
of the foundation next to Lendal was 9g feet-6 inches, and the 
other two were 11 feet 6 inches each. They were compofed of 
cobbles, fo ftrongly cemented that no iron tool ceuld feparate 
them, till large fires were made upon them to burn the cements 


and even then it was with great difficulty that they cut off about 
2 feet 
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182 Dr. Burron’s 


2 feet depth of them with iron wedges ; but how much lower 
thefe foundations went, we are not likely to know. 

Tue {pace between cach wall was 3 feet and a half, which was 
fijled' with clay, and feems to have been tempered and clofe ram- 
med. Thefe walls. are {uppofed to have been byilt by the Ro- 
mans, to prevent the river Oufe from overflowing that part of 
the city adjoining to it; and what ftrengthens this opinion is, 
that between them and the river the ground has been raifed 
greatly; a regular pavement having been found from 5 to 7 feet 
deep below the prefent furface. From this drain, the walls feem 
to crofe in a line, where the river now runs obliquely through 
Coney-fireet, S. W, by W. 

Havine heard that a Roman pottery was difcovered about a 
mile and a half fouth of York, near Middlethorp, I went with a 
friend to examine the premifes, and found as follows. The foil at 
and near the furface was a rich brown corn mould foil; under 
that lay many fragments of Roman urns, and other earthen ware 
of a large fize; under this firatum, a bed of fine gravel for the 
turnpike road, above a foot thick. Some of the fragments of 
thefe urns are of a beautiful red clay, but no whole urn has yet 


been found, 


Szeconv LETTER. 


Havinc made application to the Lord of the manor of Mid- 
dlethorpe for leave to dig in fearch of Roman urns, &c. my 
friend, Mr. Smith, employed four men for two days laft week 
in digging for that purpofe, he attending all the time. No coins 
were found; one urn was whole, and almoft full ofearth, which 
we took out, but found neither coins nor bones in it. In dig- 
ging the earth we obferved vifible tokens of fire, there being no 
Jefs than three ftrata of burnt earth, and 2 feet of earth and 

gravel 
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of fome Roman Antiquities found near York. 183 
gravel betwixt each ftratum, with various pieces of urns of dif- 
ferent kinds of clay, and of many forts of vefiels, fome of them 
of the moft beautiful red colour. Out of thefe fragments joined, 
we formed two bowls, that feemed capable of containing two 
quarts each, the outfides ornamented with raifed work, repre- 
fenting various forts of animals, as lions, foxes, cranes, and even 
men and women. At the bottom of the infide of fome of the 
urns, or paterae, were ftamped the names. of perfons. On one 
fide is c. AVL. the remainder is loft. The letters were cut on 
the ftamp as they fhould be read on the veffel, by which means 
they are reverfed, Tie 
name upon them. 


York, April 24, 1770 
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XXVIII. The Confiruttion of the old Wall at Verolam. 
The Roman Bricks compared with the Modern, &. 
In a Letter to Bifbop Lyttelton. By Mr. Webfter. 


Read at the Society of Antiquaries, June2, 1758. 
My Lorp, 
I TAKE the liberty of laying before your Lordthip the fol- 


lowing thort paper, which, if you approve of it, may be 
laid before your Society. 


Iam, my Lord, 
Your Lordthip’s 
Moft obedient fervant, 


J. 
ewn-firet, Wefiminfer, May 5, 1768. 


N this wall, which went nearly round the city, the Roman 

bricks are interlayed in feparate courfes between layers of 
fiints. The quantity of mortar between the bricks is nearly equal 
to the thicknefs of the bricks themfelves, Four layers were dif- 
cernible; the loweft tier had four bricks, the next three, and the 
two uppermoft had each of them two. The diftances between 
the courfes of bricks, which were filled up with flint and mor- 
tar, were two feet and eight inches. The bricks were an inch 
and an half, or an inch and a quarter thick ; their lengths were 
from 12 to 18 inches, viz. 12, 16, 17 and 18 inches. Having 
no authority to pull down the wall, their depth could not be 
mea{ured. 
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Mr. Wensven’s Account, 185 

It appears from hence, that the/Romans had no exa moulds 

for their bricks when this walt was built, “The accounts given 

‘by other.modern authors,confirm the as may be 
feen in the following table : 


Broad Thick 
Dr. Lifter at York[e], iv inches | 2+ inches 
"Mr. Thorefby, in the fides of the Hypo- | 
gacum at York 2 
in the Hypo-| 
at Kirkftall > 16° 


My meafure at bean 


another, 
another, 
Tue antients themfelves do not ogress the 
dard or meafurement of the Roman bricks... 
us, that three forts of bricks were in ule 

dorut, which was one foot long and halfiatfeet Groat; she. 
tradorus ahd Pentadorus, ufed chiefly by the Befides 
thefe, there were bricks of half thefe fizes. the Derus 
to be a palm (4). 
Piiny copies from Vitruvius, yet he gives ant alittle 
-different ; that there were three forts of bricks, she 
by the Romans, which were oné ‘foot and a half long, and one 


a] Lowthorpe, Abridg. of Phil. 
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186 Mr. Wesster’s Account 


that the Dorus was a palm[e]. But whether Didorus thould be 
read iw Vitruvius Tridorus; whether Lydion is the fame with 
Didorus, and whether the Palmus be the major or minor, are en- 
quiries not proper for the prefent purpofe. However, it ought to 
be a ferious admonition to Antiquaries, not to be too pofitive in 
their decifions. 

It may be obferved, that in Vitruvius’s time the Romans made 
ufe of fuch materials in their buildings as the country afforded ; 
fuch as fquare ftones, or flints, or cement, or burnt bricks, or 
thofe dried in the fun. 

As the modern manner of making bricks has been a general fub- 
jet of converfation, it was thought not improper to examine and 
compare the Roman and Englith bricks in the following manner. 

A. a piece of Roman Brick from Verolam, which had a red out- 
ward coat, but black within. 

B. a piece of Roman brick that was red through the whole. 

C. a piece of Englith brick taken out of the cellars of houfes. 
in St. Giles’s, London, built about 150 years ago. 

D. a piece of brick juft brought from the kiln in 1767.. 

Tue two firft A. and B. were broken with difficulty. C. was 
broken more eafily, and D. very eafily. 

Tue difference of their {pecific gravities may be feen in. the 
following table : 


B . «+ 2595 1,000 : 0,2215, 
3305 62,5 1,000 : 0,0195, 


Tut reafon why D. had fo great a fpecific gravity was becaufe 
it was but flightly burnt. 


[e] Nat. Hift. ed. Hard, vol. ii. p. 714, 
Ix 
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of the old Wall at Verolam. 187 


Iw order to make a farther enquiry into the difference be- 
tween the modern and ancient bricks, I was willing to examine 
their poroufnefs. 

A. before it was immerfed in water, weighed 54 grains and a 
half; after immerfion, it weighed 56 grains and a half; it there- 
fore contained only two grains of water. 

B. dry weighed 56 grains and a half, wet 60 grains and a 
half; fo it contained 4 grains of water. 

C. dry weighed 62 grains and a half, wet 71 grains, and con- 
tained 8 grains and a half of water. 

D. dry weighed 81 grains and a half, wet 97 grains and a 
half; and contained 16 grains of water. 

Hence the pores in A. were one part in 27,2; in B. one part 
in 14,1; in C, one part 7,3; in D. one part in 5,9. This thews 
how much the pores in bricks are increafed upon us, and confe- 
quently of how much lefs fervice and durability. This account, 


when ferioufly confidered, affords but a melancholy profpect to 


thofe who are expending vaft fums of money in new buildings, 
when they reflec upon the badnefs of this principal article, 
which, in a few years, muft confequently moulder away into its 
original rubbith. 

Att the Roman bricks in the old wall at Verolam are of two 
forts; the red are of a fine colour and clofe texture, which proba- 
bly were baked in the fun; the others have a red cafe over a 
black vitrified fubftance, which were moft certainly burnt in fire. 
The black part refifts a file, and will bear a fine polith. The firf 
fort was called by the Romans crudus, the fecond coédus [ /], 


L/] Vitruv. 1. ii. c. 3. Plin. Nat. Hitt. ed. Hard, vol. I. p. 22. 
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XXIX. Genppflares on an antient Tomb in Salisbury | 
Cathedral. By Mr. Gough. 


Read at the Sociavy, of Feb. 22, 1770. 


N the fouth fide of the riave Of Salifbury cathedral, under — 

the fourth arch from the weff, Jies a thonument of blue © 
fpeckled marble, with the figare ofa bithop in pontificalibus, ~ 
his right hand lifted up te give the bleffing, his left hand hold- 
ing the crofier {a}. On the perpendicular fides or edge all round ~ 
is cut an infcription in large capitals; and on the frout of the - 
robe, another in ‘letters fomewhat fimilar. The flab lay fo — 
deeply bedded in the ftone foundation‘on which the pillars of — 
the nave reft, that the firft of thefe infcriptions had intirely ef- . 
caped the notice of the curious, or if any had noticed jt, the ~ 
lower half of the letters being out of fight, rendered it unintel- _ 
ligible. Laft femmer I procured it to be raifed, atid thepave- 
ment difpofed round it in fuch a manner, that it can henceforth 
receive no injury, but will remain the fecond oldeft monument 
in that church, if the conjectures'I bave formed upon it are 
founded in truth. 

Letters of the form here reprefented appear to have been in 
ufe among the Romans. On an altar dedicated to Mercury, 
found at Middleby in Scotland, and whofe aem>is by Baron 
Clerk (4) fixed to the time of Julian, wé fee feverabiletters in- 
cluded im larger ones. Bur they are more inthe Gothic 
Our own country affords three inftances. 

‘ne firft is an infcription on a leaden plate founda Lincoln. 
minfter, publithed by Sir William Dugdale [e], and agai), with 
fome. iticgufiderable difference, from Dri Smith's papers, by 


See Plate wiii. fiz. 1. In fomewhat refembles the Leode- 
gatus ia Montfaucon’s Mon.de Monaych. F rane. 1. 31. 
{4} Horiley, Brit, Romop..gs5 Scot, the military giooumcnts 
at Borne, Phils ‘Trant. LEX, p. 195 Acad. Patat. If. 560) 
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Conjettures on an ancient Tomb, &c. 189 


Mr. Hearne, at the end of his preface to Trivet’s Annals [4]. 
It commemorates William D’Eincourt, who died in the court 
of William Rufus, 3 kal. Nov, between 1087 and 1100, and of 
whom fee vol. [. p. 32. 

Tue fecond is the epitaph of Ilbertus de Chaz, in the ruins of 
Monkton Farleigh priory, Wilts, communicated to this Society 
3744 by Dr. Ducarel from Mr. Evatts of Chippenham. It is 
printed in the Gentleman’s Magazine for April, 1744, and correct- 
ed in that for the following month. The letters and ftyle corre- 
fpond with this at Salifbury more than that at Lincoln. I!bertus 
was a witnefs to the foundetion charter of Humphrey de Bohun, 
the fecond of that name, who lived about the middle of the 
twelfth century, and ftill nearer the time of our monument [e}. 

Tue third is an infeription of uncertain date, found in taking 
down the fteeple of St. George’s church, Southwark, 1733, 
communicated to this Society by Mr. Frederic, 1734, and Mr. 
Ames, 1737, and here engraved from their Minutes [ / }. 

1 maxe no doubt but many ‘more might be found among us 
‘on an attentive fearch. 

Tue inflances of this kind that occur in France are of more 
ancient date. Thefe are the infcriptions on the reliques belong~ 
ing to the cathedral of Clermont, and the epitaph of Pope Gene- 


fius in the church dedicated to him in that city; the former of 


the 7th, and the latter of the 8th century [¢]. 

Sir William Dugdale [4] calls thefe letters Saxon capitals. 
They are rather a mixture of Saxon and Roman, Jy the Lincoln 
inicription, only the A, L, and b, are ftridtly Saxon. All the 
seft are mace up of mixed, rude letters, which varied according 
to the capacity and fkill of the carver, and alphabets of which b 
place among the detiderata of Antiquarian Science. 


Nerv. p. 26. 

t Tan. Not. Mon, 536. Dugd. Men. Ang. I. 620, 6a. Upon enquiry, im 
3772, after this curious monument in order to verify it, I had the mortification to 
learn that it Nad lately been broken to pieces to mend the r ads. I have fince heard 
it is preferved at Latocke, but have not becn able to procure a copy of it. I have 
therefore caufed the Mag zine copy, fuch as it is, to be inferted in the anneat. 
plate, fig. 2. [f] PL xii. fig. 3. 

(g] See Monf. Lancelot’s Memoirs on thefe two infcriptions, in Mem. de 
Acad. des la.c. vol. xii. p. 264 12in0 [4] Lee. cit. 
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190 Mr. Govon’s Conjeftures on 


I reap the infcription under confideration, as follows : 

*« Flent hodie Salefberie quia decidit enfis 

** Juftitie, pater ecclefie Salifbirienfis, 

Dum viguit, miferos aluit, faftuique potentum 

** Non timuit, fed clava fuit terrorque nocentum, 

** De ducibus, de nobilibus primordia duxit 

** Principibus, propeque tibi qui gemma reluxit.” 
Tue line on his robe, with Leland, [/]. 

** Affer opem, devenies in idem.” 

Havine premifed thus much on the form and ftyle of this mo- 
nument, it is time to afcertain the perfon it commemorates. 

I presume then that it belongs to Roger, the third bifhop of 
Salifbury after the removal of the fee from Sherborn to Old Sa- 
rum; and that it was compofed for him, after the tranflation of 
his corpte tothe newchurch. This prelate, promoted to all the 
higheft offices of the ftate by Henry I. was a fimple mafs priett 
of a church in the fuburbs of Caen, where that prince chanced to 
turn in with his officers to perform his devotions, during his war 
with his brother William Rufus. The difpatch with which Ro- 
ger went through the offices was his recommendation as a proper 
chaplain for the troops; and he readily clofed in with Henry’s 
order, between jeft and earneft, to attend him. His artful and in- 
finuating behaviour foon won upon his patron, whofe favour he 
perfe&tly knew how to improve. Malmfbury fays, his prudent 
management of Henry’s fcanty finances was his chief merit ; and 
the king afterwards amply repaid him what his oeconomy had 
faved for him while only earl of Anjou[4}. His firft prefer- 
ment, on his patron’s acceffion to the throne, was the chancellor- 
fhip, which was but a ftep to the fee of Salifbury, to which he 
was ele&ted in 1102, and confecrated five years after. During 
the king’s long and frequent abfences in Normandy for three or 


[i] Itin. vol. ILL. f. 64. p. gt. laft edit, This was the only infcription that 
diligent Antiquary obferved on this monument. He places the two bifhops of 
Old Sarum in the North ifle. Jn Bor. infula navis ecl’ fepulebra duorum epifcope- 
rum, ut autumant, veteris Sarum. 

[4] Hift. Nov. L. II. f. 104. See Godwin de Praef. ed. Richardfon, p. 337, 338. 
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an ancient Tomé at Salifbury. 
four years together, he aéted as regent of the kingdom; and ia 
all the departments he was coneerned in, he acquitted himfelf 
with a diligence and uprightnefs, that left no room for malici- 
ous refie&tions, Ante regnum, omnibus fuis prefecerat rex, 
primdm cancellarium, mox epifcopum conftituerat; pruden- 
** tiam viri expertus, folerter adminiftrati epifcopaths officium 
“ f{pem infudit quod majore dignus haberetur munere. Itaque 
* totius regni moderamen illius delegavit juftitiae, five ipfe adef- 
« fet Angliae, five moraretur Normaniae. Sategit ita fieri Hen- 
“ ricus, non nefcius quod fideliter fua tractaret eommoda Roge- 
“rus: nec defuit ille {pei regiae, fed tanta integritate, tanta fe 
*¢ agebat induftria, ut nulla contra eum conflaretur invidia,— 
** Inter haec ecclefiaftica officia non negligere.—Pontifex mag- 
* nanimus, et nullis unquam parcens fumptibus, dum quae fa- 
* cienda proponeret, edificia praefertim confummaret |/].”" Such 
is Malmfbury’s account of this prelate, which I have cited the 
more at large, in order to juftify my future conjectures. 

Tue buildings referred to were the caftles of Devifes, Sher- 
born, Malmfbury, and Sarum; the firft the wonder of Europe, 
the others not much inferior to it; the ftones. fo neatly jointed 
together as to appear like one fingle mafs, As to the cathedral. 
of Salifbury, the fame author [m] fays, he rebuilt it; or, as bi- 
thop Godwin underftands the words novem fecit, laid out incre- 
dible fums in carrying ov and decorating it in a moft fumptuous 
manner: for though the foundation had been Iaid about fifty 
years before, it had fuffered much by lightning immediately af- 
ter its dedication, A.D. 1092. He endowed two religious foun- 
dations, at Dorchetter in Oxfordthire, and at Kidwelly in South 
Wales ; and, though no fcholar himfelf, fettled at St. Fridef- 
wide’s, Oxford, a conveut of regular Canons, under Guimond, 
a learned clerk, and chaplain to Henry I. 

Sucu was the profperous fituation of our prelate under this 
prince ; in which there is every thing to juftify the elogia which 
compofe his epitaph. His great influence with his fovereign, 
and Ais mutual efteem for him, is recorded in the words, Prin- 

Malantb. de Henrico I, Lib, v. f..91. [m] Loc. cit, 
cipibus 
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cipibus gemma relusxit, His adminiftration of juftice intitled him 
to the mame of Enjis jufitiee. His meanificence to his infant 
church, to that of Pater ecclefae Salifosrienfis, His impregnable 
fortifications, as well as his irreproachable candu@, made that 
non timuit faflus potentum; as his high rank in the ftate made 
him Clava terrorgue nocentum. We are to prefume, that with his 
great wealth miferos aluit (not to mention his religious founda- 
tions), and confidering what a reverfe he underwent in the next 
reign, dum viguit is not without its meaning. The words infcribed 
on the front of his robe more ftrongly mark the diftreffes of this 
prelate’s declining age. far opem, devenies in idem, is an earneft ad- 
drefs to the fympathy of the {pectators, warning them at the fame 
time of the uncertainty of human events. The conclufion Pro- 
peque tibi gemma reluxit, feems an addrefs to the church, reminding 
her of the luftre he reflected on her while he prefided as bifhop in 
her former fituation at Old Sarum, My only difficulty is about the 
noble defcent afcribed to him in the words, de ducibus, de nobili- 
bus, primordia duxit, But he may have been the younger fon of 
fome noble family in Normandy, which the Monks may have 
ktiown from evidences not noticed by general hiftorians, or they 
may have introduced it here for rhyme fake. Gervafe de 
Blois, king Stephen’s baftard, abbot of Weftminfter is ftyled ‘in 
his epitaph de regum genere. 

I woucp draw a veil over the laft and larger part of this hifhop’s 
life. ‘The treacheries of the human heart and the cruel rever- 
fes of fortune are difagreeable fubjeéts to infift upon, if they 
were not otherwife foreign to my defign. He lived to facrifice 
the interefts of his patron’s family to his own ambition and in- 
tereft; and to be plundered by the ufurper, whofe caufe he had 
efpoufed. After having feen his ftrongeft caftles furrendered 
before his face, and heard that the wealth he had devoted'to the 
fervice of his church was carried off from the very altar, he died 
of a broken heart, in tranfports of the moft violent diftraétion 
and difappointment, 1139 ; and fo, fays Neubrigenfis {n}, « vi- 
** tam longo tempore fplendidiffimam infeliciffimo fine conclufit.” 
But he died not unrevenged. The ingratitude with which Stephen 
repaid his obligation to our bifhop, and the reft of the clergy, in- 
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volved him the next year in a civil war, which ended in reftor- 
ing the fucceflion to its proper line. 
Tae only objection I know to my fuppofition that this tomb 
belongs to Bifhop Reger, is, that none of the ancient hiftorians 
who mention his death fay where he was buried, Dr. Richard- 
fon [ p] fays he was buried in hisown church; Browne Willis, in his 
fhort account of this church at the end of his Mitred Abbeys, only 
tells us that he wasremoved hither; but neither of thefe writers pro- 
duce their authorities [g]. In anfwer to this, it is to be confidered 
that his predeceflor Ofmund’s monument is evident in the Lady 
Chapel, Herman, the firft bifhop of Salisbury, anfwers to none 
of the charaéters in the infcription, being eminent for nothing but 
the removal of the fee from Sherborn; and if, asis very probable, he 
was buried at Salisbury, I thould rather give him the tomb at the 
head of this, which has the figureofa bifhopin pontificalibus, witha 
crofier piercing a dragon, anda rude border of birds and foliage round 
him [7}; or that plain coffin-fafhioned tomb, which lies more weft 
ofthis, Thefe three are the only bifhops of Old Sarum who could 
poffibly be buried there. The fourth and fifth were tranflated to 
Canterbury, and the laft was buried at Wilton. All who fat in the 
new fee, except one or two of lefs note in the 13th century, have 
well-known burial-places in the choir and presbytery, with mo- 
numents ofa very different ftyle. Bithop Poore, the founder of the 
prefent church, hasa monument in the N. E. corner of the pret- 
bytery near bifhop Audley’s chapel and the high altar. Dr. 
Richardfon fays, he died at Tarrant Gunville, Dorfet, and was bu- 
ried here; and Mr. Willis, that he erected for himfelf a noble tomb 
here, but was buried, as moft authors fay, at Durham, where he fat 
nine years after his tranflation from hence. But neither of thefe 
writers give any authority for his burial or monument here; nor 
is he in Leland’s lift of the bifhops buried here. 

[p] Note on his life, by Godwin. The tomb which the vergers fhew for his, 
is that in the north wall of the prefbytery. See plate xiii, fig. 5. But this rather 
belongs to fome earlier bifhop of the new fee. 

[¢] William de Wenda, who wrote the account of the building the prefent 


church, mentions the removal of only three bifhops from old Sarum, in 1226, 
Ofmund, Roger, and Jofceline. Price’s account of Salifbury cathedral, p. 15. 


{7} See plate xiii. fig. 4. 
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XXX. An Account of an Illuminated Manufeript in 
the Library of Corpus Chrifti College, Cambridge. 
By the Reverend Mr. Tyson, Fellow of the faid 
College. 


Read at the Society of Antiqyanies, Jan. 16, 23,1772. 


R. Verrus, in his account prefixed tothe portraits of our 
kings, fays, that “ the picture of that moft glorious 

** prince, Henry V. is preferved in vellum MSS, of that time ;’” 
but does not inform us where he met with them. The accurate 
refearches of an ingenious friend in the Library of Corpus Chrifti 
College, Cambridge, have brought to light a very curious refemb- 
lance of that illuftrious hero. The generality of illuminated por- 
traits, it is true, are not greatly to be depended upon; they are 
frequently only the imaginary creatures of the illuminator, drawn 
with little fkill or truth. The dafpofition of figures, the drawing, 
the colouring, of this miniature, all thew the hand of an abler 
matter. It appears alfo, that the book in which this illumination is 
preferved was originally prefented tothe king himfelf, and was af- 
terwards his property. ‘This is another mark of the refemblance 
being genuine; for it cannot be fuppofed that the author would 
have prefented the king with fo laboured a miniature of his ma- 
jefty, if be had not been able to procure a real likenefs. Befides thefe 
proofs of its authenticity, the profile at Kenfington, and the figure 
of the king in the hiftorical picture belonging to Mr. Weft, are 
plainly intended for the fame perfon reprefented in this MS; and no 
one has yet called in queftion the genuinenefs of the two former. 
Tue book, which is written on vellum, is a French tranflation 
of Cardinal Bonaventura’s Life of Chrift, by John Galopes, dean 
of the collegiate church of St. Louis of Salfoye, in Normandy. Im- 
mediately under the Hlumination begins the prologue to the 
book. 3 “Cy 
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*« Ci commence Ie livre dore, des meditacions de la vie n’re S.. 
« Jhefu Chrift felon Bonneaventure. Et primiément le prologue 
du tranflateur. 

“* A tres hault, tresfort et trefvictorieux prince Henry quint 
*‘ de ce nom, par Ja grace de Dieu, et roy d’Angleterre, heretier 
** et regent de France, et Duc d’Irlande, Votre humble chape- 
«lain Jehan Galopes dit le galoys Doyen de legliffe collegial 
Mont Saint Louys de la Sanlfoye au diocefe d’Eureux en 
votre, Duthie de Normandie, et en la terre de la Conte de 
@ppartenant a tres excellent et puiffant prince ect 
‘< mon ¢heét¢ Seigiir monfeigneur le duc d’Excetre, votre beaux 
** oncles, honneur, obedience et fubjection.” 

Tue king is fcated on his throne, which is of azure blue, 
fringed with gold, and powdered with the gold text letter S. 
This may perhaps mean Soverayne, as that word appears fre- 
quently om the tomb of his father at Canterbury. On his head is 
a crown @f mearly the fame, form as that on bis great feal. His 
hair is dark brown, cut very clofe.. His furcoat or outward veft 
is crimfon, limed with white, with a falling collar of white. He 
appears to have an under-gasment of green, which is difcovered 
about his aeck. He has a kind of collar of gold, and a girdle of 
the fame round his waift; to which hang appendant foor plates _ 
or medals, Ip his right hand he fecms to hold a glove, and his left 
is fupported on the arm of his chair of ftate [a]. By an opening 
of his furceat, a legim-black appears, with the order of the garter 
under the kuees hiefeet reft on a ornamiented with gold. 

On hisright-Hand ftand'two ecclefiaftics. Heon the foreground 
holds in his hand a black cap, called Mortier by the French, and 
always worn by their chancellors and prefidents 4 morteer. A 
learned friend, to whom I am much obliged for many hints which 
iMluftrate this painting, fufpeéts it may bethe famous Cardinal Lewis 


[2] In the plate annexed the figures are inverted, 
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de Luxembourg, chancellor of France, afterwards bifhop of Teroue 
enne, and archbithop of Rouen, and perpetual adminiftrator of the 
diocefe of Ely. He died at Hatfield, Sept. 18, 1443, and was 
buried in the cathedral of Ely, where there ftillexifts a very ftately 
monument [4] for him, though much injured by the fanatics. 

On the other fide of the king ftands a courtier with a thort 
coat of green, holding in his hand a mace of office. What is 
fingular, the hofe on his left leg is red, that on his right leg 
white. Had he any of the infignia of the Order of the Garter, 
one would have imagined him to have been intended for the 
duke of Exeter, mentioned in the prologue. Me was the third 
fon of John of Gaunt, duke of Lancafter. He fignalized’ him- 
felf at the battle of Agincourt, leading on the rear of the victo- 
rious army: he defended Harffeur, and in a pitched battle en- 
countered the earl of Armignac, and put him to flight. 

Berore the king, in a kind of Doétor’s robes of light purple, 
kneels John de Galopes, the tranflator, offering his book covered’ 
with crimfon velvet. The back ground of the painting is adorned 
with a rich arras of blue and gold. The floor is a chequer-work- 
of green, yellow, black, and white [¢). 


[4] Ic is engraved in Mr. Bentham’s Hiftory.of Ely, pl. xix. where fee an ac-- 
count of him, p. 168—172. 

[¢] We have a fimilar inftance of Jean de Melun prefenting his tranflation of 
Boctius de Confolatione to Philip Je Bel, reprefented in a miniature prefixed to 
the prologue of that tranflation in MS. and engraved" in Montfaueon’s Mon. de la 
Monarch, de Franc. I. pl. xcv. The addrefs is in the fame ftyle; “ 4 la Royale: 
Majcflé, tres noble prince, par la grace de Dieu, Ray des Francois, Philippes le quart, 
je Feban de Meung, &&h-. envoie ores Boece de Confolation, que jai tranflaté en Frangois,, 
jacoit ce que entender bien Latin.” The king, royally habited, crowned with a crown 
like Henry’s, fits on a throne, having, among three perfons at his right hand, one 
in a black cap, and between three at his left, one bearing a mace, much like that: 
in. our miniature, but without a fword. The date of the French tranflation is.a. 
century prior to this, Philip de Bel] died 1341. R. G. 
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In the firft page of the book fome letters feem to have been 
erafed, which probably might have been the king’s name; for 
underneath is the following ufual prayer for his foul ; 

Din par fa grace ait mezcy de fon ame, 
Amen. 

Art the end of the book, in a round hand of the time of Henry 
VIII, or queen Elizabeth, is written this entry ; 

This waffe fumtyme Kinge Henri the fifeth bis booke; Which 
containeth the lyfe of Chrift, and the pfalmes of the  npabampe and 
prophetes; the pfalmes of the prophet David omittid: 

Mani excilent notes, thoug be fome thinges waienge the tyme; may 
de amendid; Rede Fudge and thank God for abetter light. 

Tue orthography and pointing of the MS. wherever it is 
quoted, are exactly followed. 


XXXII. Some 
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XXXT. Some Remarks on Mr. Walpole’s ‘Hifforic 
Doubts on the Life and Reign of King Richard she 
Third, by Robert Mafters, B. D. and Reétor of 
Landbeach, i» Cambridgefhire. 


Read at the Socrsty of Anrrqyanizs, Jan. 7 and 14, 1971. 


HEN Mr. Walpoles Hiftoric Doubts were firft pub- 

lithed, I fat down with great eagernefs to perufe what 
could be offered by an author of his acutenefs upon fo interefting 
an article im ow Englifh:Hiftory. After examiming the authors 
referred to as I went along, I made the follewing remarks, more 
for my own fatisfaction, than with defign of communicating 
them to the public; but as Dean Milles’s ingenious Obfervations 
on the fame fubje& have been read before the Society, and de- 
fervedly obtained a place amongft their Mifcellaneous Tracts lately 
publithed, I take the liberty of laying thefe before them, with 
great deference to their judgement, as a fupplement thereto, he 
having chofen to confine himfelf chiefly to the Wardrobe Ac- 
count, which he has handled in fo mafterly a mauner, as, in my 
opinion, intirely to overfet all the arguments built upon it. 

Mr. Walpole, to whom the public are indebted for many in- 
genious performances, has, it muft be owned, given a very mo- 
deft title, that of Hiforic Doubts, to the tra& now before us; and 
I was in hopes the book itfelf would have correfponded thereto ; 
but how great was my difappointment, when, upon looking into 
it, I not only foon began to perceive all doubting laid afide, but 
found him above meafure fanguine in afflerting facts, againft the 
common current of almoft all the cotemporary hiftorians, upon the 
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Jighiech evidence, which furely ought not to have been done but 
upon the moft convincing: Such power hath an hypothetis once 
eftablithed to warp the beft judgment, and to caufe every thing to 
give way toa ftrong attachment thereto. I thall therefore take the 
liberty concifely to review his arguments, in the osder he himiéelf 
has purfued; in which I flatter myfelf I fhall be able to point out 
fome inaccuracies, as well as to fhew the inconclufivenefs of them. 

Tue firft fac&t he takes upon him tocall in queftion is the man- 
ner of the murder of Edward the fon of Henry the Sixth, which 
Robert Fabian [a] the hiftorian, who lived at the time, and was 
afterwards theriff of London, relates to have been committed dy 
the king’ s fervants; by whom, I apprehend, he meant fome of the 
lords, or great men ftanding about him; kings being ufually at- 
tended by fuch, and not by common fervants, upon occafions of 
ftate; at leaft, upon fo confiderable a one as that of the reception 
of a captive prince. And the Chronicle of Croyland afferts he 
was flain ultricibus quorundam manibus, by fome who were eager 
of taking their revenge upon this occafion; which feems not at 
all inconfiftent with Hall’s relation, who makes the parties ftand- 
ing about the king to be George duke of Clarence, Richard duke 
of Gloucefter, the marquis of Dorfet, and lord Haftings [4]. 
Now the writer of the Continuation of the Hiftory of Croyland, 
who lived at the time, profeffes to relate facts with as much dre- 
vity and fincerity as potfible; and being a doftor of the canon 
law, one of king Edward's council, who had been employed by 
him in an empbaffy abroad, and had entertained bis majefty fo 
much to his fatisfaétion at his monaftery; he could not, one 
fhould imagine, be at all prejudiced againft the Houfe of York. 
So far from it, that he fcems to palliate the king’s faults as much 
as poffible after his deceafe. And indeed when a writer, who 
could not be ignorant of what he writes, profefles, as he does 


P. 4. Not Joba, as afferted p. 16. [+] Hitt. of Edw. IV. fol. xxxi. 
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at the ¢onclufion of his Hiftory of the reign of Richard III. 
that he had related only what veritas geflorum fe menti offerebat, 
ulla feita intermixtione mendacii, odii, aut favoris he 
ought furely to be credited, without fome very ftrong reafons 
to the contrary, notwithftanding the fevere ftri@ures thrown 
upon Montifb Hiftorians, As to the phrafe, as fome fay, made 
ufe of by Hall, that feems only to relate to the ftroke of the 
king, and that whether given with the hand or the gauntlet ; 
and not at all to the parties prefent. If, however, the duke of 
Gloucefter had any fhare in this tranfaétion, he could be but one 
amongft many, and therefore the whole of the guilt ought by 
no means to be placed to his account. 

As to the fecond article, the murder of Henry VI. Fabian [d] 
fays, it was commonly reported to be committed by the duke of 
Glocefter; whilft the continuator of the Chronicle of Croyland 
fays only, that bis body was found lifelefs in the Tower ; and then 
adds a prayer for the murderer, that whoever he was that dared 
to lay facrilegious hands on the Lord’s anointed, God would 
vouchfafe him time to repent. His fufpicions, it muft be owned, 
feem to run high in beftowing upon the affaffin the name of Ty- 
rant, and muft reach to the duke, if not to the king, whofe ap- 
probation thereof at leaft muft be prefumed. H1all’s relation of 
this is probably grounded upon that of Fabian, only in other 
words, and more fully exprefied [¢]; which yet amounts to no 
more, than that it was the common report of thofe times, that he 
was ftabbed by the duke of Gloucefter; but as this tranfaction was 
defigned to be as private as poffible, it may be difficult to afcer- 
tain the particular mode of it. As it was however moft certain 
ly intended to prevent any future infurreétions in favour of the 
Houfe of Lancafter, he might, to make the crown fit more 
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on Mr. Hiforic Doubts. 20% 
eafy upon his brother’s head (fuppofing him then not to have 
formed any projects for himfelt) have undertaken this, for ought 
I can fee to the contrary, without that inconfiftency of charac- 
ter his apologift would infinuate, Not that I mean hereby to 
affert the faét clearly proved upon him; or that the murder 
might not be committed by the direction of his brother, whofe. 
intereft was undoubtedly more immediately concerned, 

Tae next charge upon him, is that of the murder of pe al 
ther Clarence [f}; but as none of tie hiftorians quoted by Mr, 
Walpole do pofitively affert this, fo neither doI find {as he 
would feem to infinuate) any thing in them concerning his oppo- 
fing or openly refifting it; and indeed had he attempted any 
fuch thing, the ftrong evidence made ufe of for his acquittal [g] 
would be directly fuperfeded, viz. the king’s affertion that no 
man would intercede for him. Nor is it at all likely, whea 
their quarrels ran fo high, about the divifion of their wives ine. 
heritance, that Richard fhould undertake that friendly office. 

Bur the grand charge again{t him, is that of she murder of bis 
two nephews [b]. In order to exculpate him from which, our. 
author feems to have exerted his utmoft abilities, and taken un- 
common liberties with the characters of thofe who have wrote 
before him on the fame fubje&; more fo perhaps than is ftriétly 
allowable, or than might have been expected from a gentleman 
of his charaéter and ftation, had they not interfered with his fa- 
vourite hypothefis; which, as I obferved before, is apt to make, 
a writer labour hard to bring every thing to a conformity there 
with. ‘To what purpofe elfe is Fabian’s narrative termed dry, 
uncircumfantial, and unimportant [i|}; when only a fimple fa& is 
to be aicertained, which may as well be done im the plaineft, 
terms, and perhaps more fatisfactorily, than in the more flows 
ing periods of our modern writers ? The authority of Sir Thomas 


More (from whom mott of the fubfequent hiftorians have bor-, 
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rowed their materials) is next to be lowered [2], by representing 
him in a different light, as too great an orator to attend the faéts, 
as a perfon that could not be furnifhed with materials from good 
authority, nor of an age to give a proper feprefentation of what 
he had colle&ted from his patron archbifhop Morton (who yet 
from his fiteation muft have been as well acquainted with thofe 
tranfactions as any one) and others who have lived throughout 
the times whereof he wrote, becaufe he was but twenty years 
old when the archbifhop died, and but twenty-eight when he 
compiled his hiftory. Ie happens however luckily enough, that 
he was out of favour at court when he undertook this work, fo 
that he was under the lefs temptation to flatter the Lancaftrian 
caufe. But to tmagine thar he wrote this, as he did his Utopia, 
merely to amufe himfelf, and to exercife his fancy, is furely a 
very ftrange conjeCture, and quite inconfiftent with the charac-. 
ter before given of him, as being ‘* one of the honefteft ftatef- 
men and brighteft names in our annals.” 

Arren having thus fiigmatized Sir Thomas, aud taxed his pa- 
tron archbifhop Morton with violating his allegianee, which, as 
he was clapped up into prifon before Richard was crowned, and 
was never at liberty till he obtained it by flight, it is moft pro- 
bable he never {wore to [/1, and having thrown out fome flighter- 
reflections upon other writers of the fame period [m], Mr. W. 
comes.to the ftory of Edward the Fifth, as related by the for- 
mer, who charatter we have already fpoken to. And here, in. 
the entrance upon it [7}, he imagives there was more plotting 
than could poffibly be carried on within the compafs of time al- 
lotted for it, by reafon of there being then only fpecial meffen- 
gers employed, and*that. too in bad roads, and without poft- 
horfes ; whereas if he had’ turned to p. 571, of the Hiftory of 
the Monk of Croyland, he would there have found a method, 
made ufe of by the late king in the laft Scotch war, of conveying 


{4) P17. Bentham’s Hift, of Ely, p.'180.  [m) P. 20. [n] P, 23. 
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fetters two hundred miles in two days, as quick at leaft as they 
are now ufually conveyed with all the convenience of turnpike 
roads, pofts, @c. ‘The way was to place a running footman at 
every twenty miles, and fo to convey letters from one to another. 
This way the duke of Gloucefter, then returning from the 
north, could not be unacquainted with; and indeed, as the fame 
author informs us, it was actually made ufe of afterwards to get 
intelligence of the motions of the dake of Richmond and his 
adherents. Should it be alowed, that the queen and her rela- 
tions intended to have got the young king into their power, and 
to have had the fole management of him (which is barely con- 
jefture), and that the duke of Glocefler and the old nobility had 
juft reafon to be apprehenfive of this, and that therefore their 
taking meafures for the prevention thereof, might be allow- 
able [o}, yet the feizing and imprifoning the heads of the other 
party and bringing the king up to town as a captive, were furely 
fuch as can no way be juftified; not even if they had taken up 
arms for their defence. But when all might have,been quiet, 
and their favourite point of the duke’s betng declared pro@or, 
with the confent of the lords, was fully fettled[p]; what but 
that violent ambition of reigning could induce him to facrifice 
his friend the Lord Haftings, who had fided with him in every 
thing, except that of his attachment to King Edward’s children, 
‘after having ordered the execution of the queen’s relations in the 
moft arbitrary manner, at the fame time? The foothing Ictters 
he wrote to the queen from York, when fetting out from thence 
to overturn all her meafures, and the ftratagems afterwards de- 
vifed to draw her other fon out of the fan&tuary at Weftmin- 
fter [9], and to get him likewife into his power, are fufficient 
intimations of his pre-conceived fcheme; and previous fteps to 
opening the grand fcene of fetting afide his nephews, and taking 


{o] P. 25. 26, 27. [p} P. 34, 35: [2] P. 35. 
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pofleffion of the throne himfelf; which, whether 
be effected by. baftarding bis deceafed brothers, or thofe living, 
nephews, is not material to enquire after: the latter however. 
feems to be the moft probable, as it agrees, with the Rarliament 
Roll, and with the relation of this tranfaction by the hittorian 
of Croyland, who informs us, that the dukes of Glocefter and. 
Buckingham, after having got together_a large force from the. 
North, Wales, and other parts, pretending to bring with them a: 
petition (although in reality drawn up in London), fetting forth, 
That whereas the children of Edward 1V. were baftards, by rea-. 
fon of his pre-contra& with Elianor Buller, before his marriage 
with the queen, and by reafon of the attainder of the duke of 
Clarence and his iffue, there was no certain and uncorrup¢ blood. 
of Richard duke of York, but in the perfon of the duke of Glo- 
cefter; he was therefore defired by the lords and community of 
the realm (not the three eftates affembled in parliament) to af- 
fume his right, aud to take upon him the crown, as he accord- 
ingly did on the 26th of June, and was. actually crowned on the. 
6th of July 1483 [+]. 

Our apologift, having advanced thus far, feems to plume him- 
felf in his new and wonderful difcoveries [s], particularly in that, 
of the Parliament Roll, confirming the above account of Lady. 
Butler; whereas that roll was printed. at length more than a, 
century and an half fince in Speed’s Hiftory, and in Sir Robert 
Cotton’s Parliamentary Records (publifhed by Prynne),.a hun- 
dred years ago; from whence the copy in the Parliamentary, 
Hiftory was taken; and Speed. is.there referred to for a tranf- 
lation of the Roll [¢]. It was indeed rather unlucky, that nei- 
ther of thefe fhould have fallen in his way ; fince it muft be. 
owned they do at leaft affert the pre-contract, if not her mar- 


[r] P. 43. Blanks were left for the dates in the firft edition of Sir, Thomas. 
More's Works, 1557. 
P. 48. P. 9. 11, &e. 
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riage with the king. But it ought to be here obferved, that the 
evidence of both the one and the other depends entirely upon 
the veracity of Dr. Robert Shillington, bithop of Bath, who is 
known to have been not a little irritated againft King Edward, 
and therefore the more ready to affert any thing to the prejudice 
of his family. Befides, as he does not exprefsly mention the 
name of the lady, it might as well have been Lucy as Butler, 
who might: have been feduced by his majefty in the manner re- 
lated -by Sir Thomas More.. But allowing it to have been the 
Jatter, fhe feems to have given up all claim to fuch a contract, 
by retiring into a monaftery, and devoting herfelf to religion ;. 
as | am perfuaded’ the did, from an inftrument now in being, 
wherein the is ftyled, famofa ac Deo dévota Eleonora Botelar [u). 
Buck fays, the king had a child by her; and that his marriage 
with Lady Gray caft her into fo perplexed a melancholy, that 
the fpent herfelf in a folitary life ever after, which agrees very 
well with the above account: Now if this retiring from the 
world did not take place before the king’s marriage (May r, 
1464), it could not in alt probability be long after, fince the 
died (moft likely of a broken heart’ upon this difappointment) 
on the 3oth of July, 1466, and was buried in the Carmelites 
church at Norwich [x]. And if the was dead, as the certainly 
was, long before the birth of Edward Y.[ y] this could not 
farely be a proper foundation for his illegitimacy, although the 
parliament, who wanted fome pretence to thew their complai- 
fance to their new fovereign, were pleafed to declare it [; as 
they have often done both before and fmce on the like occafions, 
to gratify the humours of their fovereigns. 


{«] By which the became a benefaétrefs to Corpus Chrifti College in Cambridge, 
as the was likewife to the univerfity. [x] Weever, 805. 1470,0r 1471. - 
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Mr. Walpole, mifled by his friend Buck, to magnify this 
lady's detcent, is pleafed to ftyle her the daughter of Catharine 
Stafford, daughter to the duke of Buckingham, of the Blood 
Royal [z]; whereas lady Catharine married her father’s grand- 
fon, the third earl of Shrewfbury, a minor in the reign of Ed- 
ward IV.; whilft. the was defcended from the famous John Tal- 
bot, firft earl of Shrewsbury, by his fecond wife Mangaret, one 
of the daughters and coheirefles of Richard Beauchamp, earl of 
Warwick, half fifter to the fecond earl ot Shrewsbury by the firtt 
wife, and fifter to Elizabeth, wife of John lord Mowbray [a], the 
laft duke of Norfolf of that family, and then the widow of Sir 
Thomas Boteler, knt. fon and heir of Ralph lord Sudley, wha, 
dying in the life time of his father, never enjoyed the title, 

Dr. Stillington, who had before been keeper of the Privy Sea] 
to Edward IV, being privy to this tranfa&tion with lady Boteler, 
which was probably no more than a promife of marriage, where- 
by he might feduce her, was foon after made bifhap of Bath and 
chancellor, and was much employed, and continued in high fa- 
vour with the king for many years, till at length he fell under 
his difpleafure; whether by not fucceeding im his difgraceful 
embafly to the duke of Bretagne, for delivering up Henry earl of 
Richmond, or on what other account [4]J know not. It appears, 
however, from thofe who have wrote concerning him, that he 
was a time-ferving prelate, and kept revenge in his mind twenty 
years, acted the part of a pimp to king Edward, whofe defigns 
upon the lady he could not be unacquainted with; ready to do 
or fay any thing he was ordered by his fuccefior, and at length 
died, as he deterved, in prifon, for {upporting that im, oftor Lam- 

{=] P. 41. 

[e] She was executrix to lady Botelar, and living in 1495. 


{4] See Wharton’s Anglia Sacra, vol. i. p. 574. Complete Hift. of England, 
vol. i. p. §62. 565; and the tranflation of honeft Philip de Comines Hift. book v. 
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bert Stmne!. We find he had a fon who was to have been re- 
warded for his father’s good offices to king Richard in making 
this difcovery, had he not been taken prifoner by the French, and 
ftarved to death in his confinement. The ftory that Buck tells of 
his incurring king Edward's difpleafure by difcovering this fecret, 
muft be without foundation, fince the lady’s father, and probably 
her mother too, as well fhe herfelf, had been dead many years be- 
fore this difeovery is pretended to be made, and yet they are all 
reprefented as parties concerned therein, which ftrongly points out 
the difingeuuity of fech partial hiftorians. Befides, the Shrewf- 
bury family muft all along have been upon the beft terms with 
king Edward; otherwife he would never have affianced his fecond 


fon, the duke of York, to-Anne, the daughter of the dutchefsof | 


Norfolk, the heirefs of that houfe and the honours thereto belong- 
ing, when both parties were about the age of fix years; and fo that 
family could not poffibly be interefted in his deftruction [<]. 
Tue fudden attack upon lord: Haftings has all the appearance 
of a defigned plot againft him, for not concurring with others in 
placing the crown upon the head of the duke of Glocefter. As 
they could not-bring him over to join with them, they refolved to 


eut him off, as being a perfon of great power and popularity [d].. 


He had hitherto, very confiflently with his charaéter, oppofed the 
defigns of the queen, and affifted in making the duke proteStor of 
the realm, which was all that he thought he could juftly claim; 
but when he found he had farther defigns, which his attachment 
to his old mafter’s family would not fuffer him to approve of, it 
is no wonder he fhould be difpofed to withdraw from fuch mea- 
fures ;.nor that thofe, who were refolved to carry them into exe- - 
ention at all events, thould make fuch an unfufpected attempt 
upon him. As it is faid he had an affeétion for Jane Shore during 
the life of king Edward, I fee no fort of improbability in his take 


{c] See Pasi. Hift. vol. ii. p. 353- P. 447. 
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ing her under his protection immediately after the king’s deaths 
nor any fort of inconfiftency in the marquis of Dorfet’s afterwards 
doing the fame upon lord Haftings’ deceafe. Nor does it feem te 
me at all incredible, that lord Haftings thould exult in the deaths of 
their common enemies.of the queen’s family; nor that he thould 
continue his connexions with Richard, who had not hitherto 
fully difcovered his bafe intentions; fuppofing him not to. know 
any thing (which yet muft be fuppofed, or he would never have 
put himielf in his power) of his bloody defigns againft him. 

Tuat Henry VII. had his failings, is mot to be denied; but 
that he was a greater tyrant than Richard, feems to require 
fome better proof than the bare affertion of our apologift [e]. 
His readers may therefore, it is haped, juftly avithhold their af, 
feut till fuch evidence be produced. 

AccorDING to a note in Mr. Walpole’s book [ /], king Ed- 
ward mutt have been alive on June 17, and Richard is faid to have 
been crowned on the 6th of July, which indeed none of the 
writers contradict, nor do they fuppofe the princes to have been 
murdered before that time; fo that whatever meafures were taken 
to deftroy them, whether fuch as are fet forth by Sir Thomas 
Mere or not (it being very difficult from the natute of the tranf- 
action to afcertain them with any great degree of precifion) yet it 
is well known they never appeared long after; and the king was 
undoubtedly too wile, and of too cautious a difpofition, to give 
them an opportunity of efcaping out of their confinement, which 
muft have been attegded with the utmoft danger to himéelf, and 
would probably have overfet ali his ichemes. And had they died 
a natural death, it would have been but common policy to have ex- 
poled their bodies to open view, in the fame manner, and for the 
fame reafons, as that of Henry VI. was exhibited to the public. 
Befides, had they, or either of them, efcaped into a foreign coun- 


P. 49- P. 50. See note ¢ above. 
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try, there is little room to dowbt but they muft have been beard 
of long before the appearance of Perkin Warbeck; and as the 
‘queen, and fome of her friends at leaft, muft have: been privy to 
this ¢fcape, it is very unlikely they thould ever have joined in 
promoting the earl of Richmond to the crown, knowing the true 
heir to it to be ftill in being. To pafs over the ill-grounded fut 
picions of Henry VIL. fg} being the murderer of the pritices, of 
of one of them at leaft; and thofe injurious reflections ‘caft 
noble hiftorians, the chancellors, merely be» 

eaufe they happened to oppofe his favourite fcheme; can there 
be the leat glimpfe of reafon for imagining that Richard, after 
baftardizing his nephew, thould ever intend to reftore the crown 
to him? which, if he ever had infinuated, . as it is not unlikely 
he might, the creating his own fon Prince of Wales, foon after, 
muit have effe&tually confuted [4). 

We are now arrived at his capital argument (with which fo 
great a parade is made) drawn from the new difcovered Corona- 
fen-roll (i), which, unhappily for him, turns out to be no fuch 
thing, but only a wardrobe accompt, ferting forth that robes were 
erdered for lord Edward, fon of Edward VI. as they probably 
might for hisewn coronation; which, te fave appearances, and 
te conceal his uncle’s iatentions, was pretended: to be carrying 
on till near the time of the latter's taking place. Nor can it 
well be reconciled to any fyftem of policy to imagine, that after 
declaring his nephew a baftard, and depriving him of his crown, 
he theuld have been fo imprudent as to have exhibited foch an 
obje& to the public at fuch a ceremony, however well difpofed 
he migbt have been te have put fuch an infult upon him. But 
as this fo much, beafted relick of antiquity has been moft aceu- 
rately examined by a very able-hand, the worthy Prefident of the 
Society of Antiquaries [4], who has thewn that he neither did 

fe} P. 61, 62,63. 64,65. [i] P. 65. See Archasologia, 


vol. I. p. 361. 
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walk, nor was it ever intended he thould, at his uncle’s corona 
tion, and.that from thence it does not even appear he was alive 
at the time, it would be needlefs to purfue the argument any 

farther. That no robes. were prepared for the duke of York; 
makes it-highly probable that the orders were iffued before his 

coming out of the fan&uary; from whence, if any where, an at+ 
tempt fhould have been made, and that with the greateft proba- 

bility of-fuccefs, for conveying him out of the kingdom [/}; but 

when both came into the ftate of confinement, and were equally 

watched and guarded by the fufpicious ufurper, why an attempt 

fhould be made im favour of one only, and that too the younger, | 
when there feems to have been no more difficulty in conveying | 
both away, is a myftery I thould be glad to have explained. 

Mr. Walpole’s ptoof that the princes were alive at the time of 
pafling the a& for baftardizing them, and confirming his own 
tle, grounded upon a.criticifm on the fingle word» bene. (which . 
yet in Speed is wrote been), ufing the prefent tenfe inftead of the 
preter-imperfect, when we confider it only as a tranflation, and. 
that too made at a time when the.writers in the Englith language 
were not very,accurate in their expreffions, feems to have little 
or no weight; and indeed as the whole iffue of Edward IV. were 
undoubtedly to. be comprehended therein, andthe daughters 
were.then known te. be living, J] do not fee why the former 
mode of expreflion is not.to be preferred to the latter : and the 
rather, becauf the ad is only a.confirmation of the petition, and- 
ip the very words of it, which is allowed to have been drawn up. 
whylft they were all alive. 

Tue, counfel given for fending the princefies abroad, left the. 
males fhould be defiroyed in the. Tower, although related after- 
the coronation at York, yet the whole narration plainly-thews. 
it was during the time of Richard’s abfence; and when the. _ 
fouthern and weftern people began to murmur at.the confine- 
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merit of the princes, and to fufpect that fome unjutti mea~ 
fures would be taken with them, and not confined to the pre- 
cife time of that traafaction [m}. 


As to his difpofition to marry his niece, or at leaft his pretend- 


ing to have fuch adefign, after the death of bis queen, it feems 


fearce to admit of any doubt [2]; but whether only to:cireum- 
vent the earl of Richmond, or to gratify his own inclinations, is 
not fo certain; perhaps both might have had their influence in 
carrying it into execution, had his friends been confenting there- 
to. It is not much to be wondered at, that the young lady thould 
be pleafed with the profpe& of fuch an exalted @ationy or that 
the queen, whofe ambition is well known, thould be taken there- 
with. And that the earl of Richmond thould be highly offended 
at their condud, is very natural; which yet feems te me an ad- 
ditional proof of their belief of the death of the princes; other- 
wife they could net, with any fort of propriety, have confented 
te fuch terms. 
_ As the queen dowager, according to lord Bacon's account, 
feemsto have been cOmcerned in Simnel’s plot, this, if king Henry 
had any good reafons to believe it, would in fome meafure juftify 
his feverities towards her, although he might not chufe to pub- 
lith them to the world: and may account for reftraining her 
vifitants after her confinement {0}. Simon the prieft, the inftruc- 
tor of Simnel, was taken with him, committed clofe prifoner, 
and heard of no more, the king loving to feal up his ewn.dan- 
gers; and the queen died foon after the fell under his difpleafure, 
in 1486; fo that had Mr. Walpole paid the fame regard to dates 
(which cannot be controverted) he expects from others, he would 
not have called for her evidence againft Perkin Warbeck, nor 
expected her being confronted with him, when apprehended in 
1498. And as to his defence of her, in aafwor to Mr. Hume's quef- 
tion, it appears to me to be altogether confufed and unfatisfaftory. 
(m] P. 72. P. 74.75, 76. P. 77. 80. 
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_ Fue king might furely exprefs his forrow forthe death of the 

earl of Lincoln, as from him he might have expected to have. 
drawn out the bottom of his danger, and-to have more particularly 
learned what others were concerned with him, without referring 
to the duke of York {s]. Perkin Warbeck, who is fet up by our 
apologitt as this real duke, made his firft appearance at the dutch- 
efs of Burgundy’s about the year 1491 [¢}, and:the year follow- 
ing in Ireland, according to the hiftorians | have confulted; and. 
whatever inftructions fhe herfelf was unable to give him, by rea- 
fon of her long abfence from England, might be imparted by 
others, under her dire€tion, and fo not improperly be placed to. 
her account. Sir Robert Clifford’s Report, of Perkin’s being the 
seal duke of York, if true, is not much to his credit {x}; but lit- 
tle reliance is to be had on the veracity of a perfon who had been 
bribed to defert the party he was. once engaged with. And in- 
deed it docs not. appear, from the accounts given us by the hif- 
torians, that.Sir William Stanley, whom he is pleafed to accufe, 
was adtually engaged in the rebellion, and therefore the cone 
Rtrugtion put upon his. words by his judges was deemed hard’ 
meafure. And as to the afcertaining the identity of Richard’s 
perfon, it muft furely have been attended with no {mall difficul- 
ties ; as he went out of the kingdom, if at dll, about the age of 
nine years, and was never heard of again, by the apologift’s own 
confeflion, till he arrivedat the age of twenty-one, nor brought 
to court before that of twenty-four. 

Tae alteration from a child of that age to manhood, as is 
found by daily experience, muft render the cafe very doubtful, 
even of thofe who had been the moft intimately acquainted with 
him from his infancy. 

Tue Lord Fitz-Walter was fent to Calais for greater fecurity, 
and probably, with fome defign of fparing his life, had he not 


[s] P. 79. P. 84, P. 87. 
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tonpradently dealt with his keeper for making his efcape, and not, , 
Walpole is pledfed to affert, to conceal his evi- 
dence [w]. Aud che reft of the great men, who entered into this 
confpiracy, might baye been by various Motives we at 
this diftance are una¢quaintéd with, and therefore cannar, with 
any fort of propriety, be {aid to have ‘died i in atteftation of a matter 
of fat ouly, which they muft have been acquainted with 

THERE is, no doubt, fome ob{curity in Perkin’s confeflion, as 
publithed by the king; but it does not furely abound with {ueh 
wating contradiStions as our apelogift would perfuade us to be- 
lieve ; fince it does not, from thence appear he was twice fent to 
learn the Englith language, if at all ; there, being not a word faid 
of it in the firtt paflage, but only of his being put on board for the 
recovery of his health; and if he did learn it twice, he had cer- 
tainly, more time for doing it than the three months allotted 
him [y]. Nor do I fee any inconfiftency in his being put upon 
making further i improvements in that language upon his arrival 
in Ireland, fuppofing him to have been already inftructed in it 
abroad (which is yet nowhere pofitively afferted) or to have learned 
it from converfing with natives in his travels[x]. And fuppofing 
him not the true duke of York (as he is acknowledged to have 
fworn, and to have confirmed with his dying words) he muft 
have ftood in need of fuch inftruétions for afluming that charac- 
ter. Andif {uch aconfcfhon can be fuppoted to be firft drawn from 
him by fear of torture, yet I don’t fee how they could operate upon 
him at the time of his execution.. 
_ Ir may be farther obferved, that, although the cotemporary 
hiftorians wrote their hiftories at that time, or foon-after, yet per- 
haps none of them were publifhed till after the death of Henry 
VII: and therefore could have no inducement to flatter either him 
or his father ; or to falfify and mifreprefent facts, in order to gain 

[w] P. 87. [+] P. 88. [7] P. 90 91, 92. {=} P. 92. 
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favour, as it is pretended. Should it however be allowed they 
were fomewhat prejudiced againft the Houfe of York, and fe 
difpofed to magnify the faults of King Richard, as well as the de- 
fe&ts of his perfon, yet this would by no means difprove the re- 
ality of either the one or the other. And, indeed, as to the lat- 
ter, Mr. W. is fo ingenuous as to allow, with this king’s 
cotemporary old mafler Rous of Guy’s Cliff[a], that his hero 
was fomewbat weak, and fmall of flature, and that bis fhoulders 
wore not quite even, which the ocular demonftration of this per- 
fon obliged him to confefs. 

As to the ftory of Richard Plantagenet, related by Peck [4], 
1 have been told it was drawn -upby Dr. Brett, and communi- 
cated it to the late Dr. Warren of Trinity Hall, in order to fee 
how far his creculity would carry him ; and, at the fame time, 
to expofe and ridicule modern antiquaries. But although I have 
fince been affured there is fuch an entry in the Regifter of Eaft- 
well, yot the ftory founded upon it (which is faid to be cur- 
rently believed in that country) may not be the more true. If 
it be true, however, the king muft have entered upon his gal- 
lantries very early, fince this fon muft have been begotten by 
him at the age of fifteen or fixteen, as this perfon is faid to have 
been of that age at the king’s death, who was then only thirty- 
two[c} 

Wuarever was the caufe of that harfh and fevere treatment 
Jane Shore met with [d], it feems hard to throw the odium of it 
entirely on the Clergy (but that was done perhaps the better to 
introduce the charge of ingratitude for ‘her good offices towards 
them) ; when it is evident, from the king’s own letter, the was im- 
prifoned by his command, and that the profecutions in the ecclefi- 
aftical courts were carried on under his direftion. No holy perfow 
therefore need be fet up for her perfecutor, vor can properly be faid 
to have been the occafion of pafling thofe fevere cenfures upon her. 


{a] P. 102, 103, 104. [6]P.113. P. 116, [4] P. 220. 
The 
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on Mr. Warvote’s Hiftoric Doubts. 215 
The criticifm upon she late wife of William Shore, put for the wife 
of William Shore, feems to be too much refined for the language 
of that age; and therefore the argument built upon it, 1 thould 
apprehend, could have but little weight [e}. 

he has before faid of Sit Richard Tyrrell{ f}, has been 
fo effectually confuted by Dr. Milles[g}, from the very evidence 
he himfelf refers to, the Wardrobe Account, that it would be need- 
lefs to.add amy thing more on that head.. 

Waat remarks others may have made. upon the tract of Mr. 
Walpole, or whether any of them be the fame with the above, L 
know not, having never feen them ;, but. am apt to think other 
defe&ts may be pointed out, by any one who has leifure and in- 
clination to examine it more minutely ; and that upon the whole, 
he has not communicated fo much new light to this period of our 
hiftory as he flatters himfelf he hasdone; but that if he foud it 
objeure, he has-left.it fo, notwithftanding his boafted difcove-- 
ries from the Parliament and Coronation Rolls; which } fear will 
fearce be found to carry with.them fuch conviétion as muft effec- 
twally influence every one, who des not wilfully fhut bis eyes, and 
prefer ridiculous tradition to true hiftory.. 


[J P.120. P. 56, &&. Archaeologia, p. 380. 
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XXXII. Ob/ervations on a, Greek Iaferipcion broughe 
fram Athens. . By Daniel Wray,’ Efquire. 7 
Read ‘at the Society of April 1774- 


Take the liberty to communicate to the Society an ancient in- 

feription, which met with months ago in the poffeffion 
of Mr. Yones, of Finebley, a worthy old gentleman, ‘Who is re- 
tired from befinefs to a pleafant fpot’in that village. 
with him in his garden, Pfaw lying'n pli: 
ces broken’ basirelieft,’ and other fragments of antiquity, My 
friend, obferying me look at them with an eye of curiofity, Mid, 
he had femething more of that kind to fhew me; and pointit 
to the infeription, wifhed me: to explain it ; for tliofe, who ha 
yetfeon it, could make-nothing of it. F imitiediately faw' 
letters were in general Greek ; but ‘there were fome charaéters 
intisely new to-me and P Begged he’ would indulgé me with the 
loan of the marble, that F might confider it more at leifare. 

Upon examination I foon found, that the.whele made no con- 
tinued fenfe; but shat each line contained one proper name; al 
which, except the fecond, I eafily made out to my fatisfaétion, in- 
terpreting the unknown letters by thofe which accompanied 
them, and agreeably to the genius of the lamguage in the for- 
mation of fuch names. 

Ir was no {mall mortification to find that our infcription 
would fettle no point of hiftory or chronology, nor illuftrate any 
Grecian cuftom, civil, or religious ; being merely a liftof names, 
without any addition to inform us whether they were Athenians 
or Spartans, warriors or magiftrates, living or dead, The lift 
was originally lone. the ftone being broken at the top and 

bottom, 
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Mr. Obfervations, &e. . a17 


bottom, and pasts of letters remaining in both places. ‘There 
is alfo IMAPN Ap at fome diftance, and im a different direCtion ; 
of which, I confefs, I can make nothing. 

Tere is enough however to excite oar curiofity i in the ad 
wer of writing. ‘The terminations EX and ON for a and», 
prove it prior to the introduction of the long vowels; and molt "of 
the letters are of the moft ancient form; and fome mot to be found 
upon any marble, though fufficiently. warranted either by coins, 

or by paflages of ancient authors, 

Tue. marble gives us eighteen letters, very oak cut and pte- 
ferved; fome occysring often, and always fimilar, They are 
placed in regular files from top to bottom (a circumftance, in 
which the Sandwich marble and fome others agree.) . So that in 
the beginning of the lines, where the ftone is broken, more than 
once, we are fure how many letters are wanting, and the reftor- 
ing of them becomes almoft certain. 

Tue letters, whofe forms are moft remarkable, are [a] Dé, @ 6, 
ma, HZ, Oo [4] Rp, Vu. Doe, + and Q, which 
I take to be Kora, the Latin Q.D,R, and V, agree exadtly with 
the Latin; which was the. cafe in general with the early Greek 
alphabet, according to the elder Pliny and Tacitus [¢]. ©,(), +, 
are no lefs ancient [4]. © with the dot is rare (indeed that figure 
fometimes ftands for ©.) |} is faid to be found only on me- 
dals [e]. And & I cannot trace in any remains of antiquity, or 


[2] D occurs in the Farmefian infeription of Heredes Atticus, which, according 
to the beft critics, is an imitation of the oldeft manner of writings 

[4] The Baudelotian infcription has B with a thorter tail. 

[<] Pliny, L. VIL ¢. 58. Tacitus, Annal. XI. 14. 

[4] © in Deliac infcription. @ in Deliac and Baudelotian, +4 in Sigean and 
Baudelotian. 

[¢} By Montfaucon, in Palacographia Graeca, page 142. I do not remember to’ 
shave feen it with the middle horizontal ftroke fo long 3, or turned on its fide HH. 


Vor. II. Ff in 
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218 Mr. Wrav’s Obfervations on 


in any of the collections of alphabets [7]; but the words Teleff- 
tas [gz], Cleon, and Aifchylos, leave no room to doubt of its 
power here. @ is well knowm as an or numeral charace 

ter; and it plainly is derived from the Phoenician and Hebrew 
q» >, and is the parent of the Roman Q._ It has appeared upow 
no marble hitherto difcovered; but is to be feen on the coins of 
Crotona and Syracufe, m the place of K, in the names of thofe 
cities [4]. And that letter it will ftand in the ftead of here, i 


AVQ OAORKAS, from Avxos [77. 

Tue omiffion of the long vowels, the very ancient form of fo: 
many charaéters, and the reft with no particular mark of a later 
aera, obfervable upon the fame ftone with the ©, 2; ©, X, double 
or afpirated letters, and the V alfo, excluded by many critics from 
the original Greek alphabet, give force to the fufpicions of fome 


good judges [2], that the opinion of that alphabei’s being confined? 


[/] Except in the Nouvelle Diplomatique of the Benedi€ins, who give f= under 
the letter A, in their alphabet of the third and fubfequent centuries after Chrift, 
which can have nothing to do with the age of our inicription, -~ has been ufed in 
the place of the Aeolic Digamma, and of the A/pirate Spirit. In the fams of money 
upon the Sandwich Marble, Dr. Taylor anderftands by ita fraction of the drachmay 
moft probably the Obelui. Taylor’s Marm. Sandvic. p..43- 

[g] Teleftes, by an undeniable reftoration of the T, is the name of a pe:t in the. 
Parian Chronicle, No. 79. is never doubled in the fame {fyllable ; fo Taresas 
is probably an error of the graver. 

[4) Thus C and Q are indifferently put in Latin; cocus, coquus; locutus, loqua- 
tus. @) is alfo found upon many Syracufan coins; where it is fuppofed to be the 
fet letter of Corinth, of which city Syracu/e was a colony. ill thefe coins I had 
the opportunity of feeing in the moft perfe& prefervation by the favour of our: 
worthy brother Mr. Duane; whofe elegant collection is always open to the curio- 
fity of his friends. 

[i] Avnodopnas (perhaps a¢ for ns, as in TeAssa;) looking like a wolf, as 
So Avxobagens, bold as a wolf. 

[4] Mr. Bourget of Neufchatel, in Biblioth. Ital. tom. xviii. and Mr. Le Clerc, 
in Biblioth. Choifie, tom. xi. 
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Greek Infeription found at Athens. 219 
to fixteen letters, and its being preferved in that imperfe fate at 
Athens, till the Archonfoip of Euclid, in the 94th Olympiad, 
though generally taken to be the cafe, is without foundation. Our 
infcription, found in the middie of Achens, retains the /bort vow- 
els, yet admits the letters called Palamedean and Simonidean. The 
Baudelotian in{cription (cited by Montfaucon, Palacogr. Graec.) 
brought from Athens, which contains a mortuary lift of the tribe 
Erechtheis, and bears its own date, almoft fifty years prior to 
Euclid, has the foort vowels, with four of thofe new letters, as 
they are called. And the curious marble lately imported from 
Athens alfo, engraved at the expence of the Dilettanti Society, has 
nearly the fame particulars, and carries alfo its own date, four or 
five years before Euclid. It is fafer therefore, amidft the various 
accounts of the ancients, the contradictory paflages of the later 
fcholiafts and grammarians, and the very different inductions of 
our modern critics, to reft in the general idea, that the Greek 
alphabet is derived from the Phoenician; and to leave the guefion 
whether all the letters were imported at once, ox which came in 
earlier, which later, as a point hard to be decided, and of {mall 
importance, 

Tue regularity and neatnefs of charaGer obfervable upon our 
marble are unufual in very ancient infcriptions; and are difficult 
to reconcile with the éru/y antique forms of moft of the letters. 
From thefe forms however, as nothing can be argued from the 
fenfe of the infcription, we can alone make any conjecture about 
its age. The Baudelotian, of Olympiad $2, has many letters ap- 
proaching to ours, but not fo well drawn; and expreffes the 
& by x. That poffefled by the Dilettanti, of Olympiad g2, 
agrees in thofe particulars, and has g¢ for }. But thofe cha- 
racters upon ours, which are unqueftionably of an older form, 
give it the faireft pretence to at leaft as early a date. 
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220 Mr. Wravy’'s Objervations 

Give me leave to add a word about the’ fate of our marble = 
it is rather fingular. All I could learn from Mr. 'fones was, that 
a captain in his majefty’s navy, who had made many voyages to- 
Italy and the Levant, brought home this ftone, with thofe 
others which I faw at Finchley, fome years ago; prefented 
them to him, and died foon after. As-foon as I had confidered 
the charaéters, and reduced them to what I fuppofed was their 
alphabetical order, I confulted Dr. Bernard's Table, republithed, 
with improvements, by our learned brother Dr. Morton, to fee 
whether any of his alphabets agreed with this: when I found 
an imperfect one, exaétly correfponding both in the number and 
fhape of the letters, communicated to the Doétor by Mr. Stuart, 
who has done this Society and this Country fo much honour by 
his Antiquities of Athens. This difcovery fent me direély to- 
my old friend, who very kindly looked over his papers, and: 
found that with which he had favoured Dr. Morton. This now 
lies upon your table; and Mr. Stuart affures me, it is a tran- 
fcript from a marble, which he found at Athens (near the ruins: 
of a magnificent portico, which he takes to be the Poikil/e) and 
embarked with fome other fragments for Smyrna, where he pro- 
pofed to meet the cargo; but it mifcarried, and he never got 
any tidings of it, till I fhewed him the ftone in my cuftody. 

In the plate, under the infcription, the oa letters are: 
ranged in their alphabetical order. 

Tue highth of the letters upon the marble is fix tenths of 
an inch, 
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XXXII. Some efecount of certain Tartarian Antiquities. 
In a Letter from Paul Demidoft, E/guire, at Peter- 
fburg, to Mr. Peter Collinfon, dated September 17, 


1764. 


Read at the Society of Antiquaries, Feb. 5, 1767. 


HE Ruffians, in effecting a praticable road to China, dif- 

covered in Latitude 50 north, between the rivers Irtith 
and Obalet, a defert of a very confiderable extent, overfpread in 
many parts with Tumuli, or Barrows. This defert conftitutes 
the fouthern boundary of Siberia. 

Historians and Journalifts make mention of thefe tumuli, 
with feveral particulars concerning them. 

Mr. Strahlenberg, in his Hiftory of Ruffia and Tartary, p. 4, 
relates, that, in the year 1720, fome Ruffian regiments being 
fent from Todo//ki, the.capital of Siberia, up the river Irtith, to the 
great plains, or deferts, found in the tumuli there many orna- 
mental antiquities, as they likewife did on the weftern boundary 
of the defert, between the rivers Tobo/ and I/chim. He further 
mentions, p. 235, that Scythian antiquities are annually brought 
from the Pagan tombs which lie on each fide the river Irtifh, on 
the deferts of the Calmuc Tartars. And in p. 330, that a vaft 
number of molten images, and other things, in gold, filver, and 
other metals, have been brought from the Siberian and Tarta- 
rian tombs; fome of which he has engraved in his hiftory. 

Mr. Bell, in Vol. I. p. 209, of his Journey from Peterfburg 
to Pekin, informs us, that eight or ten days journey from Tomtky 
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Mr. Demrvorr, on Tartarian Antiquities, 233; 


@fiewate on the river Tom, which falls into the Oby, and empties 
itfelf in the frozen ocean, in latitude 53 and 54, north, and which: 
makes the north eaft boundary of the great defert mentioned above- 
by Strahlenburg) are found many tombs and burying places, of 
ancient heroes, as reported, who probably fell in battle; but 

when, and betweerwhom, and upon what occafion, thefe bat-. 
tles were fought, is notfo certain, The account which Mr, Bell 
received from the Farrars in the Barada, is, that Tamerlane had’ 
many engagements. with the Calmuc Tartars in this country, 

whom he in vain attempted to fubdue. Many perfons go every. 
fummer from Tomfky to thefe tumuli, and find confiderable quan- 

tities of gold, filver, and brafs, and fome precious ftones, among: 
the afhes and remains of the dead bodies; alfo hilts of fwords,. 
armour, ornaments for faddles and bridles, and other trappings;: 
with the bones. of thefe animals to which the other belonged, 
among which are the bones of elephants.. 

From thefe circumftances it appears, that when any chief, or- 
perfon of diftmétion, was interred, it was ufual to bury in the 
fame tumulus-with him his arms and favourite horfe, &c. And: 
this cuftom, which is reputed to be of. great antiquity, prevails 
at this day among the Calmucs, and other Tartarian Hordes, 

Tae borderers upon thofe deferts have for many years conti- 


nued to dig for the treafure depofited in.thefe tumuli, which ftill, 


however, remains unexhaufted. ‘Fhe Ruflian court being info: med. 
of thefe depredations, fent a-principal officer, with {nfficient troops, 
to open fuch of thefe tumuli as were too large for the marauding 
parties to undertake, and to fecure their contents. This officer, 
upon taking a furvey of the numberlefs monuments of the dead 
{pread over this great defert, concluded that the barrow of the- 
largeft dimenfions moft probably contained the remains of the 
prince, or chief. And he was not miftaken ; for, after removing a. 
very deep covering of earth and ftones, the workmen came to. 
three 
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214 Demtpope’s Account of 


three vaults ftones, of tude workmanthip ; a view. 
ot which is exhibited in Plate XLV. 

wherein the prince was depofited, which was in the cen= 
tre, and the largeft of the. three, was cafily diftinguithed by the 
iword, fpear, bow, quiver, and arrow, which lay befide him, Ja 
‘the vault beyond him, towards whiek his feet lay, were his horfe, — 
bridle, faddle, and firrups. The bedpof the prince lay in a reclin- 
‘ing pofture, upon-a theet of pure gold, extending from head to 
foot ; and another theet of gold, ofthe like dimenfions, was - 
tpread over bim, He was wrapt in acich mantle, bordered with», 

gold, and ftadded with rubies and emeralds. His head; 
breaft, and arms, naked, and without any oraament. ; 

In the lefler vault lay the princefs, diftinguithed by her female _, 
ornaments. She was placed reclining againft the wall, withagold 
chain of many links, fet with rubses round hefatek, and gold - 
bracelets round her erms. The head, breaft, arid arms, werema- 
ked. The body was covered with a rich robe, but without any 
border of gold or jewels, and wasdaid-on.a theet of fine gold, and — 
-covered over with another. ‘The four theets of gold weighed golb, 
‘ing, crumbled into duft. 

Mawy more of the cornell west 
awemarkable. the others a great variety of curious articles were: 
found, the principal of which are exhibited in the XVth and. 
three fucceeding Plates, exactly copied by Mr. Bafire from draw- - 
ings tranfimitted by Mr. Collinfon, made after the 
originals. 

rings affixedto the gold PlateXV, 
feem to indicate, that they were worn as ornaments, or poflibly-as 
amulets. One evidently refembles a bracelet. It is difficultite 

.affign the proper ufe. or intention of the tripod, or copper table, 

awith the animals of the warmer latitudes, the lions. and camels, _ . 
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fome Tartarian Antiquities. . 225 
dancing round the cm. The defign is not inelegant, and the 
attitudes of the animals.are {pirited and natural. The figures be- 
neath are fuppofed to be idols or penates. 

_ Pl. XVI. exhibits more gold figures. That with rings at each 
end, and fomething like an infcription in the centre, was probably 
worn as acharm. The animal with the fingulat incurvated and 
branched horns, and the afs, may perhaps have been toys; or they 
may have ferved as idols. The convoluted fnakes, or rather lizards, 
might have been an ornament for the head, the neck, or the feet. 

Pl. XVII. The filver lion, or leopard, fitting erett on a pedeftal 
of the fame metal, with an infeription thereupon, is of tolerable 
workmanthip, confidering it as the product of fome remote age ; 
poffibly it might bave been one of their deities. The copper crofs 
with four rings feems intended to have beem worn as an orna- 
ment, or for fome fuperftitious purpofe ; as alfo the two others of 
copper. Thofe in white metal are of tin, or tutenag, and may 
have had the like ufes. ‘The two thin filver coins, or medals, 
reprefented in this Plate, have no relation to the other antiqui- 
ties, but were found in the province of Permia in ancient Ruffia, 
The difficulty is, to account for fuch coins being found in fo re- 
mote a place, unlefs we conceive it carried thither by fome of 
the Greek priefts. The infcription feems to be Arabic. 

Pl. XVIEM. contains rude fubjects in copper, or a white metal, 
that may be tin, ortutenag. The broad round inftrument of cop- 
per, with wrought figures on it, if not worn as a mark of diftinc- 
tion, feems at prefent inexplicable. The engraving on the bor- 
ders will hardly bear the-name of barbarous. The figuresin the 
centre are fo obliterated by ruft, as to be paft defcribing. Strah- 
lenberg has one fuch round inftrument, but not agreeing exa@tly 
with this. According to his account, they werewern by the Tar- 

tarian generals on feveral parts of the body; ome onthe breaft, 
and one on each fhowlder, Jt is fomewhat re- 
markable, that no coin of any fort appears to Wavé Been found 
With the othes Species of nich artic 
Vor. II. Gg a Urox 
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226 Mr. Demip<Fr’s Account, &e. 


Upon the whole, it may be concluded, that, as the Calmuc 
Tartars bordering on this defert, the Walgufian Tartars on the 
river Zawaga, and the Konnitungufians on the river Angara, prac- 
tife the fame method of interment which we fee here obferved, 
burying their dead under ground, together with their cloaths, 
arms, ornaments, &c. it is very probable, that the tumuli in 
which the above articles were found, as well as the reft difperfed 
over the defert, contained the remains of the anceftors of thofe 
feveral hordes of Tartars. 


*,* The idols engraved according to real proportion in Plate XVII*.and X VII*. 
were likewife communicated by Mr. Peter Collinfon, who received them from 
Mr. Demidoff. They are properly Calmuc or Tartarian Penates ; and ase com- 
pofed of fach metals as the circumftances of the family can afford. Every head 
of a tribe or family has one of his own choice, which is placed in a particular 
part of his tent, and worthiped by proftration, and imploring temporal biefling. 
This latitude of choice gives room for great varicty in the figures of thefe idols. 
Thofe here exhibited are compofed of part of the human body, and of various 
animals differently combined. 

The firft fomewhat refembles, in the upper part, an Egyptian idol, the head 
partly that of an ox, but with the beak of a bird : the breaft, arms, and hands of a 
man, with claws inftead of nails; and the belly covered with feathers, as are the fhost 
thick fwelling thighs continued to the feet, which are alfo armed with claws, three 
before and one behind. 

The fecond figure is not unlike a Syren, with the body of a woman, and the 
tail of a Gith or ferpent: the ornament of the head refembiing the Egyptian, with 
a collar round the neck reaching down to the waift. One fees many Chinefe and 
Japanefe deities of this form. 

The third idol is compofed of a human body, with wings, thick fhort {welling 
thighs and legs covered with plumage, the feet armed with three claws before, and 
ene behind ; round the neck a collar reaching to the waif. 

_ The fourth is a female figure, pretty much refembling the laft. 

The fifth reprefents fome furious wild beaft, probably alion. In the fame plate 
are {mall figures of a man on hor{eback, two men reverft conjoined, the breaft of 
pne to the belly of the other, the bodies raifed to fome height above each other. 

The fixth idol feems to have the head of an elephant, and the body and tail of 
a fith. 

. TheCalmucks have, befides thefe diminutive deities, a national fupreme Idol, be- 
fore whom one or more lamps are kept continually burning ; he has a tent confe- 
craged for bis refidence, with pricfts, and an eftablifhed ceremonial. 

XXXIV. 
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XXXIV. Od/ervations on fome Tartarian Antiquities, 
defcribed in the preceding Article. By John Reinhold 
Forfter, F. A. 8. 


Read at the Society of Antrquaniss, Feb. 26, 1767. 


IS Lordthip the Prefident having been pleafed to defire me 
to give an account of fome Tartarian Antiquities lately dif- . 
covered in Siberia, and exhibited to the Society by Mr. Collinfon 5 
I thought myfelf happy in having the opportunity of acknow- 
ledging the honour the Society had done me in ele&ting me an 
honorary Member, and likewife of manifefting by this means 
how defirous I am, not only to merit this honour, but alfo to 
difcharge a part of my duty. 

ALL the attempts to explain thefe Antiquities may be reduced 
to four points. 

First, fo give am account of the writing and literature of thofe 
Tartarians, to whom, as I fuppofe, the above-mentioned Anti- 
quities moft probably belong. 

Tue inhabitants of the river Irtith and of all the neighbour- 
hood where thefe tombs were difcovered, fince the time of Geng- 
hiz-khata, have been Monguls. This people had no notion of 
the art of writing before Genghiz-khan ; and we fee by the tef- 
timony of Akhmed Arabfiades, who wrote the life of this great 
Eaftern conqueror, that he was the firft who took care to train 
his people to learning and politene(fs, by giving them the art of 
writing : and fome time afterwards two kinds of characters ap- 
pear to have been introduced ; one called the Delbergin, which 
confifted of 41 letters, the other the Oigurean, which had only 14.. 
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Tue Delbergin is moft probably the Tibetan alphabet ; and al- 
though the Tibetan alphabet has no more than 30 charaéters, 
the late learned profeflors at Peterfburg, Bayer and Muller, 
thought it the fame. Bayer fhews that the Tibetan alphabet 
was taken from the Bramine, from which the Bengalian was 
alfo formed ; which laft has juft the fame number of 43 cha- 
raters mentioned to be in the Delbergin alphabet. An accurate 
comparifon of the Tibetan and Bramine charaCers ftrongly il- 
luftrates the affertion of Bayer; which will be confirmed ftill 
more by the great fimilitude of the religious principles of both 
people, from whence it appears, that the art of writing, together 
with their learning, which confifts principally in explanations of 
their religion, was propagated from India and the Ganges beyond 
the mountains into Tibet. TheT ibetan alphabet has alle, by way of 
addition and compofition of figures, moft of the above-mentioned 
number of 41 charaGers, The Oigurias or Uigurean alphabet of 
14 charaéters is the fame which is ftill im wfe amang the Maadjurs, 
Monguls, and fuch tribes of the latter which commonly are called 
Khalmucks; only with this difference, that thefe people have 
indeed more than 14 characters in their alphabets. But it ap- 
pears, on comparifon, that the fupernumerary ones are compo- 
fite, and not original. Profeflor Muller makes a very curious 
obfervation, that Uiger fignifies in the Mongy] and Khalmuck 
tongue a franger, or a man of different manners and language, 
and that this was never an original name of a. terggin peo- 
ple, but was only given to all who differed from them in thefe 
particulars. And fuch certainly were the Neftorian priefts, 
who, by Carpini’s account, were employed by Genghiz-khan 
to give the Monguls an alphabet.- But his arguments reecive 
additional force from confidering the likenefs of the Syriac cha- 
raéters yfed by the Neftorian priefis to the Mongul alphabet, 
and the conformity in their way of writing and reading ; both the 
Syriac 
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Tartarian Antiquities. 229 
Syriac and the Mongul being written from the top of the page 
te the bottom in perpendicular hines, and then turning the paper, 
read from the right hand to the left, as the Hebrew and other 
oriental languages. 

Twe Tibetan chara@ters are, among all the Monguls and 
Khalmueks, the facred ones employed only in their réligious 
worthip, and are read and written from the teft to the right, in 
the European manner. On the contrary, the Mogul character 
is employed in commen life, and in all the public writings 
which have no relation to their worthip. 

Att the Monguls and Khalmucks are of the religion of the 
Dalai-Lama, or the great prieft in Tibet; for ali their priefts 
come from Tibet, and underftand the Tangutian or Tibetan cha- 
vacher and language, as well as the Mongul; but not being ac- 
quainted with the sambling kind of life of the Monguls aud 
Khalmucks, they ere& now and then, by the liberality of their 
princes and people, large buildings of bricks, which are appro- 
priated to contain the pictures and fculptuses of their gods, and 
are the repofitory of their faceed books, and the refidence of their 
priefts. Such buildings are called in the Mongul language Kir, 
and may be compared to Monafleries. When it happens that an 
enemy penetrates to thefe places of worthip, the priefts fly, and 
Jeave behind them their gigantic gods, and voluminous {fcrip- 
tures; and, thould they happen to fall into the enemies hands, 
they look upon them to be fo much profaned, as never more to 
return to fuch places. And as in the lait century the Khalmucks 
were engaged with the Monguls and Kirghis-K aiffacks, and with 
one another in feveral wars, thefe places ot their worthip were 
frequently profaned, and abandoned. This is the true reafon that 
the Roffians ditcovered feveral fuch buildings in the Khalmuckiaa 
defert, near the river ¥rtyth, filled with Tibetan and Khalmuck 
writings. Such are Kalbaffunkaya, Bafbn'ys, ot Djalin-obo, built 
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by prince Djalin, who was defeated by the Bafbiirs, in the year 
1702. Sempalaty, ot Darka-xordjin-hit, was built about 1616, 
by a Tibetan prieft, called Darkban-nzordii. Ablaikit, where the 
greateft quantity of thefe writings, which have fince been feen 
in Europe, were found, was built by Ablai, brother to Utchurtu- 
khan, and prince of a tribe of Khofhoiits, who lived, about 1650; 
and being obliged in the civil wars to fly, went towards the ri-. 
ver Yaix, where he plundered the Torgoiit-khalmucks under the 
Ruffian dominion, and, fome time after this, he was taken a pri- 
foner, and carried to Aftrakan, where he died about 1671. Uf 
churtu-khan built a Kit at the fame time as his brother Ablai, 
which was abandoned 1676, upon his being killed by his fon-~ 
in-law, Bathukhtu-khan. To expiate this crime, perhaps, 
Bathukhtu-khan bailt a monaftery near the lake Saiffan, which 
was profaned 1689, by the Khirghis-kaiflaks, in his wars with 
the Monguls. Near the fource of the river Yenifeya and the 
Jake Sankhin are other remains of fuch buildings. 

Tue Tibetan writings found in thefe places are. commonly 
printed upon white paper, with black or red letters, or both toge- 
ther; the whole pages being engraved on little wooden boards. 
Some few of thofe writings are printed with filver or gold letters, 
upon black or blue paper, which is covered with a kind of var-. 
nith, and glued together. The Khalmuckian writings are com- 
monly upon white paper, in black or red characters. Few of thofe. 
are painted with gold or filver on black paper. No more than 
three leaves were found written in Khalmuck, or birch bark. 
All thofe writings are on fingle leaves, and commonly have two 
little holes, by which they are faftened together with a ribbon. 

Now as the letters upon the pedeftal of the filver tiger, found 
in the grave, are Mungalian, it is evident that the prince buried 
there muft be one of the Mungalian princes, fucceflors of Geng- 
hiz-khan. And here I come to 
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2. Tue fecond point of my enquiry, which will ferve to fix as 
near as poffible the time in which thefe princes were buried. 

Gencuiz-kuan was the founder of a very large empire, 
which, under the government of Kublai-khan, after the conqueft 
of the fouthern parts of China, comprehended almoft all Afia. 
The plunder of the whole Eaft muft neceffarily increafe the 
wealth and riches of this people, fo that we have no reafon to be 
furprized at finding fuch plenty of gold and filver in their graves. 
But very early after the time of Kubldi-khan, who died’ in the 
year 1294, the different princes of the pofterity of Genghiz-khan 
in the remoteft parts of his dominions began to aflume indepen- 
dence; and from this epoch we are to date the decline of the 
power and riches of the Monguls. To this alfo the civil wars 
contributed ; fo that in' the time of Amir-timur-khan, common- 
ly known by the name of T'amerlan, who reigned from 1368 to 
1404, all thofe petty khans, excepting the emperor of China, 
were fo weakened, that none of them could refift the power of 
this prince. This makes me beli¢ve that the prince buried in 
this place lived between the years 1294 and 1404; while the 
remains of the booty of Afia and a part of Europe were yet in 
the hands of thofe princes, and they were become independent. 

3- Tue third point which I propofe to eftablith, is to ew 
from whence thofe people acquired fuch fkill as to execute ornaments 
in fo good a tafte. 

Tue Jefuits im China have given fuch an account of this em- 
pire as would make one believe they had all the arts and fciences 
im the greateft perfection from the earlieft times. But I muft 
-confets, that I could never prevail on myfelf to admit the truth 
of thefe accounts. Uuprejudiced Travellers, acquainted with 
the arts and tciences of Europe, have very often obferved, that 
the Chinefe, in all thew performances, thew a very inferior and 
fervile genius, without any fpirit; and that the utmoft we may 
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allow to them is, that they are induftrious and very goed imi- 
tators; and this likewife has been very lately obferved by the 
editor of the late Lord Anfon’s Voyage. Nay, I am perfuaded 
that any other ingenious and fpirited nation, with the advantage 
of fuch a happy climate, luxuriancy of foil, and affluence of all 
ufeful productions, would have brought the arts and {fciences to 
much higher perfe@tion, with the fame encouragement, and un- 
der the fame government. Upon this account I cannot believe 
that the Chinefe were the nation who taught the Monguls in 
thefe early times to execute fuch elegant ornaments as we find in 
thefe graves. 

Since the arts and fciences began to {pread over Europe, the 
nations who inhabit it have excelled all the reft of the world ia 
learning and works of tafte and genius. Friar Rubruquis informs 
us, that he met at the court of Mangu-kban William Boucher, a 
native of Paris, who was goldfmith to the Khan ; and executed 
feveral ornaments and pieces of work in a very mafterly manner; 
on which account he was not only efteemed, but alfo very libe- 
rally rewarded by the Khan. A young Ruffian architeé likewife 
found much employment and encouragement among the Mon- 
guls. A few years before this, Friar Carpini was relieved by Cof- 
mas, a Ruffian goldfmith, who made the Imperial throne and feal. 

Tuese few examples are the ftrongeft arguments that China 
(whereof the northern parts were already fubje& to Mangu- 
khan), and all the Eaft, had no tkilful artifts; and that the Mon- 
guls muft therefore have had them from Europe; fo that the 
Europeans were the mafters and firft teachers both of the Mon- 
guls and Chinefe. 

4- Tue fourth and laft point which I propofe to illuftrate, 
concerns the different funeral ceremonies of thefe nations. 

W uen I was beyond the river Volga, 1 met with more than 
one corpfe of the Khalmucks, expofed in the fields to the open air, 
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to be devoured by birds and beafts of prey; fome were incom- 
pafled with a little wooden wall two or three feet high; fome, 
as I fuppofe, having been paft hopes of recovery, were left by 
their relations, under a {mall piece of felt, faftened to fome ftic!s. 
All had four or more long fticks round them, fixed in the earth, 
on which were faftened pieces of filk or callico, printed with 
prayers in Tibetan characters for the reft of the foul of the de- 
ceafed. Barazda, a man of authority among the Khalmucks, who 
adminiftered juftice to thofe of his countrymen who trade with 
the Roffians on the falt lake Yelton, told me, that their prieft 
muft fay a prayer by each deceafed perfon ; and that the corpfes 
of their Khans, and their families, were burnt, and the athes and 
bones fent to the Dalai Lama. A journal of a voyage inferted 
in the Alpbabetum Tibetanum, publifhed lately at Rome, men- 
tions, that the Tibetans have fix different ways of funerals. 

1. Tue firft is, to burn the corpfe, and to make with butter 
and barley-flour a pafte of the afhes, in the thape of a little man, 
which is held over a cenfer. 

2. Tus cerpfe of the Grand Lamas, and fome few other peo- 
ple of great rank, are burned with fandal wood : | 

Or, imbalmed, and kept up in facred coffins, over which 
fometimes pyramids are erected. 

3- Tue common Lamas, and other religious perfons, are car- 
ried to the top of fome mountain, and left to be devoured by 
birds and beafts of prey. 

4. THE common manner of treating perfons of middle rank 
is this: the prieft takes the fkin on the top of the head of the 
deceafed, and draws it in fo quick and violent a manner, that it 
makes a little noife; by thefe means they think to draw the foul 
out of the body; then the naked corple is carried in a bag toa 
great inclofure full of dogs, where the bearer gives the fleth, 
when fevered from the bones, to the dogs, and then cafts.the 
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bones into the water. “The fkull is delivered to the relations of 
the deceafed, who with great veneration carry it home. 

5- Tue poorer fort are drowned; and 

6. Tue moft abject are buried im the earth. 

Tue fir(t manner is confirmed by Rubruquis, to be ufed by the 
‘Ffugurs, who burn their dead, and depofite the afhes in the top 
of a pyramid; and Marco Polo fays, that the people of Sakicn 
burn the corpfe of the dead on days appointed by their aftrologers. 

Tue Jefuit Grucber affirms, that in the kingdom of Nekdal, 
which fome annex to Tibet, they fill deep ditches with bodies, 
to be devoured by birds and beafts of prey ; which is conform- 
able to the third and fourth manner above-mentioned. The 
Komanians ot Kapchaks built a large tomb over their dead, ac- 
cording to Rubruquis’s account, and fet their images upon it, with 
the faces towards the eaft, holding a drinking cup before their 
bellies. On the monuments of rich men they erect pyramids, or 
little conic houfes. The Komanians were a branch of the Mon- 
guls, who, under Batu-kban’s government, inhabited the coun- 
try from the Dmieper to the Fask, and to the river Kuma, on the 
fouth, which occafioned them to be cailed Komanians; and it 
was a cuftom of this people, not only to build a large tomb over 
their dead, but alfo to fet their images upon it. By this we fee, 
that this practice of burning the corpfes of the dead, or cafting 
them to be devoured by birds and beafts (now common among 
the Monguls and K4a/mucks), was introduced by the religion of 
the Dalai-Lhama from Tibet, which was not the religion of the 
Monguls in the time of Genghis-khan, and his firft fucceffors. 
But it is very improperly faid, that they duc/t tombs, becaufe it 
was only a tumulus of earth, with a ftome image on the top of 
it; which may be feen very frequently in the defart along the 
river Volga; and F myfelf found three fuch images, from which. 
I made drawings, now in the hands. of Mr. Duane. 
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At thofe accounts will enable us fill better to determine 
with greater certainty the period when thefe princes were buried. 
The tumiulus with the ftone figure at the top thews clearly, that 
the Monguls had potyet received the religion of the Dalai-Lha- 
ma@; and this is an argument that they were buried near the 
time of Rubbaikhan beeaufe the Monguls were.driven out of 
China in the year 1370, by Hlong-vw, founder of the Taii-ming 
Dinafti; and then a part of thefe people retired to the north- wet 
and weft of Chima, near‘Tibet; which makes it probable, it was 
about this time that the Tibetan religion was introddced among 
them ; and this makes it ftill more evident, that the princes bu- 
ried here were Mungalians, of the family of 
lived between the years 1295 

Tuese are the principal whith Neve been able 
to make upen thefe Antiquities. An hiftorical account of the 
Khalmucks, and aheir religion, literature, and manners, which F 
intend to publith; may perhaps illoftrate fecly other 
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XXXV. A Defeription of the Sepulchral Monument at 
NewGrange, near Drogheda, in the County of Meath,in 
Ireland. By Thomas Pownall, E/q; in a Letter tothe 
Rev. Gregory Sharpe, D. D. Mafler of the Temple. 


Read at the Socizery of Awriquanizs, June 21, 28, 1770. 


Rev. Sir, 
HE fole object I had in view wheu I firft fat down to write, 
was to give you an account of a very fingular and curious 
monument of antiquity at New Grange, in the county of Meath, 
in Ireland ; and I meant to have confined this account to a mere 
defcription of particulars. But when I came to confider thefe pat- 
ticulars under reference to the general cuftoms of times more. re- 
mote than the higheft antiquity this monument can be fuppofed 
to boaft, that confideration opened a field for difquifitions of a 
much more general and extenfive fcope. 

SEPULCHRAL tumuli, or monuments of earth raifed over the 
dead bodies of great aud famous perfons,-are not confined to the 
Britith Ifles; but are found difperfed in different parts of Europe. 
We hear of them in Sweden, Denmark, Poland, Ruffia, and even 
the ftepps or defarts of Tartary ; but with this remarkable circum- 
ftance, as Monfieur de Stehlin, fecretary of the Imperial academy 
at Peterfburg, informs me, that there is not an inftance of one 
of thefe tumuli found in any place to the northward of the lati- 
tude 58. Asthefe fepulchral monuments are in the language of 
thefe north-eaftern parts (whence perhaps the cuftom desived 
among us) called Bougors, it looks as if with the ufe we had de- 
rived alfo the name given to thefe monuments ; for we call them 
here Burrows or Barrows. 
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Curiosity or avatice has excited many perfons at different 
periods to examine inte the interior parts of thofe repofitories of 
the dead; the former in hopes of recovering from the oblivion of 
the grave fomething at leaft' which might give an imfight into the 
manners and cuftoms of former times, which might become a 
leading mark to the revivifcence of the hiftory of thofe times; the 
other, inftigated only by the fordid hope of plunder. In ranfack- 
ing the {maller Barrows in almoft every country, bits of bridles; 
heads of fpears, pole-axes, fwords, glafs~beads, and other trifling’ 
ornaments, have been found; as alfo cinerary urns. But the la- 
bour and expence attending the fearch into the contents of the 
great Barrows, fach as that-at Abury called Silbury, that at[a]. 
Marlboroug!s, and others of the like fort, has hitherto deterred 
individuals, or even {mall bodies of people, from the attempt; fo: 
that thofe great Barrows, which might feem to promife the high- 
eft gratification both to avarice and curiofity,-remained long fe-- 
cure againft both. Even in Tartary,. where the people formed: 
themfelves into little plundering parties, inorder to derive a kind. 
of traffick from the pillage of thofe fepulchral tumuli, the great 
ones efcaped their rapine; fo-that for many ages the contents of. 
thefe great Barrows continued facred and fecret. For feveral: 


ages, in like manner, the Pyramids of Egypt (thofe mountains. - 


of architecture) remained as much a myftery in refpect of their 
interior contents, as they were objects of wonder from their ex- 
terior enormous bulk. 

AcctDENT, in a courfe of time, has,.im fome, and motives of 
curiofity, aflifted by the authority of government, have, in others, . 
led to a fearch and difcovery of the contents of the largeft of thefe’ 
fepulchral monuments.. Some of the great Barrows in the ftepps 
of Tartary have of late years been opened and examined by or-- 
der of the Roffian government; and very curious difcoveries: 
have been. made, as I fhall explain in the courfé of this letter. . 
A cemetery, containing matters of confiderable value, as well as. 


{¢] Marlborough has been examined, and nothing material found ia it. i 
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of great cusiolity, was found at the centre of the bafe of one of 
the largeft of them. 6 

In the largeft of the Egyptian Pyramids accident difcovered an 
opening, which led by two fucceeding galleries to a fquare room 
in the centre of the Pyramid, containing a large tomb. What 
was found there (if any thing was found) was fecreted, and muft 
tor ever remain as unknown, as if the centse of this monument 
had remained unprophaned, 

Accipent in like manner about the end of the laft century 
difcovered an opening in the fide of the great Pyramid at New 
Grange in Ireland ; and this aperture, by a like gallery, led in 
like manner te a cemetery compofed of three tabernacies or 
niches in the centre of the bafe. 

Accipenrs fo fimilar, comeiding in fo ftrangely fimilar difco-: 
verics, opened to. me views of inquiry, which my curiofity could 
not refift. Being in Ireland aft year, I determined to examine 
thefe matters on the fpot with my own eyes, 

By the civility of Mr. Boyd, merchant of Dublin, who weut 


‘with me to Drogheda, ] was introduced to the acquaintance of 


Dr. Norris, matter of the great {chool there; who very politely | 
offering to conduét me to New Grange, I profited of fo agree- 
able an opportunity. 

Our road ran on the north and weft fide of the river Boyne. In 
our way we pafled by the famous ford, where I had the pleafure 
to furvey the very {cene. of the principal ation of the battle of the 
Boyne. An elegant obelifk is ereéted there, in perpetual memo- 
rial of that glorious event, and a fociety inftituted for the annual 
celebration of that day, as of an ara of civil liberty. Mr. Wright 
has prefixed to his Louthiana a neat and accurate drawing of this 
monument—From hence, crofling a little brook which runs inte 
the Boyne, we paffed on to the feat of Lord Neterville, in the 
county of Meath. The whole of the Iand on the north and weft 
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be Sepulcbral Monument at New Grange, 239 
fide of the Boyne-is high ground. The of Lord Neter- 
villc’s howe, where the rer and land makes fleaure, isomore 
emineut then the reft: On the left band ofthe toad, .as you 
afcend the hill; is an ancient monumest, compefed of aicixcle of 
large umbewn ftones, fet onend ; with the remains of aKifivaen 
forming themerth fide thereof: This is undoubtedly an ereétion: 
of Druid faperitition, Lpaced the ciameter of this circle, and, 
as welb.as itis not above one and twenty fect; The 
floues ate largeand maffive, and about five and {rx feet high. There 
remain fe] eight of thefe ftoues together in one part. of the-circle 
two in anothierpart; aiid one by itfeif. On the left hand from the 
entrance into-the circle, lies a flat ftone, which feems to have been. 
either the top of a Rifuaen or a Crémlech. 

Asovt a hundred yards in the fame line further from the road 
are the wefigia of an eval camp, which is certainly-Danith. As 
the road advances, jaft op the brow of the hill, and before it de- 
fcends again to New Grange, there is on the left hand a very large 
tumulusor barrow, under which (report fays) there is a cove like 


that at New Grange. It is'now (like the mount at Marlborough)’ 


improved into agarden mount, planted with trees ; and on the top 
of it is built a moderm ormamental temple, From hence the road 
defcends, for more than a mile, to New Grange. 

From this bill 1 made a hafty fketch of the great barrow at 
New Grange and its.environs [4]. The lanes about it are planted: 
with rows of trees. And the country forms an ornamented. land- 
feape, yntommon wr ireland. The pyramid, if { may  calbi it, 
built ow a-ring ground, and beaving its bulky mafs over the tops 
of the trees, and above the face-of the country, with dimenfions - 
of a fcale greater than the objects which furround it, appears, . 


though siow but.a.ruinods fruftum of what it once was, a fupeth - 


[2] Tite Dinid circle now ftands on the brink of a ftone quarry; and the 
bourers were at work clefe-pader it ; 
and throws down. J 

[+} See Plate SEX. 
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and eminently magnificent monument. Homer fpeaks of fuch 
an one, in a like eminent fituation, feen at a diftance. 

Kal wolé rig % 

pay liad. L. vat. 1. 86. 
He gives a view of another of thefe tumuli or barrows in his pro- 
fpeé&t of Mount Cyllene in Arcadia ; and {peaks of it as a curious 
piece of antiquity, and as a land-mark even at the time of the 
fiege of Troy: 

Aixutiov wapa Iliad. L. 11. 1. 606, 

Tuis laft fepulchral monument Paufanias, in his Arcadica, or 
eighth book, c. 16, thus defcribes; ** I contemplated the tomb 
** of ZEpytus with a ftudious and curious reverence, beeaufe Ho- 
«¢ mer mentions it in fo marked a point of view. Jt is a tumu- 
** lus of earth of no great fize, furrounded at the foot or bafe with 
‘+ a circle of ftones. But it is probable, from the admiration with 
«« which Homer feems to {peak of it, he had never feen a more 
confiderable one [c].” 

In pointing out to your view our Irth pyramid at the firft ap- 
proach to it, I have applied thefe appofite defcriptions of fimilae 
monuments in the words of Homer, as they will convey to your 
imagination in purer foberer colouring, ideas of more reveren- 
tial antiquity than any words of modern days can do, 

PERMIT mc, as we advance along the road to this noble mo- 
nument, to fubmit to your opinion fome ideas, which I have long 
indulged in contemplation ; and which more forcibly ftruck me on 
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the Sepulchral Monument at New Grange. 248 
this occafion, refpeéting the inhabitants of the: European parts of 

or with them. 

Taisglobe of carth hath, of 
exifted under a fucceffive change of forms ; and been inhabited by 
various {pecies of mankind, living under various modes of Jife, 
fuited to that peculiar ftate of the earth in which they exifted. The 
face of the earth being originally every where covered with wood, 
except where water prevailed, the firft human iohabitants of it 
were Woodland-men, living on the fruits, fith,and game of the foreft. 
To thefe the Land-worker fucceeded. He fettled on the land, be- 
came a fixed inhabitant, and increafed and multiplied, Where-ever 
the Land-worker came, he, asatthis day, eat out the thinly, fcat- 
tered race of Wood-men. Whatever gentile or family names the 
feveral nations or tribes of men on the earth might bear amongft 
themfelves in their firft natural ftate; as for example, ,Cumbri, 
Umbri, Volgi, Bolge, or Belge, Tihtans, &c, &c. &c. yet 
where-ever the land-worker came and fettled, the original inha-, 
bitants, who continued the fylvan life, acquired the diftinguithing, 
appellative of Woodsmen or Weldfmen, When the Affyrians firft 
began to clear and cultivate the earth[d}, thofe whe dwelt in the 
wilderne/s were called Caldees, In like manner, when the 
ders of Europe began to be fettled and cultivated by the Land-, 
worker, we bear of the Ce/ts‘from the utmoft bounds of the eaft 
to thofe of the weft, varioufly pronounced Khbeltee, Dbaltee, Gur 
altee, Galatee; from Khaldt, Waldt, an original word fignifying 
Wood. \n like manner, thofe woods, hills, or downs, which in the 
moft weftern part of Europe have been called Dun-éeldt ; in the 
eaftern, in Greece efpecially, are called Calydonian. Nay,our Wolds. 
in the fouthern, as well as the northern parts of Britain, were by. 
the Romans uviverfally called Calydonia. The defcription of this 
great revolution in our world, when the Land-worker, fuperfed- 

[4] Maiab, chap. xxiii, ver 13. 
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ding the fylvan life, as it faccefiively took place in different na- 
tions at different times, is revealed to us m the hiflorical parts of 
our Holy Bible, thrown into a genealogical form and order; and 
in Homer, in the Odyfley efpecially, we read accounts and very 
particular defcriptions of fome of the remains of thefe ancient in- 
habitants continuing their old fylvau life, reprefented as giants 
and favages. 

As my prefent inquiries are confined to the Celts of the Britith 
Mes, I thall only mention thofe Land-workers, who, im the courfe 
of their commerce and colonization, or in the progrefs of their mi- 
grations and civilization, extended themfelves in Europe, fo as to 
reach thefe Ifles. 1 enter into a defcription of thefe, becawfe fome 
of their cuftoms and modes of life, mixing with the firft rudi- 
ments of civilization, ferve as the ground-work for explaining 
many particulars continued down from them to very late times; 
many of which remain even to this day. 

Iw the very earlieft periods of hiftory we find, that a northern 
tribe of Arabs, fince known by the name of Sara-cens, or the red- 
tribe, but originally by that of Edomites, which fignifies the fame 
thing, feated themfelves chiefly on the borders of the Arabic gulph, 
called from them the Sea of Edom, or the Red Sea. Thete peo- 
ple, fiteated thas between India and Europe, poffeffed and con- 
doéted the combined traffick of the Indian and Mediterranean Seas. 
The commerce which they carried on, and the colonies which 
they fettled, might be traced throughout almoft every part of 
thefe extenfive and widely diftant regions. We meet with thefe 
people in divers places under various appellations; as Edomites, 
Erythrzans, Pheenicians, Peeni, all fignifymg the fame thing, as 
alfo Tyrrhenians and Tyrians and Etrufcans. They were alfo cal- 
led (from their original gentile name) Iberians ; fometimes from 
the names or appellations of the leaders of their colonies, they 
were called Cadinzans, Heraclides, and fo forth; the name of 


Ercol, Arcles, or Hercules being common to many of thefe leaders. 
We 
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We find in Iberia, and at Gades, colonies and ports, deriving 
their names from maternal towns of the fame name in Edom 
and Pheenicia. 

In the fame manner as our Eaft India Company is at this day 
advancing fubordinate entrepéts and fettlements for trade, from 
their fixed pofts and ports in Bengal, and on the Malabar and Co- 
romande! coafts; fo this commercial people advanced for the pur- 
pofes of commerce (from their great port and colony at Gades) 
like fettlements along the coaft of Gaul, and in the Britith ifles. 
From the mixed race of people found in thefe ifles we may pro- 
nounce, that many were of foreign race: and the traces of fome 
of the fpecies point to this original [¢]: but it is not to ti. fettle- 
ment of colonies, or to the number of colonifts in thefe ifles that 
we are to refer the many cuftoms, works, and words, of Eaftern 
origin which we find here. The civilization and peculiar ftate 
of thefe people is owing to another and peculiar caufe. 

The fame zeal which now animates the miflionaries of the 
Chriftian faith, did always animate the Magi (or Gaurs, as they 
were fometime called). to propagate theis Patriarchal faith and re- 
ligion amongft the uncivilized inhabitants of the uncultured world. 
We read of fome of their miffionaries even in Tartary ; and we 
find them fettled in the Britith ifles. In later times they were 
called by a Celtic name Druids; although it is plain they were 
here in thefe ifles originally called by their Eaftern name Gaurs ; 
as their great Bethel was even in very Jate times called Choire 
Gaur. The fame fpirit, genius, and views, which led the Jefuits, 
of later days to form the Miffions of Paragua, \ed thefe Magi to fix 
their refidence in Britain, and to form /ke Miffions here. 


[¢} If colonies of thefe Eaftern merchants and people had been fettled in Bri- 
tain, as there were im Iberia. we might fomewhere or other have read of the re~ 
mains of foch colenies and people, or have matkad the traces of their language in 
thefe ifles. There are in Spain to this day the remains of fome of thofe colonies 
whe fpeak the Phoenician language. 
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Tothe eftablithment of thefe holy fathers the Celtic inhabitants 
_ of thefe ifles owe their civilization, the art of hufbandry and agri- 
culture. The plough was ufed, and the flocks were led by their 
guidance ; the fheepare called by an Eafern name David. ‘As to 
thefe they owe the arts of peace; to thefe alfo they owe that art 
of war peculiar to the Eaft, the war-chariot. Tothefe they owed 
their religion, faith, and religious rites. The national idea of the 
one fupreme good; the idea of the prefent life being an interme- 
diate ftate of being; and the myftic facrifice of the Phoenicians, 
as found amongft thefe people, are to be referred to the fame 
origin. To the ritual of thefe priefts muft be aferibed thofe 
anointed pillars of unhewn ftone, thofe holy altars, thofe Beth- 
els, thofe fepulchral monuments, and almoft every other religi- 
ous ceremony which is to be found in the hiftory of the patriarchal 
world. To thefe ruling teachers is to be afcribed that particular 
extent of unlettered information, and thofe peculiar bounds be- 
twixt faith and knowledge, which is found amongft, and which 
forms the precife charaGter of, thefe ancient Britons. This mode 
of character juft {uits a people who were to be civilized fo far as 
to become ufeful ; but to remain yoked under ignorance fo far, as 
always to move fubordinate to their teachers. The remains of 
thefe aftonifhing works among us, which the ignorance of fuc- 
ceeding ages afcribed to magic, as above the power of human na- | 
ture to effeét, muft be imputed to the operation of thofe arts, to | 
the = ee of that fcience, which thefe learned fathers pofictied, and | 


exerciied in an amazing degree, but without communicating the 
principles of thofe arts to others. The eftablifhment of civil go- 
vernment amongft their profelytes and followers, wnder the fu- 
perintendency and direétion of their priefthood, took fomewhat the 
form of a theocracy. In that form, though corrupted, it remained 
even fo late as the time of Julius Czfar’s invafion of Britain. 
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Tue miffions of thefe Eaftern people were chiefly confined to 
the fouth and weftern parts of thefe ifles; as Cornwall, the 
Downs of Wilts and Dorfet, to Wales and Ireland. 

Tuese miffions were the moft early, but not the moft 
ral, fource of civilization and cultivation in thefe weftern sae 
of the world. There was another, which {pread its influence 
and efficacy almoft univerfally through the fouthern parts of f.u- 
rope, to its utmoft weftern bounds, by a regular eftablifhment 
and communication of government over the whole. A family or 
tribe, which firft appeared in Phrygia, began the civilization of 
the fylvan race in thofe parts. From whatever part of the world 
their tribe or family came, one thing is certain; that they were 
of a different race from the fylvan inhabitants, | or Celts. The 
one, from the firft and earlieft mention of them, are called the 
race of the gods; the other, the race of men. They {poke quite 
a different language, which was called the language of the gods.. 
The peculiar appellative of the tribe, as well as the words marked 
in diftin@ion as the language of this race, both point to the race 
of Teuts, Teiits, Teyts or Titans ; which, by interpretation into 
other languages, have been called gods; and hiftory has given the 
name of Mannes to the firft of this race of princes. It is beyond 
the {cope of this paper to purfue the hiftory of this great revolu-. 
tion in the ftate of the human fpecies of thefe parts. Thefe mat- 
ters, with what hath been above faid, are but the outlines of a 
work which has been long under my hands. It is fufficient on 
this occafion to fay, that the fyftem and frame of government: 
eftablithed’ by thefe princes, the feveral provinces, and the extent: 
of dominion over which that government prevailed, and the re-- 
volutions which it fuffered in its progrefs, may all be traced and 
planned out. This government became a great maritime power, 
and extended itfelf from the Euxine, through all the coafts of the 
Mediterranean feas. It poffeffed Phrygia, Thrace, all Greece, Ita- 


ly, Spain, Gaul, the maritime parts of Africa up to Mount Atlas, . 
and. 
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and the ifles of the Mediterranean. This kingdom of the ifles, 
of Hertha, or of Europe (as it was afterwards called), {pread and 
extended itfelf by civilizing the aboriginal inhabitants, rather than 
by the introduétion of foreign ones. The feveral princes of this 
reigning family made this fy {tem of civilization (the building of 
towns, and the forming of the inhabitants into provinces) the 
ftudy aud bufinefs of their lives. They were conftantly engaged 
in travels and voyages pointed to this great purpofe ; they intro- 
duced the art of fowing bsead corn, the culture of the olive and 
of the vine; they imported horfes; taught, or at leaft propa- 
gated, the ufe of letters, and many of the other arts attendant om 
commerce and polity. 

Casats in the reigning family foon called up faétion in the 
ftate; and led to rebelljon almoft as foon as it became a ftate. As 
this reigning family of the gods’ mixed its generation with the 
people, the latter bore their fhare in the cabals and faétions; and 
rebellions and revolutions are almoft the only ftate faéts recorded 
in its biftory. The monarchy, fuch as it was, furvived to the 
time of Jupiter; continued under perpetual convulfions during 
his reign; and, as his reign ended, broke to pieces, and was di- 
vided into as many feparate governments as. it had diftin& pro- 
vinces, or different interefts. This cataftrophe took place about 
four or five ages before the period of the Trojan war. The 
weftern provinces, under the command of Dis, became a fepa- 
rate ftate. Phrygia with Thrace, and Greece with the Ifles, were. 
governed by different rival branches of the family; and under 
the influence of different rival interefts, the two rival maritime 
powers of the then world commenced. This rivalfhip ended in 
the total fubverfion of one of them ; that is, of the Phrygian or 


_ Trojan empire, by the deftru€tion of Idum, its capital. 


History, as it is called, commences .at this period; and there- 
fore all thofe nations of Europe who have retained any tradition 
of 
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of the derivation of their original civilization, of the forming of 
their community, and of the firft eftablifhment of government 
amongft them, which did in fact derive primarily from this Phry- 
gian race of princes, trace back their national hiftorv, through 
the medium of falfe learning, up to the events of the Trojan 
war, and the fappofed difperfion of the princes of that kingdom. 

To the operation of a foppery of a like nature as has influenced 
other nations (meeting with facts fimilar, and alike mifuuder- 
fhood) is tc be imputed the fabulous tradition, that Brutus with. 
his Trojans planted and civilized the Britith Ifles, and was the 
fowader of the Britith Kingdom. 

Many of the cuftoms and manners of the people, many parts 
of the fyftem of the government of this kingdom of Europe, are 
found blended with the cuftoms, manners, and fyltem, of our an- 
ceftors. The religion alone, which remained under the Druid fuc- 
ceflion, was never altered by any of the civil revolutions; but con- , 

. tinued equally to prefide here im its theocratic form. Veftiges of 

| the language univerfally fpoken by theCeltic people may be traced 
in the unaltered names of mountains and regions; from Pendennis 
in Cilicia, to Pendennis in Cornwall [7]. J have elfewhere 
marked and explamed fome of the cuftoms of thefe people. I 
fhall here only remind you, that fepulchral monuments, of exact- 
ly the fame form and-nature as were univerfally ufed by our an- | 
ceftors, exifted, even as matters. of antiquity, in almoft all parts ; 
of this diffolved kingdom, prior to the period of the Trojan war. 

- Besrpss thefle two fources of civilization and cultivation, to | 
which we may trace up many. parts of the Britith fyitem, there 
remains a third. 

[/] It is not merely from the etymology of the words Dodona and Sclloi, that’ =, ~ 
this temple, and its priefts and prophetic onks, may be proved to be originally a 
Celtic eftablifhment, latterly. adopted by the Greeks; but hiftory confisms the- } 


faét. It will however be fuffictent here to fay, that im the Celtic language Dode-- 
na fignifies God's-hill, Duw-dua; and Sclloi fignifies Seers, or thoie who forelee. 
things afar of. 

ANOTHER 
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AnoTuer tribe or branch deriving from the fame ftem as the 
race of Gods above-mentioned, having become fettlers and land- 
workers on the weftern borders of the Euxine fea, became, from 
their abundant population, a hive, from whence many fucceflive 
iwarms came forth, and colonized through the middle and north- 
weftern parts of Europe. Thefe were of a different race from the 
aboriginal inhabitants, and fpoke alfo a different language. The 
tpirit of this people being perhaps of a rougher temper and 
tharper caft than the Phrygian race, prompted a different mode 
of fettling themfelves. They extended themfelves over land, 
fometimes as it were eating out the thinly fcattered inhabitants of 
the woods, by flow and progreffive fettlements of their increaf- 
ing progeny; at other times driving back the old inhabitants, 
and taking poffeffion by force of arms, of large tracts of the coun~ 
try at once. Thefe people, originally called alfo Tihtans, Teiito-, 
nes, or Teiitfchs, had, by their feparation from their nation, ac- 
quired the appellation of Getz. Their colonies and fettlements 
took various appellations, from the nature of the country where 
they fat down, from the nature of their arms, from the charaGer_ 
of their manners, and from a variety of other circumftances. The 
firft of thefe people who reached the Britith Iles, came hither 
under the appellation of Belge, Bolg, or Volg; and fettled in the 
fouthern parts of the Britith Ifles. Thefe arrived long before the 
Romans advanced their ftandards hither, The next who came 
were Saffons or Saxons; they fettled at firft on the eaftern coafts 
of the ifland, This tribe arrived here at the period when the Ro- 
mans had abandoned Britain. To thefe the prefent fyftem of go- 
vernment and laws, the prefent language of the country, thecuftoms 
and manners which now univerfally prevail, are owing in the firft 
general inftance and degree, This people did not fettle trading fac- 
tories amidit the natives for the purpefeef commerce, asthe Edom- 
ites and Phoenicians had done. ‘They did not extend their empire 
by civilization and comtSumication of their government to the peo- 
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ple amongft whom they fat down, as was the fpirit of the Phry- 
gian fyftem ; but they eftablithed themfelves by conqueft, either 
driving off or exterminating the inhabitants of the country which 
to abfolute flavery. 

At period to thie, GF thie 
_- fame people, living in the north-weftern maritime parts of Ea- 
‘rope, and chiefly on the coafts, and in the ifles of‘ the’ Baltic, 
formed naval expeditions, and invaded this country for the put- 
-pofe, firft, of piracy and plunder, and finally, for the acquifition 
territory and dominion. ‘The appellation of Danes or‘ Normen 
was given to them, and fometimes that of Ooftmen: ‘This peo- 
ple acquired poffeffions in the maritime provinces ‘of the Britith 
Hfles, from the north eaftern round to the ‘weftern coafts, ‘and 
their defcendants remain there to this day. ‘They pofleffed and 
held the dominion of the northern’ ifles and of all Treland ‘for 
“fome centuries, Thefe people had arrived at gréat fhill in naval 
-affairs, had a practical experience in the art mifitary, and their 
leaders were able ftatefmen, as well as expert admirals and gene- 
-rals, Thofe who know what it is to fit out a naval expedition, 
who know what it is to conduct and fupport a great army, who 
can trace the marches of thefe armies in that fyftem of camps 
their command of the country ; they, I fay, who attend to thefe 
‘teave conquered, wil} conceive highly of the advancement to 
which their community muft have arifen, both in civil polity, as 
well as the art military, thongh the politerarts and learned feiences 
people in the light in which their works and aétions exhibit them, 
will revolt at the home-bread ideas which the hiftories of our 
as 
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she a mere rabble rout of fa- 
Vage pirates, 

Tusse Danes or Normans were obly different fwarms ftom 
the tame hive, as the Angles and Sexons, They were all pro- 
generated colonies from a Scythian or Tartar race. The expla- 
pation of many of our antiqaities tuft depend upon the cuftoms 
and manners of thofe colonies being well uaderftood, as well as 
thefe of the mother tribe, from whence they were derived. The 
mode of burial, and the fpecies of tepulchral monument now 
under our view and confideration, may be traced throagh Den- 
mark, Sweden, Ruffia, Poland, to the ftepps of Tartary. An ex- 
ample of one to which I fhall particularly refex, and which I iball 
partiqulasly deicribe, agrees almoft in every; circumfanee with 
this under our eyes... (3 
Many the moft remote sntiquisies of our. ifle ave of 
the cuftoms of thofe different races of people pofefling the fame 
at, different.periods of timé, and living, in fuccefion one 
after another, under different modes of life. Under ageneral te- 
ference therefore to thefe cuftoms, beg leave to’ couduét you to 
this great fepulchral pyramid which J. am now about to defcribe. 
We fhall have occafion to ufe.fach reference, ia the sapaenen 
of the different parts of this monument, 

As moft, if not all, the Barrows which we'know of (a forall 
garmediden excepted) are formed of earth, you. will, upon your ap- 
proach to this, be furprized to find it a. pyramid of fone, compued 
.of pebble os cogle ftones,. fuch as are commonly ufed in paving. 
-The.laboug of colleGing fucha prodigious mafs of materials, al- 
though they. had laip near the fpot, would have beena work almost 
anconceivably,great.. But what conceptions muft we have of the 
expence of labour and and.of the numbet of haads neceflaty 
to fuch.a work, when we underftand that thefe tones: maf have 
been brought hither not Jefs than twelve er fourteen miles from 
she -mopsh nf: Roynet Serb lie. 
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there; but I am aflured, by gentlemer who know the countey 
where this monument is erected, that there are no fuch fonesas 
it is competed of to be foupd within-land. When I add to all 
this, that, upona calculation reifed from: the mol modecate fate. 
of its meafurcments, the folid contents of this ftupendous pile 
amount to one hundred and eighty-ninerthouland tons weight of. 
ftone, your aftonithment mu be sited to the higheft 
piteb. 
"Beroat I proceed to give a mare fall and particulas defesipsion 
hereof, it may not be. improper to take notice of: fuchaceoupts as 
have been already. given of this mogument. That by. Mr, Ed- 
ward Lhwyd [g] is conceived in too general terms ; and that 
by Dr. Thomas Molineux, publithed in the Philo» 
ophical Tranfadtions, N® 335 and end afterwards in his 
on Danith forts in Ireland, annexed to the, Natural 
iftiftory of Ireland, and copied into the, late editions of Ware's 
Biftory, was compoled from. a narrative and drawing given by 
Mr, Samuel Molineux, a young gentleman of the college of 
Dublin. macafurements are not exact ; bis obfervations upon 
pasticuler parts are hafty, inattentive, and not jufts and, the 
drawings are mere deformities, made gut at random, , The ace 
count therefore which the Doétar gives is of that kind, which one 
might expect from fuch imperfe& materials. Mr, Wright fays he 
was on the fpot, and in the cave, as it is called, and made fome 
drawings of the cells init ; yet the accquat he gives in his Louthi- 
ana is but fhort, and little more than a tranfeript from Dr, Moli- 
neux; which is the more to be regretted, as he has am eye of pre» 
cifion, is am excellent draughtfman, and has been very accurate 
and diftiné in all the otber accounts which he has hitherto pub- 
lithed. 
Busi pes the more generaloblervations and meafurements which 
I made on the fpot, and the tketches which I teak of the whole, 
and of its parts, I engaged Dr. Norris toemploy a perfon to make 
a particular meafurement of the bafe and altitude of the pyramid; 


[g] Letter to Mr. Rowlands, at the end of Mona Antiqya. 
Kk 2 and 
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and to meafure the gallery and cave, and every ftone of which the 
gallery and cave is formed, This was done by Mr. Samuel Bo- 
vie, a latid-furveyor m that part of the country. 1 have every 
reafon to confide in hits affual meafarements, though I have fome 
reafon to doubt of his projettion of the altitude. The form indeed 
of the ground on which this pyramid ftands makes that projec- 
tion a matter of fome difficulty. Dr. Molineux, who agrees 
nearly with Mr. Bovie im the actual meafurements, which I Gnd 
to correfpond with my own notes, fays, that the aleitude is 150 
feet, while Mr. Bovie makes it but 42. Neither of thefe accounts 
can be right ; but Mr. Bovie, in my opinion, approaches neareft 
to the troth; for from a projection made upon a medium of the 
meafurements given by Dr. Molineux, and thofe at different’ 
times received ffom Mr. Bovie, ‘I make the altitadé to be about 
56 feet from the horizontal line of the floor of the cave; to which 
adding the fegments of the curve of the ground on which it ftands, 
being about 14 feet more, I make the altitude in the whole about. 
70 feet. This projection forms a figure exactly of the fame con- 
tour as the draught which I fketched on the fpot’gives ; and as 
my eye, from a habit acquired by drawing from nature, will judge 
of outlines and angles with an accuracy nearly approaching to- 
meafurement, I find myfelf from this concurrence the rather more 
confirmed in my opinion. How Dr. Molineux could be led into 
the miftake that the altitude was 150 feet, I cannot conceive. For 
ifthis monument, which is at prefent but a ruin of what it was, 
could be fappofed ever to have been a perfe& pyramid, it could 
not be much above roo feet, as army one, continuing the lines of 
the fides to their mterfections, will fee.. But even that fuppofi- 
tion cannot take place, as Dr. Molineux mentions the circumfe- 
rence of the top nearly in the fame numbers as Mr. Bovie makes 
it; and that the top fo deferibed by him was the perfect finith- 
ing of this monument is plain, as he mentions that one of the 
large columnal unhewn ftones was fet upon it.. 
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In Pl. XX. the figure B gives the plan of the bafe drawn ac- 
cording to Mr. Bovie’s. ftatiqns in meafaring it; but you muft 
underftand, that the periphery of the.rcal igure is curvilinear, 


not rectilinear. This bafe.covers abeut two acres of ground. C 
is the plan of the cave and @f the gallery leading to it ; as it 
bears 24° N. W. the feG@ion of the pyramid, and of the 
_ ground on which it ftands pgoj from a medium of the yari- 


ous numbers I have seteiv The whole is laid down by a | 


feale of 84 fect to an amehy 

- mous unhewn ftones, fet uptight, of which ten were remaining 
». when I was on the fpot. Thiefe you will fee marked in tlie plan. 
Nine of them are ftill iff their ere& pofture, the tenth is thrown 


down. I meafured mamy of thefe ftones, and found them fram 


feven to nine feet high above ground; that which is thrown down, 
and lies quite out of the ground, meafured near eleven feet, Their 
forms are various and anomalous. Upon a rough eftimate they 
“may be fuppofed to weigh from eight to twelve tons each. Mir. 
Lhwyd fays, there was a ftone of confiderable bulk erected'on the 
furnmit of this pyramid, of the fame anomalous form as the others, 
but of lefs fize. But there were no remains of fuch, when was. 
there. Many fuch ftones as thefe are found on the fea-coaft, as 
Dr. Norris, in anfwer toa particular inquiry made by me, informe 
me; and thefe muft certainly have been brought from thence fa], 

Tue pyramid, in its_prefént ftate, is, as I faid, bueeruip of 
what it was. It has long ferved as a {tone quarry to the country 
round about. All the roads in the neighbourhood are paved With 


its ftones; immenfe quantities have been taken away. Mr. 
mentions the particular inftance which gave occafion to the dife 


covery of the gallery that leads to the cemetery. The mouth of 


[a] The resder will find, in poltfcript to this lettes, Some 
remoyi, of thete unmenfe of one; and of the method which | fuppofed ‘ 


to be uled by the antients, as J collected that method from Herodotus, this 
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this gallery, under the perfe& ftate of the monument, lay con- 

cealed and fhut up iiear 40 feet within the body of the pile. The 

dotted line a 4, in the fe&tion D, PI. XX. gives the fuppofed per- 
fect fide. The triangle a, 6,¢, is the hollow {pace froth whence, 

as from a ftone quarry, the ftones have been taken; 5 marks the 

mouth of the gallery. This gallery is formed by large flag 

ftones. ‘Thofe which compofe its fides are fet on edge, and are 

of different altitudes, from two to fe®en feet high, and of various 

breadths from two to three feet fix inches, as may be {een by the 

figures in the plan Pl. XX1; where the figures on the outfide 

denote the altitude of the ftones; thofe on,the infide their 
breadth. The thicknefs of each could not be taken with any 
certainty; but fome of the large ones which form the cemetery 

are from one foot and an half to two feet thick. 

Fia. 1 and 2 in Pl. XXI. give perfpeGtive feétions of the gal~ 
lery, and of the eaft and weft tabermacles or niches in the ceme- 
tery. Fig. 1. in the fucceeding plate is a perfpettive fection of 
the north fide oppofite to the entrance. 

One of the ftones marked Q, fig. 3. Pl, XXI. ‘which lies 
acrofs, and forms part of the top or mo of the gallery, is thir- 
teen feet long, and five feet broad; another at L is eleven feet, 
long, and four feet fix inches broad, 

Tuts gallery at the mouth is three feet wide, and two feet high. 
* At thirteen feet from the mouth it is only two feet two inches 
wide at the bottom, and of an indeterminate width and height. 
Four of the fide ftones, beginning from the fifth on the right 
hand, or eaftern fide, ftand now leaning over to the oppofite fide; 
fo that here the paflage is fcarce permeable. We made our way 
by creeping on our hands and knees till we came to this part. 
Here we were forced to turn upon our fides, and edge ourfelves 
on with one elbow and one foot. After we had paffed this ftrait, 
we were enabled to ftand; and, by degrees, as we advanced far- 
ther, we could walk upright, as the height above us increafed 
frem fix to nine feet, At H in the fection fig. 2. Pl. XXI. 1 ob- 

ferved, 
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_ferved, that on one of the fide ftones were the traces‘of a {piral 
line; but whether meant for any emblem, ‘or whether having 
-any reference to this building, -I leave to the curious to decide. 
Were | to indulge my own conjeGture, 1 theuld rather fuppofe, 
that this fione, as well as fome others im the couspilation of this 
ftructure, had formerly belonged to fome other monument of a 
much more ancient date, and that they were brought fram the fea 
coat indifcriminately with the reft of the materials, and without 
knowledge of their contents, as weil as without reference to the 
place they were here fixed in, ‘being placed juft as the fhape of 
the {tone fuited the place affigned it. ‘The -diftance from A to 
B in the ground plot PL. XXL. fig. 9 is 42 feet; from B to Cis 
1g feet 4 inches; ‘from C to.D 19 feet 2 inches; from E to F 
21 feet. You will obfesve from the plan; that, although the ec- 
is an irregulat polygon, ‘yet i is fuch an oftagon as 
might be fuppofed to be formed with fuch rough materials into 
fo rude a ftyle of aschitehure. The dome of this cave or ceme- 
tery iprings at various unequal heights, from eight to nine and 
ten feet on different fides, forming at firft a coving of eight 
fides. At the height of fifteew or fixteen feet the north and 
fouth fides of this covieg run.to a point like a gore, and the cov- 
ing continues its {pring with fix fides ; the caft fide coming to a 
point mext, it is redaced te five fides, the weft next; and the 
dome ends and clofes with four fides; not tied with a key ftane, 
but capped with a flat flag @one of three feet ten inches by three 
‘feet five. The conftruction. of this dome is not foraned by key 
ftones, whofe fides are the radii of aciscle, or of an elliphitrcon- 
verging toacenter. It is combined with great long flat floves, 
eaci of the upper ftones projeing a little beyond the end of that 
immediately beneath it; the part projeGing, and weight iup- 
ported by it, bearing fo {mall a proportion to the weight are 
_prefics down the part fupported, the greater. the general weight is 
which is laidupon fuch a cove, the it is competed: in all 
its ports. “This will appear without any further explanation from 
a bare infpeétion of fig. 1. and 2. in Pl, XXI. “ 
HE 
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256 _ Governor Pownarr’s Defcription of 
Tue eight fides of this polygon are thus formed. The aperture 
which forms the entrance, and the three niches, or tabernacles, 
make four fides, and the four impofts the other four. Upon the 
whole, this cemetery is an oG@agon with a dome of about 20 feet 
in height, and of an area which may be circumfcribed within a 
circle of feventeen feet, or feventeen and an half. Fig. 1. Pl. 
XXIL gives a view of the tabernacle oppofite to the entrance, as 
fig. 1. and 2. Pl. XXI. do of the two fide ones. I will begin 
my defcription with that on the eaft, or right hand ; cach fide 
of this confifts of two ftones ftanding ereé, in the pofition, and 
of the dimenfions, as marked in the plan fig. 3. Pl. XXI.; the 
back is formed by a large flat ftone laid edgeways at its length ; 
its pofition and dimenfions are alfo marked in the fame plan. 
The whole is covered with one large flat ftone, floping towards 
the back, and thus forms what, in the language of the old Bri- 
tith inhabitants, is called a Kiftvaén. The northern tabernacle is 
conftruéted exaétly as the eaftern one. The other on the weft- 
ern, or left hand fide differs, each fide of it being compofed but 
of one fingle ftone, as may be feen in the plan. When the back 
ftone does not reach quite up to the top covering ftone, there the 
fpace is compleated by a kind of mafonry of three courfes. The 
northern tabernacle hath for its floor a long flat ftone, fix feet 
eight inches long, by four feet eleven inches broad. The two 
fide niches have no other floor but the natural ground. They 
have however each of them a rock bafon placed within them. 
That in the left hand nich ftands on the natural ground. That 
on the right is placed upon a kind of bafe. It appeared to me, 
when I made my fketch, rather convex than as it is defcribed 
by others, and as given to me by Mr. Bovie. But herein I may 
have been mifled by the earth which lay about it. As this bafon 
feemed to have the fides of its concave fluted, I defired particu- 
larly that the furveyor might clean it, and wath it; that if there 
was any thing fingular, it might be obferved. Nothing particular 
was 
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Was found there; fo take the draught juft as I firft thetched it. 
The bafon on the right hand, as the furveyor gives me the mea- 
fure, is four feet nine inches, by three feet four; as I meafured it, 
it is three feet eleven inches, by three feet five. The furveyor's 
meafure of the bafe is fix feet, by five feet four inches. The ba- 
fon in the left hand tabernacle is exaétly of the fame form as the 


other; its dimenfions four feet four inches, by three feet feven. 


In the narrow point of its oval it is two feet broad. Dr, Moli- 
neux, in his account of this cemetery, fays, that there was a 


rock bafon in each nich; and, as that ftone which I have de- 


{cribed as a bafe, is a concave, forming a bafon like the reft, it 
may, at the firft view, feem to give fome foundation fot this ac- 
count. But Mr, Lhwyd fays exprefsly, «that in each cell or 
‘¢ apartment on the right and left hand was a broad thallow ba~ 
‘< fon of ftone ; the bafon on the right hand ftood within an- 
*‘ other; that on the left hand was fingle; and in the apartment > 
ee ftraight forward there was none at all.” As this account was 
prior to the Doétor’s, and as both the drawing and plan from 
which the Doétor’ wrote defcribe ‘this bafe ftone (which one’ 


might fuppofe to be the third bafon) as aétually thet: ftanding as" 


a bafe to the right hand bafon, it is clear that the Doctor was 


miftaken ; and indeed a bare view of the inaccurate plan from 


which he wrote his defcription thews how that miftake arofe. 


He was informed of the bafons in the fide niches, and had a des © 


formed ‘draught ofthe right hand one. In purfuing his defcrip- 
tion from infpection of the plan, it is plain that he miftook the 
plan of the floor ftone of the northern nich for that of a bafon 
like thofe before defcribed; and by looking on that plan, one 
fees how eafily he might fo do: ’I'have employed ‘a more par- 
ticular precifion in deferibing the peculiar differences‘in the three 
feveral niches or Kiftvaéus, as they become to mea Avs of a 
conje@ture which I fubmit to you, 

Vor. H. Examin- 
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EXAMINING very narrowly, with a.candle in my hand, all. 
the parts of this cemetery, 1 difcovered on the flat ftone which 
forms the north, fide of the left hand nich, what I took to be the 
traces of letters, Their form is given in the wooden cut anuex- 
ed, Thefe lines were of a breadth and depth in which I could 
Jay the nail of my little finger; and of different lengths from 
two to fix inches, I tried for fome time to affign, if poflible, 
thefe. letters to fome known alphabet, by comparing them parti- 
colarly with that of the Beth-luis-nion, or old Irith alppabet ; but, 
this prodyced nothing fatisfactory. As 1 had continued in this. 
cave a much Jonger time than was prudent, by which I caught, 
a viglent illnefs ; and as the tracing thefe lines with greater ac- 
curacy would take up more time than I could then give to it; 1 
gaye over the taik, referring it to be done at Jeifure by the fur, 
veyor, whom Dr. Norris was fo good as to engage. Mr, Bovie, 
accordingly traced this fuppofed infcription; and, as it appears, 
to me, faithfully, and with due care. The feveral copies which . 
came from his hands at different times vary fomewhat; but the . 
variations are fuch, as rather mark than difcredit the copyift’s at- 
tention. However, to fix this matter with as much,accuracy as 
could be, I direéted a fac-fimile to be taken by impreffion. That 
which is here reprefented is what Mr. Bovie fent asfach. I hope 
it is exact, as I have done every thing in my power that it fhould | 
be fo. 

Tugse characters are evidently neither Irifh, Runic, nor. 
Saxon: they have been compared with all the exemplars of 
every northern character; but no traces of any likenefs have 
been foynd between them. There has not, amongft thofe whom , 
I have confulted, or to whom thefe characters have been referred, 
been the leaft guefs attempted as. to any reading of them. I will 
therefore hazard a conje€ture of my own; an ufe may arifeeven 
conjecture, 
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the Sepulchral Monument at New Grange. 259 
over Dr. Morton's enlarged edition of Dr, Bernard’s 
table of alphabets, and examining column VIII, which gives the 
Cadmean or Ionic charaétets, as uféd 1400 years before the Chrif- 
tian era, I think I difcover, in the characters there ufed to exprefs 
numbers, as fikewife in the exemplars given of the Palmyrene 
numerals, fotne fimildrity between them and the forms of this 
infeription. Ais one fingle fitoke 7 ftood for unity: fo this re- 
peated to four, ftoodlWor'2, 3, The gimimel, gomal, gauila, ot 
gamma, when read from right o left thus “7 ftood for 5; and 
the fame with dinits joined it ‘ftood for 8, 7,°6. 
I find amongft the Sdonian exemplars, that this character va- 
rioufly written, and exaétly as it is written in this infcription, 
ftood for 100. 1 find from the fame table, that the § or § afpirate 
varioufly written WUULLp OF as it is written in this infeription }}), 
ftood for yoo. The letter [2 was alfo combined with other cha- 
racters in the marking numbers, now the {7 and’) combined to- 
gether, make one of the very charaéters in this infcription thus 
Laftly, in fome Egyptian tables 1 find this charaéter 
feveral times repeated. By combining thefe obfervations together, 
I have perfuaded myfelf, that this infcription is Phoenician, and 
cofitains only numerals ; that being, as it now ftands, a vacant 
feries of numerals, without reference to any particular epoch or 
wera, or other circumftance, the ftone on which it is cut is a mere 
fragment; that this fragment is of more ancient date than the 
building wherein it is found ; and that it was brought hither, and 
ufed in the ftruéture of this tumulus, without any knowledge of 
or regard to any charatters cut upon it. The fituation wherein 
it is found, and the pofition in which it ftands, are palpable de- 
monftrations of this. Purfuing therefore this reverie, and re- 
nouncing all ideas of its being any thing of the Druids (fince it 
is well known they never ufed any infcriptions whatever) T ‘am 
inclined 
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inclined to fuppofe there may have been, ages before this Bar- 
row was erected, fome marine or naval monument erected at the 
mouth of the Boyne, by fome of thefe Eaftern people, to whom 
the ports of Ireland were well known; that this monument, 
through the courfe of events and time, fell into ruin, and that 
thefe ruins were collected amongft the reft of the thore-ftones 
with which this Barrow was conftruéted, and fo was intermixed, 
and became part of it; that the peculiar and fecreted fituation of 
this ftone became a peculiar means of its being a fingular inflance 
of the prefervation of the only eaftern or Phenician infeription found 
in thefe countries. Thofe whom this conje€ture cannot perfuade 
may, however, profit by the hint, and poffibly amufe themfelve 
m fuggefting fome more rational account of this matter. I mean 
to affift the conjeétures of others, not to impofe my own. 

Berone | clofe this defcription, I would juft obferve, that there 
are on fome of the ftones which form the fides and backs of the 
Kiftvaéns, lines cut in a fpiral form. In the front edge of one ot 
the ftones which form the top of the Kiftvaéns there appear fome 
lines forming a kind of trellis-work, in fmall lozenges, fuch as 
are not unfrequently feen on Danifh monuments and croffes, 

Havine thus finifhed my defcription of this monument, per 
mit me now to direét your view to fome of thofe many inftances 
where monuments of a pretty fimilar nature occur in other coun- 
tries; and that from Tartary, through both the northern and 
fouthern limits of Europe. 

Tue firft which prefent themfelves in this view are the Bougres, 
in the Stepps of Tartary. We will begin with thefe from the moft 
early accounts hiftory affords us of them. Inthe Melpomene of He- 
rodotus,c.71. itis faid, “That thefepulchresof the[Scythian] kings 
** are in the country of the Gerrhians, where the Boryfthenes is 
*¢ firft known to be navagable. When their king dies, they dig 


« in the ground a great hole of a quadrangular form, and having 
inclofed 
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** inclofed the body with wax, they open and cleanfe the belly, 
* filling it with bruifed ruthes, incente, feeds of parfley and annis. 
«+ After they have fewed it up again, they carry the body ti acha- 
** riot to another province, where thofe who receive it imitute the 
* royal Scythians in the following cuftom. They cut off part 
** of one car, fhave their heads, wound themfelves in the arms, 
** forehead, and nofe, and pierce the lett hand with arrows. From 
** thence they condu& the chariot, with the corpfe, to another 
« diftri&t, whofe inhabitants attend it in its progrefs. Having in 
‘¢ this manner carried the dead body of the king through all his 
*¢ dominions, they bury him in the country ot the Gerrhians, 
‘‘ who inhabit the remoteft parts of the kingdom. Here they 
‘* Jay him in the fepulchre, upon a bed, encompaffed on all fides 
‘*¢ with {pears fixed inthe ground. Thefe they cover with tim- 
‘+ ber, and {pread a canopy over the whole monument. In the 
‘* fpaces which remain vacant, they place one of the king’s con- 
‘** cubines ftrangled, a cup-bearer, a cook, a groom, a waiter, 
“* a meflenger, certain horfes, and the firft fruits of all other 
“things [7]. To thefe they add cups of gold; for filver or brafs 
“are not ufed amongft them. This done, they throw up the 
«* earth with great care, and endeavour to raife a mound as high 
“* as they can.” Here we receive from the beft and higheft au- 
thority on account of the Scythian fepultures, and fepulchres. 
This account refers us to the very regions where multitudes of 
thefe Bougres or Barrows exift at this day, Sepulchral monu- 
ments of this kind are found throughout all Tartary within this. 
latitude. Monf. de Stehlin, counfellor of ftate, and fecretary to 
the Academy of Sciences at St. Peterfburg, in an abridgement of 
a Memoire which he communicated to me on this fubjeét, ac- 
quaints me, that none are found beyond the latitude of 58°; but. 
only in the fouthern parts of Siberia. He fays, they are geac- 
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rally conftructed of earth, thrown up in the form of a cone; but 
flat on the fummit. They are of all dimenfions. The circum- 
ference of fome are of 30 Ruffian toifes, others 50, 100, and 
even 500 toifes. Their altitudes are alfo various; fome of 5, 
6, 12, 20, and even 30 Ruffian toifes ; each toife meafuring fe- 
ven Englith feet. The acccunt which the fame gentleman gives 
of the conftruétion of thefe Calmuck and Tartar Barrows, both 
of the great and the {mall ones, correfponds fo much with thofe 
of our own country, that, to defcribe the one, we need but to 
tran{cribe an account of the other. ‘The matters found in the 
lefler ones abroad are ju(t fuch as are commonly found in the 
{maller Barrows in the Britith Ifles; rotten or burnt bones, ar- 
row and {pear heads, and other pieces of iron weapons, with now 

and then fome utenfils of copper. 
Tue pofition of the bodies, Monf*. Stehlin fays, is univerfally 
the fame every where. ‘They are laid to the eaft, or fouth eaft. 
In the great Barrows, called by way of diftin&tion, Majaki, or 
Obolifques, are commonly found interred, with the human bones 
or human afhes (for both are found), the fkeleton of a horfe, or 
at leaft the head, with the harnefs and furniture, of which the 
ornaments are of gold, or copper gilt; fometimes armour, highly 
fafhioned, and ornamented vafes, round difhes of a mixed metal, 
caft with figures of animals, &c. in relief, but indifferently de- 
figned. Sometimes are found burnt bones, mixed with athes, 
depofited in an urn or vafe. In the very largeft and moft diftin- 
guifhed Barrows have been found, befides the bones or athes ly- 
ing at the centre, the bones of other perfons lying round the edges 
or corners; alfo the fkeletons of many horfes, with their furni- 
ture all of maffive gold; alfo theets of beaten gold, bars of gold, 
weapons of iron, and of copper gilt, fometime plated with gold 
or filver; as for example, ftirrups of iron plated with a filver 
coating of three or four lines thick ; alfo utenfils of gold and fil- 
wer, little vafes of the fame metal, bracelets of pure gold, pen- 
dents 
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dents of gold fet with pearls, ornaments for the head, neck, and- 


waift, all of gold; alfo figures of lions, ferpents, and foliage of a 
rude defign, and coarfe workmanthip. There is depofited in the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. Peteriburg, a large collection 
of thefe rich and very curious pieces of antiquity. ‘The account 
which Mont". de Stehlin fends me of thefe Barrows (of which 
he has feen numbers himfelf) is taken from the verbal accounts 


of feveral members of the Academy at St. Peterfburg, who have. 


not only travelled through Siberia, but alfo refided there for many 
years; as Mr. Miller, Mefirs. Gmelin, Fiicher, Krafchinini, 
Koff, and Kraflilnikoff. 

To the above I cannot. but. add an account.of the opening one 
of the largeft Barrows in Tartary, by order of the Ruffian court, 
under the infpeétion of an officer, communicated to the Society 
of Antiquaries in London, and printed in the prefent Volume 
p» 224, with drawings of the cemetery of this Barrow ; as alfo 
of many curiofities found in that and other Barrows fent by Mr. 
Demidoff to Mr. Collinfon, who communicated them to the So- 
ciety. The account is as follows ; 

“ ArTEeR removing a very deep covering of earth and ftones, 
the workmen came to three vaults, con{tructed of unhewn ftones 
and rude workmanfhip. That wherein the corpfe (fuppofed to 
be the corpfe of the prince, Chan, or other great perfon) was 
depofited, was in the middle, and was the largeft of the three. 
In it were laid by the fide of the corpfe a fword, (pear, bow, qui- 
ver, and arrows. In the vault or cave at his feet lay the fkeletoa 
of a horfe, with bridle, faddle, and ftirrups. In a vault at his 
head was laid a female tkeleton, fuppofed to be the wife or con- 
cubine of the chief. ‘The body of the male corpfe lay reclining 
againft the head of the vault, upon a theet of pure gold, extend- 
ing the whole length from head to foot; another theet of gold, 
of the like dimenfions, lay over the body, which was wrapped in 


a rich mantle bordered with gold, and ftudded with rubies and 
1 emeralds. 
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emeralds, The head was naked, and without any ornament, as 
were the neck, breaft, and arms. The female corpfe lay in like 
manner reclining againft the wall of the cave ; was in like man- 
ner laid upon a fheet of gold, and covered with another; a golden 
chain of many links fet with rubics went round her neck; on 
her arms were bracelets of gold. The body was covered with 
a rich robe, but without any border of gold or jewels. The 
veftments of both thefe bodies looked, at the firft opening, fair 
and compleat, but upon the touch crumbled into duft. The four 
ibeets of gold weighed 40 pounds weight.” 

To obviate the furprize which the imagination may be ftruck 
with from the quantity of gold {aid to be found in thefe places, 
I beg to refer your recollection to the account above cited from 
Herodotus; and to add from Mr. de Stehlin, that amongft the 
Mongul Tartars there were Hords, called the Jolotaja Hords, or 
Hords of Gold, from the abundance of that metal, and other 
tiches found amongft them. 

Ma. Forster, one of our members, has given the Society 
his opinion of thefe Tartarian Barrows in a curious and learned 
paper, which precedes this; and means, as I underftand, fo fa- 
vour the world with a particular account of thefe matters. He 
does not refer them to fo high antiquity as I have been induced - 
to do from the authority of Herodotus; but to a period between 
the years 1294 and 1404 of the Chriftian zra. Both may be 
true. To me the teflimony of Herodotus, as to thefe in the 
country of the Gerrhians, appears irrefragrable. 

Tuis mode of fepulture under Barrows was univerfally practifed 
amongft the northern people of Europe. It may very well be 
{uppofed to be derived from the original cuftom obferved, as we 
have feen above, in Tartary. For thefe people, if not branches of 
the fame ftem, were formed into civil community, and reduced 
wader goverument by Odin and his followers, who came from that 

country, 
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country, and was of the fame race as the Teuts, who had before 
colonized and fettled in a more fouthern direétion. 

Ture are in Denmask and Sweden numbers of thefe Barrows. 

Many have been opened, and things of the like nature as above 
defcribed have been found in them. The humour of adorning 
thefe fepulchres with enormous rocks of ftone feems to be a fpirit 
of magnificence almoft peculiar to thefe northern people. Olaus 
Wornmivs fays, thefe fepulchral Barrows are.works of no flight la- 
hour, or {mall expence.. The length of time, the number of peo- 
ple, and the expence of Jabour employed on them, rude as they 
may appear, mark ftrongly the zealous efforts which they em- 
Ployed to do honour to the deceafed, and to perpetuate the glory 
of their princes, benefactors, and heroes. Filial piety alfo, 
nently powerful in thefe uncultured breafts, produced the fame 
efforts., Wormius, quoting the Norwegian hiftory, fays, We 
* are there informed that two brothers, petty princes in Najim- 
* dhall, engaged themfelyes for three {ucceflive years with very 
«* expenfive labour in ereQting one of thefe Sepulchral Barrows ;” 
alfo quoting Saxe’s Hiftory, he fays, “ Harald Blaatund, the fon 
** of Gormund, employed the whole corps of his navy, with a 
** prodigious number of oxen, applied to the drawing a moft 
«+ enormous rock fouad on the coaft of Jutland with which he 
** intended to ornament the tomb of his mother, and fo elate 
** was the pride.of his heart on this occafion, that in a kind of 
‘* triumph upon the idea of the magnificence of rhis undertaking, 
_* he afked one. of the officers of his navy, overfecing the work, 
_“ Haye you ever heard of apy thing of fuch {tupendous gran- 
deur attempted by mortal hands ?” 

In fhort, were I to tranfcribe from Olaus Wormiis, his ‘de- 
{criptions of thefe Barrows encircled with ftones, 1 fhould almott 
literally and circumftantially give a defcription of this Irith ‘Bar- 
row, except that none, of which 1 have read accounts, ate de- 
fcribed to be formed of fiones, as this is, but merely of earth. 

{4] Monum. Dan. lib. i. vi. 
Vor. IL, Mm Tus 
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Tue fame form of funeral monunient was ‘alfo ‘obferved in 
Sweden, in .its moft antient days. An extraé froin Sécrétaty 
Peringfkiold’s accopnt of thefe things will be fafficielit'to prove, 
and will at the fame time illuftrate this matter, PHindé 
‘erit operis, ut Valballia Iuftraturs campos, colles fe pulchr ales ad tei 
ritatem exprimere conemur. Refert Cl. Verellius in Auétario néta- 
rum ad Hervarar Saga, p. 14, circa vétterem five ruflica Upfalam 
JSepulebrales vifi fexcentos fexaginta ‘novem, preter eos qubs 

cum aratrum evertit, ut fegetes proferrent, quorum wonleies 
trium millium annorum atatem Juperare exiflimat.~ * 

Enimvero bunc numerum fibi conflare patebit compuatanti 
illos qui paffim in circumjacentibus Frifwaldie campis confpiciuhtur 
prope pradia veteris Upfala, ut et tumulorum iflud pratum ad no- 
vam Upfalam, qua fluvio vicinum oft. His fi ahhumerentir 
tumuli, &c.° Here the author goes on to teckon' one hondred 


and eighty of thefe; preter complures alios Any vel complanati ad 


ferendas Segetes, vel hominum intempcfiva curiofitate perfoffi funt. 
Super omnes autem eminent ad veterem Upfalam tres ili regum tu- 


muli, qui ambitu fuo ad radices circiter ccc. ulnas completuntur. 
Et vero Lxxv gradibus ab imo gus ad fummum ufque verticém fean- 
ditur, aquali proportione a fingulis lateribus. Nimirum'tota ¢jus cir- 
cumferentia dudla ab imo per fummum ufque ad radicem alterius 
partis, cL ulnarum deprebenditur, ‘elevato colle in altitudinem xxx 
ulnas, diametro fuo frve latitudine cx ulnas complectente. Retinent 
bodie nomen illud prifcum Kongs Hogarn [m], propter monarcharum 
Sveonia conditoria, quorum corpora poft mortem bic cremata, una 
cum cineribus offiumque reliquiis, atque armis, tumulo familia fue 
illata funt. The author then goes on to form conjetures as to 
their antiquity ; and from fome paflages in the 12th and 13th 
chapters of the Hiftory of the Ynglings, traces up | their origin to. 
a period not very remote from Odin. 

[/} tAonumenta Suco-Gothica, Lib. I. p. 21504217. 

King’s-High-Carn. 
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the Sepulebral Monument at New Grange. 267 
- Tusse northernpeople, during a long feries of years, made re- 
peated inroads, imto, and: kept poffeffion of, many partsof the Bri- 
tith, Hles, and were imfixed and feteled poffefion of Ireland for 
near four hundred years. Many of their princeés;and\wartiors 
died in thefe Ifles; anid it 1s certam, that'many of the ‘Barrows, 
found in moft parts ‘of Britajn:and Iretand, ‘are their? fepalchral 
monuments. Joho Brompton, in his Chronicle, A. D. 973; fays, 
maximo fepelierunt ; cumulum apponentes, quem Hubbelowe voctrue- 
runt, unde fic ufgue in hodierium diem locus ille et oft 
in comitata Devonia: not appear fareferched 
conjecture, if I fappofe our Barrow to be of Danifh ¢bnftriétion. 
However, aithis great motiument'is ‘of demetiry, 
and gallety. Mading'td it ;’and does in' rhefé, ‘atid other 
particulars, fo much refemble the ftone Bartows' ‘arid Pyramids 
which we ‘read ‘of, ‘and’ which ftill remain in’ exiftedicé fn the 
moré fouthern ‘parts of obt hemi(phére 7 Twit jutt’ 
tranfient citcurnftances thefe, afid leave you' andthe reader'té 
form his' own Cotijeftores thereupon. 
ate fill réimainitig in the Ifland of ‘Mitiorca ving of 
ftone Batrows, in’ a mariner fimilar to this Irifth one; 
that is to fay, ‘of loofé ‘ftdnes, piled up in a conic form, with an 
apertare in their fide leading to acave ot vaule in the centre’ 
At two miles S$: E. and by E, from Alleyor, 
in Minorca, is’ an anclent monument,’ confifting of a mound of 
eatth. At the bafe of it'tre thé retnaitis of citcle of ftonés, with 
largé ones fet upright, column-wife,-at a certain diftance in the 
line of the circle’ “In one part thereof ftands a remarkable one, 
fupperting another acrofS upon it: At the top of this triound 
building of rough wilhewn ftones; its form is that of a'ftuf 
tum of a cone, or perhaps it is the remains of a pyramids the dia- 
metér of it is forty feet.” There isa door in the fide, five feet 
Mm 2 high, 
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high, by theee feet wide, ‘There és auother ftone Barrow of the 
like form and» conftraction at Trapaco, in the way from the caf- 
the: df St. Phitip eo'St. Grace. The diameter 97 feet, 
the beight 35 feet. 

cumfances: to the Pyramids of Egypt, I.canaot but: obferve this 
confpising circumftance, and. make the following comparifon. 
The great Pyramid near Gize has a cemetery. in the centre of it, 
in which is placed atamb. To this there was.a paflage by means 
of a long low gallery, that had. beea very curiovfly clofed up, 
The -dimenofions of this Egyptian gemetery.are as. follows ; 
“ The length of it jes than twenty feet, the breadth feventeen, 

« and the height lefs-than Gifteen feet; the, roof is, formed by 
large {moath, ftanes, not lying flat, but, thelying, and meeting 
“+ above in a kind of arch{[n].” 

_1 must here beg that you will cecall to your mind the defcrip- 
tion. which I have before given of this Irith cemetery. You will 
find the dimenfions to agree with a moft furprizing conformity, 
How fimilar the conftru€tion of the roof! There is a ftill more 
fingular fimularity in the nature of the paflage and gallery. which 
lead to the cemetery. This can be accounted for no other,way 
than by fuppofing, that, being built for the hke purpofes, namely, 
that folely of conveying a corpfe along them, they con(pire in the 
fame dimenfions, The entrance into the gallery of the great py- 
ramid is three feet .52~ parts. At fome diftance it is contracted, 
aod that to fo narrow a ftreight, that Mr. Greaves fays, it was 
with difficulty that they pafied it, creeping ferpent-like on their 
bellies. In the Egyptian Pyramid there are two galleries fucceed- 
ing one another. The paflage from the one to the other is about 
three feet fquare. It is from analogy tothis ftreight in the gallery 
that I am almott inclined to image, that the ftreight inthe gal- 
lery of the Irith Pyramid was fo formed by defign, and not. from 


accident or defect. 
[n] Greaves’s works, vol. I. p. 130. 
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the Sepulchral Monument at New Grange. 269 
Tue bafe and altitude of the great Egyptian Pyramid dees in- 
deed fo much exceed thofe of our Irith one, that there our compa- 
rifon greatly fails; but the bafe of the third Pyramid being ouly 
300 feet {quare, would be circumfcribed by thecircle of the bafe of 
our Irith Pyramid, whofe diameter is 368 feet. So that this Irith 
Pyramid may {o far hold up its head, amongft even the Egyptian 
ones. But how different the circumftances of their fate! While 
the one hath been ranked among the wonders of the world, the 
other hath been in a manner unnoticed and unknown, Herel may 
with great propriety apply what Paufanias, in his Bzotica (0), 
fays of the Greeks; ‘* That while they were always difpofed 
**to view with the eye of wonder the works of foreigners 
“ abroad, they neglected thofe equally worthy their eftcem and 
* admiration at home: that, while many of their beft writers 
* had laid themfelves out to defcribe the Pyramids of Egypt, the 
* treafury of Minyas, and the walls of Tyruns, no lefs to be ad- 
«* mired than thofe, were left negleéted and unnoticed by them.” 
- Arrer reading the feveral defcriptions above, you will be un- 
der no doubt of this ftupendous monument being fepuichral; that 
the cave at the centre is the cemetery thereof; and that the three 
Kiftvaéns, or tabernacles, are the repofitories of three feveral per- 
fons of different ranks. As thefe northern people did certainly ufe 
both modes of burial, that of depofiting the corpfe intire, and that 
of burning the corpfe, and depofiting the afhes; one may fuppofe, 
and not deviate widely from what appearances point to, that in 
the front or northern Kiftvaén the corpfe was depofited intire [p], 
fomewhat in the fame manner as we have feen above in the ac- 
count of the Tartarian Barrow ; but that the two fide Kiftvaéns, 
- containing the rude rock bafons, were the repofitories of the 
afhes of fome other perfons, collected and laid in thefe bafons. I 
[e} Book ix. c. 36. 
Dr. Molyneux fays, twe entire Jheletcns, not burnt, were found on the floor 


in the cave, when firft it was opencd. 
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fhould alfo, from the marked differerices in the conftroétion of 
‘the two fide Kiftvaéns, fuppofé thefe to contain the athes of per- 
fons of very different ranks; the one perhaps the fon, the other 
the wife, of the great perfonage depofited in the front one. From 
the nature of the Barrow itfelf, I am led to fuppofe, that the pers 
fons buried in the fide Kiftvaéns diced firft; that the bafons, or 
cinerary urns, a3 I will now call them, were certainly placed if 
the cemetery at the firft building ; that the athes of the perfons 
were there depofited; that the circumference of the Barrow was 
originally of no larger radius than the length which the gallery 
gives; that the gallery was left as a paflage through which to 
pafs the corpfe of the perfon, who raifing this mofiument, as a 
fepulchre for his departed friends, intended it finally for his own; 
and that the gallery in this firft ftate of the Barrow was clofed 
up with a large flat ftone at the mouth ; but that when this laft 
perfon died, and was buried here, the Barrow was enlarged to 
the fize and form in which it was finifhed, and was then orna- 
mented with the circle of great rude columns round the bafe, and 
with the column on the top; that then the gallery was of courfe 
fhut up as many feet within the body of the ow: as it was, 
at its firft difcovery, found to be. 

To juttify this {uppofition, I will refer to the pcavsiine from 
which I take this idea, and upon which I think my opinion may 
be founded. When Achilles‘had finithed the burning of the corpfe 
of his friend Patroclus, he collected the bones and the athes, and 
placed them in an urn for interment, over which he raifed an earth- 
en pyramid, or barrow, with exprefs defignof having hisown athes, 
when death clofed his fate, depofited in the fame monument. Now, 
if there were not fome gallery or paflage made in this pyramid, how 
were thefe afhes tobe conveyed to the tomb wherethofe of Patro- 
clus lay. We muft therefore fuppofe, that there was fome fuch 
paffage left. Achilles direéts [g] this pyramid to be made of a 


[q] Homer, Iliad ver. 2¢5—248. 
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moderate modeft fize, conformable to the rank of his friend ; 
faying, that when the Greeks thall leave his own remains here, 
they will hereafter enlarge it on a greater ’bafe, and more ele- 
vated altitude. When this pyramid was thus finifhed, after the 
joining the athes of Achilles in the fame cemetery with thole of 
his friend Patroclus, the paffage or gallery would, by the nature 
of the ftruéture, be clofed up and fecured; not only’ as the 
further ufe and purport of it was to ceafe, but alfo as all accefs 
to the remains, now configned to eternal {fafety and peace, fhould 
reft for ever unapproachable and unprophaned: 
 'Wuewone confiders the multitude of hands, the length of time,. 
the boundlefs expence, which confpired to form this ftupendous 
monument ; when one reflects on the tranfparent {pirit of ambi- 
tion, which formed’ the idea of this great and fimple magnificence; 
dedicated'to the memory of fome great perfon; one cannot but 
repine at the ecaprice of fate and fame; that- while one fees the 
magnificence, one finds that the name, which it was-to perpetu- 
ate, isgone. Such is glory, when it is paft; fuch is fame. One 
fees the traces of fomething great and active having paffied by ; 
but the thing itfelf is gone, and is no more known. Its glory. 
was a momentary vifion ; and the fame of it, like the bafelefs 
fabrick of that vifion, is diffolved.. 


1 have.the honour. to be). 
Rev. SIR, 
humble fervant,. 
Pownall. 
POS T-. 
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POSTSCRIPT... 


IT hath been always matter of wonder with the vulgar, anda 
fubje& of curious difquifition with the learned, to conceive how 
thefe unwieldy mafles of ftone, of a bulk and weight beyond the 
commonly known powers of man to deal with, could have been 
moved, conveyed fuch a length of way as fome mult have been, 
and how finally they were saifed to fuch heights. The one have 

impated thefe effects to magicians and giants ; the others to opera- 
tious equally fanciful, though affuming the name of philofopby. 
Hittory, fuch as the accountsgiven by Olaus Wonmius, Saxo, and 
others, fimply and unaffeétedly informs us, how thefe great mafies 
were moved by the colleGed efforts of multitudes of men and cat- 
tle, perfevering for a long time with patient enduring labour. Al- 
though thefe rude people of the north might originally produce 
their great works by the mere force of animal firength, yet I am 
clear, that the works performed uader the direction of the Druids 
were cffected by fcientific combimations and refolutions of mecha- 
mic powers ; by methods of ¢he fame proce({s as were ufed in their 
parent eaftern countries ; in which wefind ftoues employed of moft 
enormous bulk, efpecially thofe of which the pyramids are compo- 
fed. The account given by Herodotus is plain and precife: He 
fays, “ That, after they had built the firft ftage, or layer, 
** they raifed the ftones of the next layer or ftage with ma- 
‘* chines conftruéted of ghort timbers. When the ftone was thus 
** raifed from the ground by this machine to the firft ftage, then 
‘«* another ‘machine of the fame kind placed upon the firft ftage, 
“ raifed the ftone to the fecond ftage ; from thence, by the like 
* combination of powers, it was again raifed to the third; and fo 
“* on to the reft fucceffively. As many ftages or layers of build- 
ing 
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nical powers which i defcribes, I will obferve from my own tean- 
lation, that this formed. of hort timbers,, could be. no 
‘entre, when applied to the interior of arch-work, 
following manner, (The: fimple folid wedge being firft applied 
to the parts of the ftone which were firft to be raifed, we cah 
fappofe to have saifed it in thofe parts to the height of the bafe 
of fach wedge. A piece of mortifed frame-work of the fame an- 
gle and bafe might then be placed under it, thus raifed; and the 
wedge be knocked out, The fame wedges may then be applied 
between the laft fuppefite frame and the ftone, dnd again raife it, 
as before, the height of its bafe, A like piece of frame-work, 
connected and mortifed to the former, might be again applied, 
and fo alternately in {uccefion. By thefe means the ttone would 
not ouly be. rolled over, but might be rolled up any given in- 
clined plane, whofe angle was lefs than the angle of the wedge 
_ Pursuine my ideas of this operation to further combinations 
of this power carried into the copftruGtiion of a fpiral frame, with- 
in which I would cafe the fone, I apply it to the fubje& before 
me as follows. I would begin my cafe oa that fide of the ftone 
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towards which it was to be moved, frami it of thort timbers, 


fo as to form an acute'angle, ‘witlt the fi tegular periphery 
of the ftone, and going round it in any woiform fpical line. This 
would eafily be done, by offing ‘tdnget or thorter timbers, as the 
fides were more’ gibbous or moré 'deptefied. Tw’ this 
would compleat the firft tour of frlidtie, untit’? cdine rouiid to 
that fide from whence the ftone wat tobe firft thould 
then begin with driving wedges of'd mote obthfe angle under it, 
until, by" thiat fide," the” ‘oii the 
mencement of the frame 6m the oppofite fide. ' Pthould cotitititic 
thus by a repeated’ fucceffion of wedges of an ‘angle altays'big- 
ger than the angle formed by the fpiral frame, ha@'rdlied 
‘the ftone oves on its firft tout of frame: fhowld theri, ‘al- 
ternate focceflion of frame+work going round dne wity, and 
‘wedges raifing and rolling’ it the other, . continue the fame apé- 
ration, until the ftone was cafed within w frame completed ‘td a 
circular periphery of a diameter much larger tha the ftone it- 
felf. Fhe ftone, thus cafed, and'thus becomitig the: ceritre of 
gravity to cylinder of much larger'dimenfions, might, by ap- 
plying ropes to the periphery of that cylinder, be eafily rolled 
along by fuch few yokes of horfes of oxen, 4s'could conveniently 
work at it. Ropes alfo, wound round the reverfe way, might 
be applied as preventing tacles, by which means'fueh great ftones 
would, without, danger, be checked in rolling down hill. By 
this fimple methed, analogous to what hiftory mentions as ac- 
toally ufed, I think it not only praGicable, but very eafy, to con- 
vey any maf of ftame, equal to the largeft we have feén at Stone- 
henge or Abury, over almoft any grotnd, to any reafonable dif- 
tance; and, finally, to place fuch in any pofition as may be re- 
quired, The. placing ftone in an erect poftion. might, be 
effeGted in. the following manner. In the fame manner .as centre 
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which are ecafily unframed by knocking out wedges that form 
part of them, fo | would conftrué this extcrnab frame to be re~ 
folwed'in the like Thus, by knocking. off the frame 
"own gravity, fall, au » It. did 
not fettle quite ere&, t and-wedges which were knock- 
thee nd weds which wee 
pleat the erection with great gale,and expeditions; 
Tun grout ot che top of the 


in-the manner above « 

exadtly as: 

to have been iraifedl idea of a-prattical 

hint from Herodotus, as I wnderftand his-actount of the aétual 
movement. Thofe whom it fatisfies will be amufed with it; to 
thofe who do not approve it, the fuggeftion may iy become’a Spar 
towards che attempding fone Veter 
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Read at the of Awrray Antes, 16; 


ALDWIN WAKE, the fourth, whole. name. is. other. 
Chefterfield, im, the, sath. year pf Henry on, 
A.D, 1266, when the battle, heseafter to bo related, happened. 
This family had.a lange ‘the counties of Liticoln, 
cefter, Norsthampton,; Nottingham, and Hertford fiz]; and cheer 
chief refidence was at Brun, or Burne, iw Lincolathire, and Li- 
dell, in Cumberland [4}... which accrued to 
them by the marriage of Baldwin the third, grandfather of Bald- 
win above-mentioned, with Ifabella, Ss of William Bri- 
ver, the defcription of it runs thus; ‘* manerium de Cheftre- 
** feld, cum redditibus et fervitiis duorum tenementorum fuo- 
“rum [¢] de Newbold, Barley (now Barlow), Whittington 
** Magna, Topton a Tapton), Boythorp, et Ecchington, et 
totum wapentachum prediétum [d];” meaning the wapen- 
take or hundred of Scarfdale. 
Batpwin the fourth, who was then but a young man of 


about 26 years of age, ** in 45 Henry III, taking part with the 


{4} Dvugdale’s Baronage, I. p. 701. Dr. Thoroton, p. 256. 
[+] Brook’s Cat. of Honour, p. 128. Sandford’s Genealogical Hiftory, p. 215, 


[4] Dogdale’s Monsfticon, I. p. 602. 
3 « rebellious 
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*¢ gebellious Barons, was in arms with them at 


‘« where they fortified both town and caftle aganft the King; and, — 


** upon the ftorming thereof bythe royal army, was there, with 
*“qiany more, taken prifoner [e}.” It is not faid how he obtained 
his liberty ;_ but fome time afterwards, the conteft being ftill kept 
on foot, “ young Simor Montfort was fent into the tiorth, there 
‘€ to raife all the ftrength thofe parts could afford; whence re- 


“ turning, and being advanced to Keni! worth, in com. Warwick, 


«¢ with purpofe to join with Simon, Earl of Leicefter, his father, — 


‘* who, having raifed what power he could in the weft, wae by 
“ that time marched up to Gloucefter. This Baldwin, who had 
** been an adtive perfon in the north againft the king,’ and was 
then at Kenilworth, with thofe which young Simon had brought 
« thither, was there, with moft of them, taken prifoner by Prince 
«« Edward, who, by a fpeedy march inthe night from Worcefter, 
« did fo fyrprize them. How he made his efcape afterwards I 
“haye not feen; but the farther account which I find of him, 
is, that he was one of thofe, who, after the battle of Evetham, 
head again, ‘with Robert Eatl Ferrers, in Derbythire, 
« and was with him at the battle of Chefterfield” © 

‘Tz mention of Earl Ferrers in this paflage obliges me to inter- 
weave fome account of him ; and the rather, as he was fo ma- 
terially concerned in the bufinefs which isto follow, and by which 
he was, in effett, almoft totally ruitted de Ferrets, 
Earl Ferrers and Derby, and the of faintly’ that enjoyed 
the title of Derby, was the fon of William, likewife Earl Fer 
rers and Derby, and ‘had for ‘this coat armour Varié Or and 
Gules. Robert was very powerful in Derbythire and the con- 
fines, being poffeffed of the caftte of Tutbury, and, 2s Ethink fg}, 


[{¢] Dugdale’s Baronage, I. p. 540. 

A. D. 126, the induigence was denied to this ear!, fo greathygwas the king ¢xaf- 
perated againtt him. Mash. Weftm. p. 395. Dugdale’s Baronage, 1. p. 263. 
Koyzhton, p. 2438. Matth, Paris, p. 1002. 

But of this am not certain. 
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of Balfover, and the caftle in the Peak, both which generally - 
went togethier. Earl Robert was deep in the patty of the Barous, 


of Staftord and Derby with fire aud fword, aud even demolithed 
his enftle ef Tutbury.. .To be thort, after, the. decifive batele of 


Evetham, or sather after the affair ay the Ife of Axholm, jhe 
wholly fubmitted himfelf to the king's; mercy, avd had a large. 


fige fet.upon-him, aud fo was pardoned, .wpon condition, ,that-if 
he fhould: at any time tranfgrefs agam, then, without hope of 
favour, he was to be totally difimherited,.. and lofe his earldom. 


And, for the iri performange of this agreement, he obliged 


himfelf, not not oly, by a fpecial charter then freely fealed to 
the king, but by his corporal.oath at that. time given. all 
neither maying the fine, mor regarding his oath. 

To begin the narrative of the battle ; After the Barons were 
difinherited by the parliament at Northampton, in November 
1265, many of them were extremely diflatisfied, and amongft the 
reft Robert Earl Ferrers, Baldwin Wake, dec. Robert was 
in his earldom, where his power muft have its beft influence, 
and its greateft extent; and as to Baldwin, he was bere ip his 
own lordthip, and, no doybt, could raife a confiderable body of 
vaflals and tenants. The next {pring after Earl Robert had given 
his oath as above, a large party of his friends and followers ren- 
dezvouzed at Dufficld-Frith [4], otherwife called the Foreft of 
Duffield, which then appertained to him, and where he. had a 
caftle. The parties afiembled were people of no great account, 
being reprefented as Vefpillones, or a fet of Banditti, intent upon 
plundering and ravaging the country [/}. However they were 
[4] Suffeld Frith, Thomas Wikes, malé. 

[7] Sociis quos ad predandxm acciverat difperfis. Nic. Trivet. p. 227- See alfo 
Wikes, p. 75- who calls them Ve/pillonet, Pradines, & Malefccs. Matthew 
Paris, p. 1002. ane Walfingham, p. 470. Vifpilic, Graflator No@urnus. Du 


Cange. It is a compound of ve/pres and pilier, g. d. night robbers, . 
nume- 
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numerous [¢}, and were foon joined by fome malecontents of a 
more refpectable charaéter; Baldwin Wake, John D’Eyville {4}, 
John Nevil Henry Hattings{2], Sir George Caldwell, Sir 


Jobo Clinton, Si¢ Roger Mandevil, Sir Richard Caldwell {0}, 


and feveral others, whe, without queftion, would be all of them 


_ properly attended... They had removed fromm Duffield, it feoms, 


and taken poft at Cheftesfield, when the king, ou, his part, font 


his nephew Henry, eldeft fon of Richard, earl of and 


king of the Romans, afifted, as Stowe fays, by John Earl of 
ren, and; Sir Warren, of Bafingborne, > 


agaimft them with great ftreogth; and the prince 


made, pal hafte, that he furprized the rebels, and f¢ll.upon them 
in their quarters, where ‘he killed the. greateft part, teok Earl 
Ferrers prifouer, and difpesfed the reft, Wake and D’eyvillehardly 
efcaping- Matthew Paris fpeaks of the cofle of Chefterfeld, on 
this occafion; but I believe it.to be only.a lax exprefiion, these 


being no caltle here at the time, 


[4] Marth. Weltmn: callie exercitgs. And tee Thomas Wikes, p. 75 
is very variodfly written De la Haye (Kayghton, p. 2437); De 


Eyvile, Triver (which take’ to’ be right, and fo Thomas Wright has Deywwill) ; 


Doyuille( Anna). W averley); De Eyvilt (Dr.Thoraton); De Eywoile Dun- 
faple); Sayville (Walt, Hemingford, probably for Deyville) ; Civide (Wallingham) ; 
Dayull and Deyngll 24545 in Stowe). See alfo 

p» 593- Howeyer, he was a gallant man, * quidem callidus 
* er “belfator fortis,” and was of the 


_ceanty of Nortingham. 


tle im queftion ta be 48 Heary LI. two years fooner than the truth. 

[2] Stowe, p. 196. 

[¢] Thefe four laff named knights I have from Mr Stowe. 

[p} Sce the quotation from the Annals of Dusitaple below. 
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Wikes, the attack was made coopertis vebiculis, covered, t fappofe 
for their defence; unlefs it was for concealment, Joricati coopertis 


websculis the concealed chiefs concealed incovered waggons ; 


.it is.atergid and obfcure cxprefiion at beft.. However, it feemis, 
«many of the rebel chiefs were abfent on a party of hwnting, as 
ewe from Wikes, Quidem vero ex capitaneis fibi [comiti 
de Perrars) cobarentibus venandi gratia in filua quadam -vitina 
'<* conwagantes, andito guid accidérat, latebrofa nemoris denfitate pro- 
ut mortis difcrimina declmarent, faga fe remedio commife- 
* yunt. Several of the chiefs confederate with the Earl of Derby, 
* being engaged in an hunting party in a neighbouring wood, and 
* hearing what had happened, took the opportunity of efeaping 
“ by flight, under the protection of the thicknefs of the covert.” 
It was truly therefore'a farprize; and Mr. Stowe fuggefts, that the 
prince aétually fell in with and routed this hunting party, before 
he affaulted the main body at the town; thefe are his words, 
«« Robert Ferrers, Earle of Darbie, Henry Haftinges, Baudwyne 
«* Wakes, John Danvile, and other, with their power, being in the 
«« towne of Chefterfield, in Derbythire, there came againft them 
« John Earle Warren, Sit Henry of Almain (the king’s nephew 
+ above-mentioned), Sir Waren of Bafingborn, and many other 
« knights, who on Whitfun-even met without the town on bunt- 
* ing, Sir Baudwynte Wake, Sir Henry Haftings, Sir Gregorie 
‘* Caldwell, Sir John Clinton, Sir Roger Mandevil, Sir Ric. Cald- 
‘* well, and to the number of 22 knights all under one fpear [¢}, 
« all which they chafed and put to fight; whereof when Sir Fobn 
‘* Danvill being in the towne bad underflanding, he with a fmall 
“« company rode out, pierced through the hoft, wounding many, 
‘* and efcaped. Earle Warren entering the towne, flew many a 


{q] I fuppofe, having no other armour but a fingle fpear, Under one guidon, one 
man’s command. 
‘* man, 
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the Battle of Chefterfield. 281 
“ man, and took the Earle Ferrers, who was ficke of the gout, 
** and had that day beene letten blood: him they fent tothe Tower 
** of London, from whence but lately he had been delivered [s}.” 
_ Bur quare asto this fat; for Wikes, who agrees that feyeral 
of the chiefs were out a hunting, intimates above, that ov hearing 
what bad paffed at the town, they went off, without having had she 
leaf feirmifh with the royalifis. And this feems to be the truth, as 
we do not find that any of thefe Barons or Knights were made 
prifoners, which furely muft have happened had they been af- 
faulted, unprepared as they were, by a fuperior armed force. 

As the onfet was fudden, I apprehend there were not many of 
the king’s forces killed, and the main part of the rebels that fell 
were flain in the town, and, asI think, near the church ; for it is 
noted, that the parifhioners of the chapelry of ramen, within 
the rectory of Chefterfield, were wont to make part of the walls 
of the church-yard at Chefterfield; and that in the time of the war 
of Simon Montfort [7], they reforted to that part of the wall which 
they made, and would not fuffer any others to come thither. 
« Solebint etiam (Bramptonienfes) facere partem fuam murorum 
‘* coemeterii (de Chefterfield), et tempora guerrae Domini Si- 
‘* monis de Monte forte fe recipiebant fub parte illa quam facie- 
** bant, nolentes alios permittere ibidem recipi [u].” 

Tuis battle became a kind of aera in thefe parts; for in the 
MS. Regifter of Darley Abbey [w] we read, “ Ante conflitum 


Ts] Stowe’s Hiftory, p . 196. 
[/] One of the chiefs ia the Barons wars, of which this aétion at Chefterfield 


was an appendix. 
Teft. Lib. de Chefterfeld, &c. f. 64, 
[w] Penes Ducem de Norfolk, p. 73 
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** de Chefterfeld fere iii annos,” and happened the i 5th vetevted 
1266 [x], on Whithun Eve [y}. 
But fomething thould be added on the event and 
of it. Earl Robert, according to Stowe, was in a fit of the gout[=}; 
however, he at firtt hid himfelf in the church[¢], under fome facks 
of wool [41; but by the treachery of a woman was foon difcovered, 
and brought prifoner to London, but was removed afterwards to 
Windfor ; ** Eodem anno, in vigilia Pentecoftes apud Ceftrefelde, 
facta eft ftrages magna Baronum per dominum J. de Baynal(c}, 
** et focios fuos, ubi captus eft Dominus Robertus de Fereres, 
Comes Derebiae, et apud Wyntle/bore in cuftodia miffus[d}.” 
The fame year, on the eve of Whitfuntidg, a great flaughter of the 
Barons was made at Cheflerfielp, by Sir Ff. de Baynal and bis affe- 
ciates; when Robert Earl Ferrers was taken and imprifoned at 


[+] Sie William Dugdale, by miftake, places the battle in 48 Hen. IIT. or 1264. 
Baronage, p. 1. 267. Knyghton exprefsly fays, where he is writing of the year 
1265, ** Anno fequenti menfe Maii quarto die ante feftum San&i Dunftani.” 
Kayghton, inter X Seriptor. col. 2437. Now St. Dunfton’s day was 19 May, 
and the annals of Waverley exprefsly fay the battle was t5 May. 

[y] Annal. Dunftaple, cited below. Nic. Trivet, p. 227. Annal. Waverl. 
p- 222. Walfingham, p. 470. Wikes, p. 75. 

[=] Wikes fays, fugere non poterat. 

[a] It is not faid what church cither by Hemingford or Knighton ; but as he 
was io the gout, it was probably the neareft church, fo that the place he fled from 
was his ation, as generalifims. Perhaps the church of Chefterfield might be the 
place of arms, or was occupied for defence, which will account for the wool-facks 
being there. 

[6] Hemingford does not mention thefe facks ; but Wikes fays he was igaobiliter 
de pr ebenfus. 

[¢] I think it ftrange we meet with no account of fo confiderable a perfon ‘in 
any other author, One may juftly fufpe& fome miftake ; ought we to read fubter 
or prepter dominum 7. de Daynel? to wit, Daynel for D’Eyvil, as above. 

{4} Annal. Dunftapl. p. 389. A. 1266. 


Windfor, 
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the Battle of Chefterfield. 283 
Windjor. See aifo Thomas Wikes fe], who adds farther, that 
he was put in irons[ /]. However, this bufinefs was the ruin of 
this powerful earl; for, in the parliament held the fame year at 
Weftmintter, he was totally difinherited, and not undefervedly,on 
account of his manifeft perfidy and perjury. And, 28 June, Ed- 
rund, the king’s fecond fon, obtained from the king his father a 
gtant of all the goods.and chattels whereof the Earl was poffefled 
on the day of the battle of Chefterfield; andthe sth of Auguft 
following, of all the caftles and lands of him the faid Robert, to 
hold during pleafure. ‘To conclude his affairs, he was releafed 
after three years confinement, aud obtained a reftitution of his 


lands, but upon terms which he could not perform; fo that he 
loft them at laft, as likewife his earldom. His cftate was eftcém- 


ed 20001. per annum at that time [zg]. 


As to Baron Wake, who was not properly in the battle, but,» 


according to Stowe, was previoufly forced to fly, he joined the 
malecontents of the Ifle of Axholm [4]; from thence went to 
Lincoln, where he and his party committed great outrages [/]; 
and at laft got with Simon Montfort, and fome others, to the Ifle 
of Ely [4]; where, having held out as long as they could againft 
Prince Edward, ourBaron at length farrendered himfelf; and, fub- 
mitting to the king’s mercy, obtained pardon, as alfo reftitution of 
his lands, making fatisfaétion unto tliofe to whom the king had 
given them, according to the rate of three years annual value [/J. 
Whence it appears, that, upon his defection, he loft the manor 
of Chefterfield, along with his other lands, for a time, which 
was feized by the king and his party; but, upon his fubmiffion, 
was reftored to him, and continued in his family fome time. 


[¢] Wikes, p. 76. This is attefted alfo by others. (/] Wikes, ibidem. 

[g]} Brookes, p. 68. 

(4) Infula de Haxalylum. Hemingford. See Nic. Trivet, Pp. 227. and Koygh- 
ton, who writes it Haxalbolm. 

[7] Hemingford and Koyghton. (4) Hemingf. p. 588. 


1} Dugdale’s Baronage, I. p. 540. 
Oo2 Baron 
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Baron D’Eyvile, who, I feppofe, was of Nottinghamhhire, 
forced his way through the enemy, unhorfing Sir Gilbert Hanu- 
fard [m] with his lance, and wounding feveral others of his op- 
ponents [ns]. He was, with the malecontents, at Axholm [0] 
and at Ely, whence he efcaped [p]; and at Kenilworth [9]; but 
at laft made his peace, 51 Henry III. taking the benefit of the 
Decree called Diélum de Kenilworth, and redeeming his lands by 
a pecuniary fine [r]. 

Hastinos was afterwards at Kenilworth, and even command- 
ed there; and Clinton had the benefit of the Diéfum{s]. Indeed it 
does not appear to me, at prefent, that any one perfon of note was 
either flain or taken prifoner in the action, except Earl Ferrers. 

Ir feems fome of the party continued in arms, even in this 
county, for two or three years after. There were fome knights 
amongft them, who, having little to lofe, never furregdered 
themfelves, but lived as outlaws in the Peak, till the year 
1269, or till they took the advantage of the Didium de Kenil- 
worth. The account given of them in the Annals of Dun- 
ftaple runs thus; ** Milites quidam, et alii plures, qui cum 
** comite Ferreres fuerant, poft imprifonationem ipfius in par- 
** tibus Pecci, fe traxerunt ad foreftam [7], et ibi morabantur, 


[m] Hemingford, p. 587. Sir William Dugdale, by an overfight, reprefents 
Haunfard as unhorfing D’Eyvill. Baronage, I. p. 593- But fee Knyghton, coi. 
2454. who calls him Haunfard. 

[n] Stowe. 

{e] Hemingford, p. 588. 

[p] Nic. Trivet, p. 229. Walfingham, p. 471- 

[q] Stowe. 

[r] Thomas Wikes, p. 82. Dugdale’s Baronage, I. p. 593. 

[1] Dugdale, I. p. 530. 

{¢}] The foreft muft have had much wood in it at this time to have become = 
hiding place for this body of banditti. 

Ifti 
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 Ifti partes illas undique devaftantes, optimum equum, quem 
“ cuftos nofter de Bradeburne habuerat, abducarunt [x], qui 
poftea amici noftris effe&i, nobis in omuibus pepercerunt, 
bona aliorum religioforum depredantes [x].”. The fenfe of 
which is, That certain Knights and others, who bad been on the fide 
of Earl Ferrers, after the imprifonment of the Earl, withdrew 
themfelves to Peak foref, and took up thew. refidence there. They 
wofied that country all round, and carried off the beft borfe of the 
Priory’s agent at Bradeburne. But afterwards becoming friends to 
the Priory, they always favoured the Monks of that boufe, and only 
plundered the other Monks. - 

Tuts battle, as appears from the foregoing detail, was no great 
affair in itielt, but proved of coniequence’ neverthelefs in’ the 
event, as being in faét the bafis and toundation’ of the im 
Dutchy of Laneafter, which 1s ftill fubifting, though involved 
and abforbed, as it were, inthe crown. ‘The eftate of Robert Earl 
Ferrers and Derby, forfeited by this a&, was conferred, with 
the title of Earl of Leicefter and Derby, on Edmund Crouchback, 
Earl of Lancafter, fecond fon of King Henry 11; and-his great 
grand-daughter Blanch, daughter and coheir of Henry, the firft’ 
duke of Lancafter, having married John of Gaunt, duke of Lan- 
cafter, and Earl of Leicefter and Derby, carried Earl Ferrers’s 
eftate, with the caftle of Tutbury, to him; and by that means 
it became a confiderable part of the vaft domains of John of Gaunt, 
and confequently of the prefent great Dutchy, the hiftory of 
which there is no occafion in this place to deduce any lowem 


Samuet 
W bittington, May 20, 1769. 


A grammatical miftake for abdJuxcrunt. 
{*]. Aanal. Duaftapl. 
XXXVI. Ac- 
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XXXVI. Account of a Roman Pavement, with Wheat 
underneath it, found at Colchefter. By the Rev. Dr. 
Griffith ; communicated by Edward King, E/q; in a 
Letier to the Secretary. 


Read at the Socuzty of Antiquaries, June 13, 1771. 


Bedford Raw, June tty 1774. 


‘AVING «received, from the.Reverend Dr. Griffith, Rec- 

. tor of St. Mary Hill, the inglofed account of a curious dif- 
covery Jately made at Colchefter, I take the. liberty to trouble 
you with it; that, if you efteem it at all worthy the attention 
of the Society, you may communicate it to them. I will only 
juft take the liberty to add, that, in pulling down the old tower 
of the church at Mold, in North Wales, laft year, a great quan- 
tity of grain was found buried under its foundations.in like man- 
ner ; and that probably it was depofited in both places, in con- 
fequence of fome ancient fuperftitious cuftom. 


lam, Sir, with much refpeé, 
Your moft obedient humble fervant, 


Epwarp Kine. 
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Dear Sin, ols St, Mary Eiill, May 31, 1774. 
eee after my return. from Colchef- 
AL ter, to fend you fonte particulars relating to the wheat lately 
fourid there, under @ Roman pavement, in the kitchen garden of 
Doétor Piggot, a phyfician, in Angel Lane in that town. 

Between two and three years ago the Do@or having obferved 
that fome of his fruit trees, which ftood im one continued line, 
did not thrive fo well a3 reff, he ordered a dig at a 
little diftance from the ovtermoft of them, expeéting to find a4 
bed of gravel, or fome fuch obftrafion, that prevented the roots 
from ftriking freely intothe ground. Artec diggmg to the depth. 
of a yard and an half, there appeared.a Roman pavement, con« 
fifting of rude and coarfe teffeliae of brick, withoot any matetial’ 
difference of colour, or any variety of figure arifing from the dif- 
pofition of them. 

Havine thus found what it was that checked the growth of 
his trees, he defifted from any further enquiry, till the beginning. 
of this month, when he ordeted a man to dig of im the fame 
place; who, having laid the ground open to the extent of five 
yards and a quarter in length, and two yards and an half im 
breadth, came to the extremity of the ftone on the eaft and fouth 
fides. It was ev-ry where intire, and lay in a direétion parallek 
to the prefent furface of the garden, except at the fouth eaft cor- 
ner, where it rofe in a kind of blifter, about a foot fquare. — 

As the Doétor conjectured, that the rifing of the pavement 
might poflibly be owing toa well, or fome fuch cavity, under- 
neath, he ordered the man to break up the pavement there, and: 
dig into the ground under it with great caution. The groynd ap- 
peared to have adhered clofely to the pavement, and mio cavity 
was feen, except a {mall hole, about two inches in diameter, and 
which.extended only five or fix inches, in an oblique direction, 

6 | 


Dr, Gatevitn’s Account, &c. 
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and then was quite clofed. The man having dug near a foot and 
an half deep below the pavement, quite along the fouth fide, and 
about four feet four inches in width, was then ordered to ftop.. 

AN acquaintance having informed me of fome wheat being 
found a few days before under a Roman pavement, 1 went imme- 
diately to view the fpot, and found a continued ftratum of the 
wheat running in part along three fides of the lower {pace that 
had been dug. It was pure, and unmixed with any earth or 
rubbith, and the:whole of it appeared (like that brought from 
Herculaneum) as black as if it had been burnt; and though a 
confiderable part of it was in a kind of grofs powder, yet the 
granulated form of the other part very clearly fhewed what the 
whole, had originally been. 

Tue diftance of the ftratum from the bottom of the pavement 
was very unequal, being from ten to fixteen inches ; and its 
breadth was from one to fix inches. The length of it on the 
north fide was only eight inches, on the weft fide four feet four 
inches, and on the fouth fide two feet four inches, 

As the Doétor was not prefent himfelf when that part of the 
ground was dug up in which the wheat lay, he could not inform 
me how much of it had been thrown out ; but I believe no great 
quantity, though I obferved fome lying amongft the earth and 
rubbith that had beens dug up. At the time that I firft examined 
the fpot, I think there ‘muft have remained four or five quares’ at 
leaft. 

As a fketch (however fimple) of the ground oid of the ftra- 
tim of wheat, &c. &. may perhaps ferve to give you a clearer 
idea of thofe particulars than a mere defcription, , have made’ 
an attempt at one on a feparate paper. ' 
“fam, dear Sit, 

Your faithful humble fervant, 

“Guyon 
FFF 
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Fig. I. Shews the whole fpace that was laid open ; the lower part of which, as 
cut by the crofeline, fhews the fpace chat was dug up a foot and an half below the 
paverrent. 
Tue dotted lines thew where the ftratum of wheat ran along. 
Tue little fquare at the corner fhews where the pavement {welled up. 


F FF thews the pofition of the fruit-trees, whofe growth feemed to be checked, 


Iw Fig. 2.@ 5c d reprefents the bottom of the fpace that was dug up below the 
pavement. 

Tue irregular dotted figere is meant for a feétion of the ftratum of wheat. 

ef g > isthe bottom of the edge of the pavement immediately above the fpace 
that-was-deg ep. - 


a 
a Roman Pavement found at Colchefter. 18g 
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Tue houfe, in the garden of which 
the wheat under it was difcovered, is 
St. Martin's church, in Angel Lane, 
ftreet on the left hand juft below the ‘ 
houfe. The houfe is on the left hand of the lane, andt 
church on the > right, going from thejgreat ftreet. Two years 
ago another pavement, {till more ly formed, with fome- 
thing, of an arch under its was diftoveted in the fusther end of 
the fame garden ; and fomé years befote that, other pavements 
of the like kind were found, both under the houfe next above;. 
inhabited by Dr Daniel [2], and alfo under or near the next bée- 
low, inhabited by Mr. Wail, Ge lene. 


*,* A ftratum of wheat was found imdigging down the-hill 
of the pretorium at Burgh cailtle among urns, &c. It was pure 
and unmixed with earth, black as if burnt; great part of it re- 


fembled a coarfe powder; but the granulated form of the reft 
plainly thewed what it had been. Rye was found in the fame 
ftate at Thetford. Ives’s Garionenum, p. 36. 


[4] Of which fee in Mr, Motant’s Hiftory of Colchefter, p. 183, ad edit. 
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KXXVIIL. Mr.Lethicullies’s Ob/ereatians on Sepulebrat 
Monuments, in a Letter to James Welt, Eff, 


Read at the Socsetry of Anrrquvanies, Jan. 16, 23, 1772. 


Dear Siz, 
AVING many leifure hours during my fummer’s_refi- 
dence in Gloucefterthire, I employed fome of them jn en- 
quiry after what matters of antiquity the country around me af- 
forded, Among other fearches, I vifited many of the neighbour- 
ing parith churches, and was concerned to find in them numbers 
of ancient monuments quite buried in oblivion, and the intent 
for which they were firft ere&ted intirely fruftrated.. 1 frequently 
reflected that monuments were defigned either to thew the grati- 
tude of furviving friends, or to perpetuate the memory of fuch as 
had been eminent or ferviceable to their country; ends in them- 
felves laudable, and proper excitements to others to tread in the 
fame fteps; but in vain, where the tradition of the tomb is loft 
almoft as foon as its owner’s name becomes extindt; and no in- 
fcription remaining, we behold only a dumb and ufelefs piece of 
ftone or marble. Well indeed might Horace boeft, exeg: monu- 
menium aere perennius; fince it is evident his own immortal writ-, 
ings have already lafted beyond any monument of brafs or mar- 
ble which could have been erected for him. | 

Tuese refieétions led me into thinking that if, by any means, 
the true owners of fuch forgotten monuments could be revived, 
and the original intent of preferving their memory reftored, it 

were at leaft an entertaining, not to fay a meritorious labour. 
Pp2 Taz 
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Tue moft proper method for this I imagine to be, firft, by en- 
quiring from records who were the fucceflive lords of the manors, 
or owners of capital feats and eftates in the parifhes where fuch 
monuments are ‘extant$ and fecondly, to try if by comparing to~ 
gether feectal whofe dates. sre knows, we can find any ftyle, or 
peculiar form of defign or workmanthip, which prevailed in any 
partiouwlar age3 and this {by what'd have obferved) may, 1 think, 
not prove a fruitlefs attempt. As to the firft method, it muft 
be plain to every one whg will give himfelf the t;ouble to pur- 
fue it; ‘but to none more than yourfelf, who are fo'intimarely 
quiailited With ‘all the antient tecords and ‘Tranfactions of form 

ages in this iffand. 

Or ‘the latter method hereafter'yentare to give you 
from obfervation have occurred to me. 

As for the monuments in our cathedrals, or fuch of the a 
or convetitual churches whith refriain, either care of the infcrip- 
tions, events in our general hiftories, or regular tradition, has 
pretty well preferved them $ and the late inguifitive temper aftér 
our national antiquities has $e the moft part refcued fach as were 
in dabger of total oblivion. Bot in the rural patithes it is other- 
wife and we too often find that new poffeffors totalty the 
meniory of thofe who have gone before therm: © 

In thefe country parith churches, we ufually find the ancient 
monuments cithet'in the chancel, or in finall chapels or fide ifles, 
which have been built by the lords of the manors and patrons of 
the ehurches (which for the moft part went together), and, being 
defigned for burying places for their families, ' wete frequently 
ondowed with chantties, to’ pray for the mes of their founder 
and Hits defcendants, 

Tue tracing out therefore foeh foonders help us 
to the knowledge of an ancient tomb which is found placed near 

the 
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the altar of {uch chanteries. If there are more than one, they 
are probably for fucceeding lords; and where | have found ancient 
ones in the church alfo(befides what are m fuch chapels or ifles), 
I always imagine them to be to 
foundation of the faid buildings. 

Duane the time of our Saxon anecftors 1 am apt ‘to ‘tink 
few or no monuments of this fort ereéted ; at feaft, being ufually 
placed in the churches belonging to the greater abbeys, they felt 
the ftroke of the general diflolution ; and {carce any have fallen 
within my obfervation, or are, I believe, extant. Thofe we meet 
with for the kings of that race, fuch as Ina at Wells, Offic at 
Gloucefter, Sebba and Ethelbert, which were in St. Paul’s, or 
wherever elfe they occur, are undoubtedly cenotaphs, erected in 
later ages by the feveral abbeys and convents of which they were 
founders, in gratitude to fo generous benefactors. 

‘Tue period immediately after the Conqueft was not a time 
for people to think of fuch memorials for themfelves or friends, 
Few couldthen tell how long the lands they enjoyed would remain 
their own ; and moft indeed were foon put into the hands of new 
poffeffors, who frequently; as we find in Domefday, &c-held thirty 
er forty manors at a time. All then above the rank of feryants 
were foldiers ; the fword alone made the gentleman ; and accord- 
ingly, on a ftri&t enquiry, we thall meet with few or no mony- 
ments of that age, except for the kings, royal family, or fome few 
of the chief nobility and leaders; among which thofe for the Veres, 
Earls of Oxford, at Earls Colne in Effex, are fome of the moft 
ancient. And thus I imagine it continued through the troublefome 
reign of Stephen, and during the confufion which prevailed while 
the Barons wars fubfifted, and until the 1 3th of King Edward IIH, 

In 13thEdward If]. Magna Charta being confirmed, and every 
man’s fecurity better eftablifhed, property became more difperfed, 
manors 
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manors were in more divided hands, and the lords of them be- 
gan to fettle on their pofleflions in the country. In that age 
many parith churches were built ; and it is not improbable the 
care of a refting place for their bodies, and monuments to pre- 
ferve their memories, became more general and diffufed. 

Tuz Holy War, and vows of pilgrimage in the HolyLand, were 
then efteemed highly meritorious. Knoights Templars were re- 
ceived, cherifhed, and enriched, throughout Europe; and they 
being ufually buried crofs-legged, in token of the banner they 
| { fought under, and compleatly armed, in regard to their being fol- 

Lia diers, this fort of monument grew much in fathion ; and though 
a all which we met with in that thape are vulgarly called fo, yet I 
if a am certain many are not; and indeed I have rarely found any 
ibe which I could be certain were for perfons who had been of that 

Order, 
Ve Tuts religious Order of laymen had its rife but in the year 

i | 1118, And, in 1134, we find Robert Duke of Normandy, fon to 

i) ‘William the Conqueror, reprefented in this fafhion on his tomb 

. | at Gloucefter, He died 1134, having been a prifoner from 1106, 


but a leader in the firft croifade 1095. Henry Lacy, Earl of Lin- 
coln, was reprefented thus on his fine tomb, which was in St. 
Paul's before the fire of London, He died 5 Edward II, And 
| in the Temple Church there ftill remain the crofs-legged 
effigies of William Marthall, Earl of Pembroke, who died 
: 1219, William his fon, who died 1231 ; and Gilbert, another 
fon, who died 1241; none of whom, I take for granted, were 
of the order of Templars. If thefe monuments were de- 
figned to denote at leaft their having been in the Holy Land, yet 
| | all who had been there did not follow this fathion ; for Edmond 
Crouch-back, Earl of Lancafter, fecond fon to Henry II, had 


been there ; and yet, as appears by his monument ftill in Weft- 
minfter Abbey, is not reprefented crofs-legged. However, it 
feems to have been a prevailing fathion til] the 6th of Edward II, 
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anno 1312; when the Order of Templars coming to deftruétion 
and into the higheft contempt, their fathions of all kinds feem to 
have been totally abolithed. 
_ By this you fee I would fix all thofe effigies, either of wood 
or ftone, which we find im country churches, whether in 
niches in the wall, or on table tombs in compleat armour, with 
a fhield on the left arm, and the right hand grafping the fword, 
crofs-legged, and a lion, talbot, or fome animal couchant at the 
feet to have been fet up between the gth of Hen. ITI, 1224, and the 
7th of Edw. II. 1313. And what farther induces me to this opi- 
nion is, that where-ever any fuch figures are certainly known, 
either by the arms on the thield, or uninterrupted tradition, I 
have always found them to fall within that period ; and where- 
ever I have met with fuch monuments totally forgotten, I have, 
on fearching the owners of the church and manor, found fome 
perfon or other, of efpecial note, who lived in that age, and left 
me little room to doubt but it was his memory which was in- 
tended to be preferved. 

Nor to mention too many inftances, I thal! trouble you only 
with afew, which felt immediately within my obfervation in 
Gloucefterthire. In Down-Amney church I found one of thefe 
figures lying on the ground, cut in a hard grey marble, and on 
his thield a crofs charged with five efcallops, the arms at this 
day borne by the family of Villers. On fearching, I found that 
Edmund, Earl of Lancafter, fon to Henry IIT. granted this ma- 
nor to Nicholas de Villars, anno 1270; fo that no doubt re- 
mains as to this monument. 

Art the eaft endof Cubberley church lies an effigies in the above 
mentioned attitude. I find that Robert de Waleran, who was high 
theriff of Gloucefterthire, and eminent in the time of Henry ITI, 
died feifed of this manor in that reign; from whence I think it 
probable that this-is his monument ; and I can hardly imagine he 
was a Knight Templar, if (as is moft probable) he was the fame 


—r de W aleran, whem John Stowe tells us Henry IH. took with 
him, 
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him, when, under pretence of feeing his mother’s jewels, he plun- 
dered the Templars in London of a thoufand pounds. On the 
fouth fide of this church there is an ifle built by John de Berk- 
ley, lord of this manor, anno 1341, who founded a chantry in it; 
and accordingly at the fouth end of it where thealtar ftood, there 
lies an effigies iu a nich in the wall, not armed, or crofs-legged, 
but in a long gown, and the hair drefled exactly as we fee it on the 
coins of that ages from whence | prefume that this is the monu- 
ment of the faid founder, | . 

Ix Whittington church there are two figures in table tombs, 
armed, crofs-legged, &c. with a coat of arms on their fhields ; 
which as yet I am a firanger to. Oppofite to them js the effi. 
gies of a woman, with the fame coat, and another in a diftin@ 
thield over her; for empaling was not then in ufe. As] find 
this manor was held by Richard de Crupe, and Edward his fon, 
in the reigns of Henry III, and Edward I, and by another Richard 
de Crupe 10 Edward III. and from that time was in the Houle 
of York till the reign of Henry VIL; I make no queftion but 
thefe are the monuments of the faid De Crapets que. thats 
wives. 

Beyonrz I leave this Sort, of saooument, I, mutt acknowledge 
that I cannot afiirm none were made im this form, after the year 
1312, having feen one in the church of Leckhampton in Glou- 

cefterthire, which by tradition is faid te be for Sir John Giffasd, 
who died feifed of that manor in the thirdof Edward UL, .. _, 

Anp in Hungerford church, in Berkthire, there is another fach 
effigies, though moft {candaloufly broken and defaced, in memory 
of Sir Robert de Hungerford, who died 28 Edw. III, anno #355; 
but this having been fet up in his life-time, as is plain from an 
infcription in old French, which I formerly commugicated to you, 
there is no being certain as to its date; however, I believe, many 


fuch inftances will not be met with. 
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Tothefe, I think, fueceeded the table tomb, with figures cum- 
bent on it, with their hands joined in a praying pofture, fome- 
times with a rich canopy of ftone over them, fometimes without 
it, and again, the more plain’ without any figures. Round the 
edge of thefe for the moft part were infcriptions on brafs plates, 
Ar the fame time came in common ufe the humble grave-ftone 
laid flat with the pavement, fometimes with an infeription cut 
round the border of the ftone, fometimes enriched with coftly plates 
of brafs, as you have, no doubt, frequently obferved. But either 
avarice, or an over-zealous averfion to fome words in the infcrip- 
tion, has robbed moft of thefe ftones of the brafs which adorned 
them, and left the lefs room for certainty whew this fathion began. 
Earlier than the 14th century 1 have feen or read of very few ; 
and towards the beginning of that I am apt to think they were but 
fearce. One, | think, was produced at the Society of Antiquaries 
laft year, dated 1300; but of this I thould be glad of a farther 
certainty. Weever (p. 363) mentions one im St. Paui’s, for Rich- 
ard Newport, anno 1317; and (p. 586) gives another at Berkham- 
ftead, in Hertfordthire, which he by miftake dates s 306, the true 
date being 1356. Upon the whole, where we have not a pofi- 
tive date, 1 thould hardly guefs any brafs plate I met with to be 
older than 1350, and few fo old; but from about 1380 they 
grew in common ufe, and remained fo even to King James 
the Firft’s time. Only after the reign of Edward the Siath, we 
find the old Gothick fquare letter changed into the Roman round 
hand, and the phrafe Orate pro anima univerfally omitted. 
Towanps the latterend of the fourteenth century a cuftom 
iled likewife of putting the irifcriptions in French, and not 
Latin. Of thefe I bave.feen and read many; but they are gene- 
rally from 1350 ta John Stow 
Vor. has 
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has indeed preferved two, which were in St. Martin’s io the Vin- 
try, dated 1310 end 1314; but I have feen noothers focarly, 

Tue late editor of the Antiquities of Weftminfter affirms (from 
what authority 1 know not) that ftone coffins were never or rarely 
ufed after the thirteenth century. If this be true, we have an aera 
from whence to go upwards in fearch of any of thofe monuments, 
where the ftone coffin appears as it frequently does. 

As Grecian architedture had a little dawning in Edward the 
Sixth’s time, and made a farther progrefs in the three fucceeding 
reigns ; we find, in the great number of monuments which were 
then ere&ted, the fmall column introduced with its bafe and ca- 
pital, fometimes fupporting an arch, fometimes an architrave 5 
but every where mixed with them you will obferve.a vaft deal of 
the Gothic ornaments retained; as fmall fpires, ill-carved images, 
{mall fquare rofes, and other foliage painted and gilt; which tuf- 
ficiently denote the age which made them, though wo infcrip- 
tions are left. 

Some knowledge im Heraldry is very neceflary in fearches of 
this nature. A Coat of Arins, Device, or Rebus, very often re- 
mains where not the leaft word of an infcription appears, and 
where indeed very probably there never was any; for 1 am ap- ~ 
prehenfive, that a vanity in furviving friends, who imagined a 
perfon emiment in their time could never be forgotten, imduced 
them frequently not to put any on hismonument. And it isnot 
uneommon to find a pious ejaculation, or text of Scripture, by 
way of Epitaph, without the leaft mention of the perfon who lies 
there interred, 

Ir may be ufeful likewife to remember the aeras when cer- 
tain cuftoms were imtroduced in the manner of bearings, é&c. 
Thus, whenever Supporters are found to‘a Coat of Arms, it muft 
certainly be later than the time of K ing Bichard the Second, that 
Primce being the firft who ufed any. 
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_ Wuen there are only three Fleur de Lis mthe Armsof France, 
and not Semée, it is later than King Henry the Fifth, 

number of princes of the blood royal af the Houfes of 
York and Lancafter may eafily be diftinguithed by the labels on. 
their Coats of Arms, which are different for each, and very 
often their devices are added. Till the tioxe of Edward the Third, 
we find no coronets round the heads of peers, Thus William. 
de Valence, earl of Pembroke, half brother to K. Henry IL]. who. 
died anno 1304, and is busied in Weftminfter Abbey, has only a. 
plain fillet; but John of Eltham, fecond fon to King Edward 
the Second, who died annd*1 334, and is buried in the fame place, 
has a coronet with leaves ou; and is the moft ancient of this 
fort which is met with, 

Wuerz the figure of a woman is found with arms both ow 
her kirtle and mantle, thofe on the kirtle are always her own fa- 
mily’s, and thofe.on the mantle her hufband’s. The firft ine. 
ftance of a fubject’s quartering of arms is John Haftings, carl of 
Pembroke, following the example of King Edward the Third. 

As to monuments fos the feveral degrees.of churchmen, as bi- 
thops, abbots, priors, monks, é&c. or of religious women, they are 
eafily to be diftinguifhed from other perfons, but equally difficule 
to afcertain to their true owners. Among thefé, as among the 
forementioned monuments, for the moft part the ftone effigies are 
the oldeft, with the mitre, crofier, and other proper infignia; and 
very often wider at the head than feet, having indeed been the 
very cover to the ftone coffins in which the body was depofited. 

Wuen brafs plates came in fathion, they were likewife very 
much ufed by bithops, &c. many of whofe grave-ftones remain 
at this day, very richly adorned; and in many the indented mar- 
ble thews that they have been fo. In Salisbury cathedral I found 
two very ancient ftone figures of bifhops, which were brought 
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from Old Sarum, and aré ‘confeqhently older than the time of 
Henry the Third. In that church likewife the pompous marble 
which liés over Nicholas Longefpe, bithop of that fee (andfon to 
the earl of Salisbury), who died anno 1297, appears to have been 
richly plated, though the brafs is now quite gone, and is one of 
the moft early of that kind which I have met with. There are 
in Peterborough church many monuments for abbots of that con+ 
vent ; as likewife at Tewksbury for nine; and in Wells cathedral 
many, which were brought from Glaftonbury; and the like in 
many other places; but their names are entirely forgétten ; and 
it is now impoffible to reftore them to their true owners. Fre-’ 
quently, where there are no effigies, crofiers‘or créfies denote an 
ecclefiaftic. I think I have feen the latter with little difference 
in their make for évery order ftom’ a bifhop to a’ parith prieft, 

I s#ALL only mention one monument more, which is fome- 
what peculiar; I mean the reprefentation of a tkeleton in a 
throud, lying either under or on a table tomb. I have obferved 
one of this make in almoft all the cathedral and conventual 
churches throughout Fngland, and fcarcely ever more than one ; 
but what age to attribute the unknown ones fo, I can find no 
date to guefs by, fince there is one in York cathedral for Ro- 
bert Claget, treafurer of that cathedral, as ancient as 1241; 
and in Briftol cathedral Paul Buth, the firft bifhop. of that fee, 
who died fo late as 1558, is reprefented in the fame manner ; 
and I have obferved fome in every age between, 

Iam, Sir, 
Your moft obedient 
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XXXIX. 4 View of the ancient Conflitution of the 
Englith Parliament. By Francis Maferes, E/guire of 
the Inner Temple. 


Read:et the Society of Antiquacien, Apsl 40, May ond 1772. 


ING WILLIAM the Conqueror referved in his own 
hands, or in thofe of his farmers, or tenants at will, or 

for fhort terms of fears, a great part of the lands of England ; 
the fame, as it is faid, that was in the hands of his predeceflor 
Edward the Confeffor, for the fupport of his royal dignity, and 
the ordinary expences of government. The reft of the lands of 
England he granted away to his Norman and French compa- 
nions in very large quantities, difpofiefling, for the moft part, 
the former Englith poffeflors of them. This he did not indeed 
do at firft, becaufe he claimed the crown of England by a legal, 
or pretendedly legal, title; namely, the appointmeut of Edward 
the Confeflor, ratified by the confent of the principal great men 
of England, as may be feen at large in the account of his. ex- 
ploits, written by a cotemporary writer, William of Poitiers, and 
publithed in Dw Che/ne’s colle&tion of the Norman hiftorians ; and 
confequently he could not, confifteatly with this pretence, and in 
fact he did not, make ufe of his vi€tory over Harold, as a victory 
over the whole Englifh nation, that authorifed him to treat them 
as a conquered people: but he confifcated, and granted away to 


his Normans, only the eftates of fuch of the Englith as had affifted 
Harold, 
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Harold, and whom he confidered in the light of rebels ; leaving 
the reft of the Englith in quiet poffeffion of their lands, upon their 
{wearing allegiance to him. ‘Thofe however who had adhered 
to Harold, and whofe eftates were confifcated upon that ground, 
were very many; and by that means the Normans became im- 
mediately poflefied of very great eftates in England. Afterwards 
the Englith made feveral infurrections againft King William in 
different years of his reign; particularly one great one in his 
fourth year, in which they were headed by Frederick, Abbot of 
St. Alban’s, and which was fo general and powerful that King 
William, by the advice of Lanfrank, the good Archbifhop of 
Canterbury, renewed his coronation-oath to the people, and pro- 
mifed to govern them according to their ancient laws and libers 
ties, as they had enjoyed them under King Edward; and thus, 
by thefe gentle means, perfuaded them to difperfe. Other in- 
farrections he fubdued by force; and, in the end, he came to 
have fo ftrong a fulpicion of the fidelity of the Englith to his 
government, that he took occafion from thofe infarre@tions to 
difpoflefs them, almoft all, of their lands, and give them to his 
Normans; infomuch that, towards the latter end of his reign, 
there were extremely few Englith in the nation, that held lands 
under him, or at leaft that held any land immediately of him, 
which was the muft powerful and moft honourable kind of te- 
nure. He even went further, as the contemporary hiftorians, 
and particularly Ingu/pbus, aflures us; and would not fuffer any 
Englifhman whatfoever, though his merit and character were ever 
fo great, to rife to any coufiderable employment either in church 


or ftate. 
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‘Tue lands which he thus granted away te his Norman com- 
panions, and which he permitted perhaps fome few of the Engli 
to continue in the poffeffion of, he brought under the feudal law ; 
that is, under the form of it, which at that time prevailed in 
Normandy, the principal articles of which were thefe. The land- 
holders held their lands of the king by homage and fealty, and 
certain military fervices, that is, by doing homage to the king, 
and therein declaring that they became his Somines, or mento af- 
fift him and ferve him im all things relating to his worldly honour 
and glory, and by {wearing fealty or fidelity to him, and by put- 
ting themfelves under an obligation of attending and affifting 
him with a certain number of knights, or horfemen, armed with 
complete armour cap-apee, for a certrin number of days, in all this 
wars: And they held thefe lands for them and their heirs for 
ever, that is, probably, to their children and defcendants, but 
not as yet to their collateral relations. Upon failure of heirs (or 
children) the lands wese to fall back (¢choir) to the king, which 
was called Efcheating ; as they were likewile upon the commif- 
fion of treafon againft the king, and of murder or wilful homi- 
cide, and certain other atrocious crimes, called felonies 


iil. 


Upon the death of the land-holder, the land defcended to the 
eldeft fon only, in order that he might be able to fupply his fa- 
ther’s place both in peace and war; that is, might be enabled to 
live in time of peace in the fame degree of power and fplendor, as 
his father had done ; and, in time of war, might attend the king 
with the fame number of knights or horfemen, which was eafier 


and better for the king’s fervice, than to be forced to require thofe 
fervices 
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fervices in fmall parcels, from a great number of {mall land- 
holders obliged to perform them; which would have been. the 
effec of an equal divifion of the lands amongft all the children. 
But if there were no fons, the lands defcended to the daughters 
equally; which was certainly a very injudicious relaxation of the 
feudal principles, and had a great effect in weakening, and at 
length altering, the fyftem of government built upon them, as 
fhall prefently be fhewn; which, without this fource of weak- 
nefs and decay, feems to be the moft perfect and durable of all 
{yftems of monarchical government, and the beft fitted to pre- 
ferve the liberties of the people againft the incroachments and 


power of the king. 
IV. 


Relief and Ivy the land-holder left a fon of full age, that is, one-and- 
Wardiip- twenty years old, by which time his education for a military life 
was fuppofed to be compleated, the fon entered immediately into 
the pofleffion of his father’s eftate, paying only to the king fome 
horfes and {uits of armour, under the notion of a re/ief, or fine for 
renewing, or taking up again (from the French word re/ever) 
the grant that had been made of it to his father. Thefe reliefs 
may be feen in the colleétion of the Conqueror’s laws, publifhed 
by Dr. Gale, in his edition of Inguiphus’s Memoirs of Crowland 
Abbey, which is the only authentic colleftion of thofe laws. If 
the land-holder died whilft his eldeft fon was under the age of 
twenty-one, the king was to have the care and education of the 
fon till he attained that age, and was to take the lands into his 
own hands during that interval, and enjoy the profits of them to 
his own ufe, expending only upon the heir fo much as was necef- 
fary to give him a proper military education, fuitable to his 
rank and the tenure of his lands ; and when the heir came to the 
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age of twenty-one, the king was to give up the lands to him 
without the payment of relief. This power came afterwards 
to be much abuted, and was therefore taken away by the Sta- 
tute of 12 Car. I. 


Ir the land-holder left only daughters, the king had the like Marrisge of 
profits of relief and wardthip; and had alfo, if they were under male and fe- 
the age of 14, the right of difpofing of them in marriage. This ™* | 
power was faid to be vefted in the king in order to prevent the 
heirefles that were his tenants from marrying perfons that were 
of doubtful affection to him, or that were incapable and unfit to 
do the fervices belonging to the land. He had alfo a power of 
difpofing of his male wards in marriage, though without fuch 
good reafons for it. But this power of difpofing of wards of ¢i- 
ther fex in marriage, as well as the rights of wardthip, was af- 
terwards very much abufed, and was therefore taken away by 
the aforefaid ftatute of 12 Car. 11, together with the tenure itfelf 
by military, or (as it was ufually called) knight’s fervice. 


VI. 


Tutse land-holders thus holding immediately of the king, and Banyo 
whom we may therefore call the firft clafs of land holders in the andthe great 
kingdom, are the perfons called in the old hiftories and law-books eg - 
tenants in chief, or tenants in cbief of the king, barons of the king, 

“barons of the kingdom, great men, ox les grantz, or grands, mag- 
nates, primates, optimates, primores, proceres, and principes terrae ; 
and conftituted the ancient parliament or legiflative body of this 
kingdom, from the time of the Conqueror to the latter part of the 
reign of Henry II, which at that time was called the great council, 
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and the hing's court; the word parliament not coming into ufe till 
towards the latter part of Henry the Third’s reign ; and then 
at firft. rather fignifying the conference the king held with his 
barons, than the aflembly, or collective body of the barons 
themfelves. 


Vil. 

Tuese land-holders of the firft clafs, or barons, had a power 
of making fubinfeudations of their land, or of granting away any 
parts of it to other tenants, to hold to them and their heirs, or 
children, of them the grantors, but not to hold of the king; for 
to this latter more abfolute {pecies of alienation the king’s confent 
was neceflary ; otherwife any of the barons might have made 
an ill-affeéted, or otherwife unfit, perfon become a tenant to the 
king. And this fecondary clafs of land-holders might in like 
manner grant away part of the lands, fo granted to them, to other 
perfons, to hold to them and their heirs of the grantors and their 
heirs, and they in like manner to other fubordinate tenants, with- 
out limit; whereby a third and fourth clafs of freeholders, and 
other inferior clafles, would be ere&ted. ‘Thefe land-holders of 
the third, and other inferior claffes, fometimes held their lands of 
their refpeCtive lords by military fervices; im which cafe they 
were, as | conceive, called Vavefors: and fometimes by paying a 
certain rent inftead of all fervices, or by doing certain fervices 
relating to husbandry, in which cafes they were faid to hold by 
focage tenure. The Vavafors are mentioned in the laws of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, collected by lngulphus, as being perfons who 
held lands by military tenure, of other perfons than the king. 


Vill. 
Some few perfons alfo held immediately of the king by focage 
tenure, and not by military fervices ; but thefe I take to be very 
4 few. 
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_ few. ‘Thofe who did hold in this manner were not, properly 
{peaking, barons, but only tenants in capite, as I colle& from a 
record publifhed in Madox’s Baronia Anglica ; but they, probably, 
were neverthelefs members of the great council, or parliament. 


IX. 

Tue bifhops, and abbots, and priors, that held lands of the ™ fer- 
king, were compelled by king William to hold them by military impofed apon 
fervices, which they were to perform by fending the king a pro- Sao 
per number of knights or horfemen, to attend him in his wars. : 
This they thought a hardthip, as they had hitherto held their 
lands free from all manner of fervice ; but the king infifted upon 
it, and they were forced to fabmit, and held them fo ever after. 

It is probable that this tenure by military fervice was introduced 
by the Conqueror, with refpeé alfo to the lands held by his 
lay-tenants; there being few or no traces of fuch a tenure 
amongft the Saxons. And this is the opinion of that great anti- 
quary Sir Henry Spelman, But whether the lands of England 
might not be fubje& to fome eafy kind of feudabtenure, fuch as 
a teuure by fealty and certain country fervices, or by fealty and 
certain rent, or by fealty only, fo that every piece of land thould 
be held either of the king, or fome other lord, to whom it fhould 
in fome cafes efcheat, in the times before the Conquet, feems 
to be dowbsful; and | think it feems rather the more pro- 
bable opinion, that in this degree the feudal fyftem did even then 
febhitt. 


X. Durine 
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Three regu- Duainc the reigns of the three firft Norman kings it is evident 
, of the gree ftom the cotemporary writers, and particularly from Jngisdphus and 
council ia a Eadmerus, that the great council of the nation, or the aflembly of 


Uvritmee, barons or land-holders of the firft clafs, met at leaft three times in 
wena, a year; that is, at the three great feafts of Chriftmas, Eafter, and 
Whitfuntide; and this of courie, or of common right; fo as to 
be called by the hiftorians, when affembled at this time, Curia de 
more, or Curia regis de more co-adunata ; and for this meeting on 
thefe occafions no fummons was needful or ufval. But if the 
king wanted to confult them at any other time, he ufed to fend 
them a particular f{ummons to meet him at a particular time and 
place: and thefe councils thus meeting by virtue of a fummons, 
are called by Eadmerus, Conventus principum ex praecepto regis, 
| or Conventus procerum ex ediélo regio; to diftinguith them from: 
‘| the former regular meetings at the three feafts. In both thefe 
kinds of meetings they did the fame fort of bufinefs, namely, the: 
public bufinefs of the nation ; they determined upon war or peace, 
granted the aids to the king, made laws, and tried great caufes. 
between baron and baron, as appears from Eadmerus, 

Ir follows therefore that thofe perfons are greatly miftaken, 
who look upon a parliament as only an incidental or occafional 
part of our conftitution, to be ufed as an extraordinary remedy 
on extraordinary occafions, and not as a permanent part of it; 
fince it anciently met three times a year of courfe without the 
king’s fummons, and in fome years many times befides, in con- 
fequence of the king’s writ. 
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XI. 


Tue barons and other tenants in chief of the king in the time Number of 
ef the Conqueror are all enumerated in Domefday-book, and capize of the 
are in number about 700 perfons. Thefe perfons poflefied all [nd of Bes: 

the lands of England, excepting that part which the king re- 7 ar monte 
ferved in his own hands, and which is in Domefday-book called ousts tale 
Terra Regis, and has fince been called in the law-books the an- 

cient deméfne of the crown of England, 


XII. 


Tuese tenants in chief, as well thofe few who held in focage, 
in capite were 


as thofe who held by military fervices, compofed the great coun- {5 /7"1, 
cil, or parliament of thofe times. They hada right, and it was ™mbers of 
their duty, to come there of courfe and without a fammons at or the 
the three great feftivals above-mentioned; and at the other ‘sé. 
mectings tliey, and they only, had a right to be fummoned'to 

them. The king never thought of fummoning any perfon that 

was not a tenant in chief to thofe councils, or of conferring upon 

any one by his letters patent of creation (as is the practice at 

prefent) a right to fit there: nor on the other hand was he at 

liberty to omit fummoning any of thefe tenants in chief to thefe 

great councils, they having all an equal right to fit there. Such 

a power might have had the moft terrible confequences ; fince 

the king might by calling together only fuch of the tenants im 

as were moft devoted to his intereft, given.the fanc- 

tion of a law to the moft exorbitant and pernicious meafures, 

King Henry ILI. once attempted to.make ufe of fuch a power, as 

we are told by Matthew Paris ;. and the confequence was, that 

the barons who met broke up in anger, and declared themfelves 


to be an incompetent affembly to proceed on public bufinefs, be- 
caufe 
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caufe fome of their brother barons had not been fummoned. 
This was, if I miftake not, about the thirty-feventh year of 
Hevry the Third’s reign. 


XIIL 


Pek ane ae As there were no Lords of the king’s creation, either by pa- 

virwe of aay tent or writ, in thefe days, bur every tenant in capite had, from 

Sra. that fingle circumftance, a right to fit in the great council, and 
no other perfon whatfocver could be authorifed by the king to 
fit there; fo, on the other hand, there were at this time no repre- 
feutatives, either of the counties, cities, or boroughs, of England 
elected by the people. The landed intereft of the kingdom was 
fufticiently reprefented and proteéed in the great council of the 
nation by admitting into it (not a few perfons deputed by the 
reft, but) all the tenants in capite or land-holders of the firft clafs.. 
The land-holders of the fecond, and third, and other inferior 
clafics, being all tenants or va@als, of this upper clafs of land- 
holders, though by free and honourable tenures, fimilar to thofe 
by which their lords themfelves held of the king, were bound 
by the decifions and laws of their upper lords, And as to the 
cities and boroughs, or the trading intereft of the nation, they 
were in thefe early times too inconfiderable to deferve to be pare 
ticularly reprefented in the great council of the nation. 


XIV. 


the other Besapgs the tenants sm capite of the king, and the other infe- 
‘the bing. rior Claffes of land-holders by free tenures, whether of military 


in the king- 


dom, beldes Or other fervice (all which land-holders are ufually deferibed in 


he trechold- 

ers of land; old books by the name of /iberi bomines), there were two-(or per- 
swiy of se. haps more) other orders of men in the kingdom, that were each 
at will Of them probably much more numerous than the whole body of 


free- 
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free-holders of all the feveral clafles put together. The firft of 
thefe confifted of men who were free in their perfons, but who 
held lands, in {mall parcels, of fome of the free-holders, by ruf- 
tic and low fervices (fuch as ploughing fo much of their land- 
lord’s ground, carrying dung upon it, cleanfing his ditches, and 
the like), at the will of the lord; by which laft circumftance they 
are diftinguifhed from thofe who held and by free and common 
focage, which, though it often required the performance of thefe 
ruftic fervices, was a certain and permanent holding. Thefe 
tenants at will are the predeceflors of thofe we now call copy- 
bolders and other cuftomary tenants at will, to whom the law, 
ever favourable to liberty, has now given a more lafting intereft 
in their lands by virtue of the words according to the cujlom of 
the manor, which immediately follow the words at the will of 
the Lord in the inftruments by which their lands are granted to 
them, and which have been by courts of juftice held to controuh 
aud reftrain thofe words, to mean only fuch an exertion of the 
lord’s will, as is agreeable to the cuftom of the manor. Thefe 
tenants at will I take to have been extremely numerous. 


XV. 


To thefe tenants we may add alfo tenants for a year, or for a Tenants for 
thort term of yeavs, and even tenants for life with a reverfion fo 
their lords (though thefe tenants for life are in the law-books Y**- 
deemed to be free~holders) and tenants for long terms of years, 
determinable upon one or more lives, as being ali of them per- 
fons of an inferior rank (though: feee iw their perfons,) and hav- 
ing a lets permanent kind of property in the lands they occu- 
pied, than the hereditary free-heiders either by knight’s fervice, 
or focage tenure. 

XVI. Lasriy 
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Lastty there was in thefe times a very numerous clafs of men 
that were abfolutely flaves. Thefe were the Villains. They were 
bound to work for their lords, or malters, at their mafters plea- 
fure, and were incapable of acquiring, either by labour, inherit- 
ance, or gift, any property whatfoever either in lands or goods, 
but for their mafters benefit ; fo that their mafters might feize 
their money, their goods, or their lands, whenever they pleafed. 
Their mafters were only reftrained from killing them, from 
maiming them, and from ravifhing the female flaves, who were 
not called Villains, but Niefs or Nieves, from the word nativa, 
importing that they were born on their mafter’s land, and in a. 
{tate of bondage to him. But againft all other perfons thefe 
flaves were capable of property ; and if they brought aCtions to 
recover it, nobody but their mafters could reply to them, that 
they were flaves, and ought not to be anfwered. And though 
their mafters might, according to the rigour of the law, feize all 
their property, yet they did not ufually behave with this feverity 
towards them, but often left them in the quiet pofleffion of even 
fome landed property. 


XVII. 

Tuese villains, or flaves, were of two forts, whereof the firft 
were called villains regardaat, that is, villains refpe€ting, or be- 
longing to fome particular manor, on which they were to perform 
their fervices to their lords, and from which he had no power to 
remove them; and the latter were called villains in grofs, being 
their mafters flaves at large, and bound to ferve him wherever he 
thought fit to employ them. ‘Thefe latter villains feem tq have 
been in a more compleat and fevere ftate of flavery than the villains 


regardant, but muft have been very few in number, as they are 
feldom 
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the ancient Confiitution of the Englith Parliament. 
feldom {poken of in ald books, But the villains regardant were 
very numerous, there being in thefe old times {carce a manor in 
England without fome of them upon it. 


XVII. 


Tue origin of this cuftom of having flaves, or villains, is not 
very eafy to difcover. It is certain that there were numbers of 
people in this condition before the Conqueft. A remarkable in- 
ftance of this may be feen in Ingulpbus, who bas preferved a 
charter of the time of Edward the Confeflor, in which one Tho- 
rold, a rich and powerful gentleman of Lincolnfhire, gives the 
manor of Spalding with all its appurtenances to the monaftery of 
Crowland. He there, after giving the manor, with the lands, 
tenements, rents, woods, &c, thereunto belonging, gives away 
the inhabitants of the manor by their names, with all their fa- 
milies, or cum totd fequeld fud, and all their poffeflions, to the 
number of thirteen families. This charter was made in the year 
1051, that is, fifteen years before the arrival of the Conqueror : 
it is very curious, and well worth reading. 

Burt when and how this cuftom of flavery was introduced is 
a queftion of much difficulty. One caufe of it (for there may 
have been many) I conjeéture to have been the allowance of 
fanétuaries, or places of refuge, to perfons who had been guilty 
of capital crimes: for thefe perfons became flaves to the lords of 
the places that were endowed with this privilege. At leaft this 
was fometimes the cafe, as is evident from a charter of one of 
the Saxon kings to Crowland-abbey ; in which this privilege of 
fan€tuary is granted to the abbey, and it is exprefsly declared 
that the criminals who take refuge there thall become the flaves 
of the Abbot. Sce the charter of Witleff king of Mercia, in the 
year 833, in Gale's Ingulphus, pag. 8. 
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| 7 Anornen caufe of villenage is conjeétured by fome writers 
iif to be the {ubjection and total conqueft of the Britons by the 


Saxons on their firft fettling in Britain, at which time it is fup- 
poted they made thole of the native Britons, that efcaped the 
fword, and did not fly to Wales, their flaves. But I do not re- 
collect any proof or authority for this conjecture, 

Bur perhaps it is needlefs to feek for any particular caufes of 
this cuftom, fince it is well-known that it fubfifted amongft the 
Germans, or Saxons themfelves, in their own country, as Taci- 
tus pofitively aflures us, Why thereforé may we not fuppofe 
that the Saxon armies, that invaded and conquered this country, 
brought over with them from Germany the flaves that had there 
belonged to them? But to return to the ftate of England at the 


Conquett. 


XIX. 


Freemenwho ‘THERE were befides the feveral orders of men already men- 
hai 20 lands tioned, that is, befides the free tenants of various clafles by free 
and hereditary tenures, whether military or focage, and the te- 
nants for life, the tenants at will, tenants for fhort terms of years, 
and tenants for long terms of years deferminable upon lives, who 
were free in their perfons, aud the villains whether in grofs or 
regardant, a great number of men, who were free in their per- 
fons, and got their livelyhood as day labourers or journeymen, 
either in country work, or the few trades that were then carried 
on in towns, fuch as the trades of {miths, and carpenters, bakers, 
taylors, and clothiers. Thefe men, who were free in their per- 
fons, are expreffed to be fo in Domefday-book by thofe words, 
Jed ire poterant quo volebant, to diftinguith them from the villains 
regardant, who were bound to continue upon the manors to 


which they belonged. 
XX. Tuere 
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XX. 


Taere were alfo the king’s tenants of his crown-lands, or 
ancient demefne, who were a fort of tenants at will of the king, 
and not confidered as free-holders, but-were allowed greater pri- 
vileges than the like tenants to any other lord, on account of the 
greater dignity of their lord, and in order to enable them the 
better to cultivate the king’s lands for him, or pay him the rents 
he referved upon them. Thefe hufbandmen that tilled the king’s 
lands are called by Bracton and other old writers Socmanni regii; 
and were fome of them free in their perfons, though their te- 
nures were bafe or at will; and others of them (and thefe, I ima- 
gine, were the greater number) were the king’s villains regardant 
to his feveral manars. 

XXI. 


Tue greater part of the inhaBitants of the boroughs, or wall- 
ed towns (for that was at this time the meaning of the word 5o- 
rough), were villains, either in grofs, or regardant to the manor 
in which the town ftood, and belonged to fome lord, as well as 
the inhabitants of the open villages. ‘The former held houfes 
called burgage, at the will of their lords or mafters, and carried 
on fome trade by his permiffion, fuch as that of a carpenter, 
fmith, baker, butcher, taylor, or clothier, and gave him fuch 
part of the profits of their trade as he pleafed to require of them, 
or paid him fuch rents for his licence to exercife their trades, as 
he thought proper: and the latter occupied little houfes in the 
villages alfo at the will of their lords or mafters, and ufually alfo 
little farms, for which they paid him fuch rents as he pleafed to 


require of them, and moreover did their proper fervices on the _ 


other parts of their matters lands. There were, however, fome 


perfons both in the boroughs and open villages who were free in 
their 
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their perfons; but thefe alfo, for the moft part, held their houfes 
or burgages, and little farms, at the will of the lord. This ape 
pears evidently from Domefday- book to have been the ftate of 
the boroughs and villages of England at this time. 


XXIL 


Turs being the ftate of things at this time, it follows of 
courfe, that the lord, or owner of the foil of a borough, might 
impofe what tolls he pleafed upon the inhabitants of it; fince 
the greater part of them were ufually his a€tual flaves, whofe 
whole property he had by law a right to feize, and the other 
part, though free in their perfous, were his tenants at will, and 
might therefore be turned out of their houfes, and confequently 
lofe the means of carrying on their trades in that borough, at a 
minute’s warning. And thefe tolls he might vary and increafe 
at his pleafure, as the trade and riches of the inhabitants in- 
creafed. Of thefe tolls we meet with a great variety in old 
books, as pontage, paflage, laftage, ftallage, and many more. 
Few or none of the inhabitants of a borough had, as I conjece 
ture, at this time the freehold of the houfes they lived in. 


XXIII. 

Ir was ufual alfo in thofe times for the lords of boroughs on 
fome occafions to tax, or tal/age, as it was called, the burgefies 
of their boroughs, and this at their own pleafure, with refpeé& 
to the quantity of the tallage, if not to the occafions of impofing 
it. This muft evidently have been lawful with refpec to thote 
burgeffes who were actually the villains of their lord, and muft 
have been enforced, I prefume, upon the other burgeffes by the 
fear of being turned out of their houfes, which they held at will. 

Anp as the lords tallaged their boroughs, fo the king tallaged 


thofe boroughs that belonged to him, or that were held of him, by 
the 
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the like precarious tenures, by his villains, and other tenants in 
antient demefne. 


XKIV. 

Buz asto the freeholders of the nation, they never were taxed 
but by the free confent of the great council of the nation, confift- 
ing of the frecholders of the fir clafs, or tenants in capite. The 
taxes fo impofed were ufually a certain proportion of the move- 
able goods of each perfon, as a tenth, fifteenth, or twentieth ; and 
they were not called tallages, but aids or fubjidies; auxilia, vel 
fubfidia ;, and were faid to be regi conceffa a totd communitate regni 
Anglia ; that is, granted to the king by the whole body of the 
freeholders of the kingdom, reprefented, as they always were, by 
the firft clafs of them. Dr. Brady fays, and gives good reafons 
for his affertions, that, when the great council of thenation granted 
the king an aid, the king had a right to tallage his tenants in an- 
tient demefne, and the lords to tallage their burgefies and other 
tenants at will, or by bafe tenure; but not to tallage the inferior 
clafs of freeholders, who paid like the tenants in capite, or lords, 
themfelves, only the fums affeffed by the grant of the great coun- 
cil; but that neither the king, nor the lords, might tallage their 
bafe tenants upon any other occafion, If this was fo, it was a very 
confiderable fecurity for thofe inferior tenants againft the oppref- 
fions both of the king and lords. 


XXV. 

Waite the inhabitants of boroughs continued in this low and 
precarious ftate, it is no wonder they did not fend reprefentatives 
to parliament : it was not reafonable that they fhould. But in pro- 
cefs of time they emetged from this low condition, and became very 
rich and confiderable, and then had a reafonable claim to be repre- 
3 fented 
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He fented there. And this change in their condition, together with 
iid the decay of many of the tenants in capite by the fubdivifion of 
th | their eftates, by means of the inheritance of females, were the prin- 
thie cipal caufes of the great change in the conftitution of the parlia- 
} . | | ‘ment, or great couricil of the nation, that took place in the reign 
i; a of Edward I. The progrefs of this increafe of wealth and dignity 
wii | in the boroughs feems to have been as follows. 
XXVI. 
TH Of the man- It has been already obferved, that the villains, though very 
Bil: ofthe in much {ubje& by the law to the power of their mafters, yet were 
ie crue: and not in fact treated by them with much rigour, Their mafters 
hia chifement of might indeed feize their lands and goods to their own ufe, but 
ead seg they feldom did fo. On the contrary they permitted them to 
wii fon of com- enjoy their property in quiet, provided they performed the fer- 
; Hy | roughs into vices, and paid the rents they required of them, and now-and 
| then paid them extraordinary fums of money to defray extraor- 
dinary expences; fuch as, for example, to affift them in por- 
as ‘i tioning a daughter, or perhaps a younger fon, knighting the 
® Be eldeft fon, ranfoming their mafter when taken prifoner, or any 
oe ee of his children on the like occafion, paying any great and fudden 
ay 7 debt that might trouble him, contributing to rebuild his houfe, 
] if deftroyed by fire, or any other accident. And it frequently 
| happened, that the mafters made their villains free, fometimes 
as a reward for long and faithful fervices, fometimes on occafion 
of great feftivities and joyful events in their families, as wed- 


dings and the like, and fometimds in confideration of a fum of 
money paid by the villain for his freedom ; it being unufual, as 
I faid before, for the mafters to make ufe of their right of feiz- 
ing their villains property at pleafure. By manumiflions made 
from thofe and other motives, I conceive that the inhabitants of 
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many of the boroughs, or walled towns, became almoft all of 
them free in their perfons, but {till remained tenants of the bur- 
gages, or houfes they lived in, at the will of the lord, and confe- 
quently {till liable to have their rents and their tolls raifed upon 
them by their lords, as they increafed in trade and wealth, upon 
pain of being turned out of their houtes. They therefore were 
defirous of obtaining a fecond privilege, in order to theis perfect 
fecurity in the enjoyment of the profits of their induftry ; and 
this was, to be incorporated into one body by she king's charter 
and their lord’s confent, fo that the whole collective body of them 
fhould form, as it were, but ong tenant to the lord, and to pay in 
this collective capacity a certain fixed and perpetual rent to the 
lord of the borough, or to the king, if he was the lord (as he 
was of all the land called amtient deme/ne) and his heirs for ever, 
in lieu of the feveral particular rents aud tolls they paid before, 
and which the lord might increafe at his pleafure. This fixed 


and perpetual rent was called a fee-farm rent, becaufe it was a | 


farm, or rent, paid for the liberty of trading in the lord’s bo- 
rough, and becaufe it was.a perpetual rent to be paid by them, 
and their fucceffors in the borough, to the lord and his heirs for 
ever, and therefore refembled the tenure of eftates of inherit- 
ance, or in fee, by focage-tenure or the payment of a certain 
rent. A borough that had obtained this privilege was faid to 
“be infranchifed, or made free, and was called a free borough, or 
liber burgus. The fee-farm rent fo paid was probably at firft an 
adequate compenfation to the lord for the fum total of the pri- 
vate rents and tolls, which he has before intitled to at the time 
of the infranchifement: but as it could not be increafed, it in 
procefs of time came to be a mere trifle, by the vaft fubfequent 
decreafe in the value of money. The burgeffes of boroughs thus 
infranchifed were very nearly upon the fame footing of liberty 


and independence as the free focage-tenants: they were free in 
their 
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their perfons as well as they, and they contributed only their 
proportion of a fixed and certain rent paid by their whole collec- 
tive body to their lord for the liberty of trading; as the focage- 
tenants paid a fixed and certain rent, or fervices, to their lord for 
the lands they enjoyed. Neither of them now held at the will 
of the lord; and the principal remaining difference between 
them feems to have been, that the burgeffes held their lands not 
to themfelves and their heirs, or children, but to themfelves col- 
leftively and their fucceffors. 

Most of thefe infranchifements of boroughs happened in the 
reigns of Henry Il, Richard 1, King ‘fobn, and Henry lll; few 
of them in the times of the firft four Norman kings. 


XXVIL 


Arter the infranchifements, the lords {till continued to have 
a right, as I conceive, to tallage their boroughs, though not to 
impofe tolls or rents upon them: and it was then, that is, after 
thefe infranchifements, that this power of tallaging them was fub- 
ject to the reftraint mentioned by Dr. Brady, namely, that thefe tal- 
lages could only be impofed by them when a fubfidy, or aid, was 
impofed upon all the freeholders of the nation by a great council 
confifting of the firft clafs ofthem. On thefe occafions only the 
lords might tallage their free boroughs, and the king his free bo- 
roughs, or boroughs in antient demeine, fo infranchifed as has been 
above defcribed; and on thefe occafions they might affefs the tal- 
lage at what fum they thought proper. Thefe tallages were always 
a heavier tax than the fubfidy granted for the freeholders, and 
ufually, I conje€ture, in the proportion of three or two, fo that 
where the freeholders were to pay a fifteenth part of their moveable 
goods, the burgeffes were to pay a tenth, or thereabouts. This I 
conjefture to have been fo, becaufe in the latter parliaments of 
Edward I, fuch as that great one of the thirty-fousth year of his 


reign, 
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reign, when the free boroughs were admitted to fend rep:efen~ ~ 


tatives to parliament. 

We find, in the firft place, that the burgelies and tenants 
in antient demefne voted aud taxed themfelves feparately trom 
the knights of counties, and that the knights then fat and voted 
with the Lords, and joined with them in taxing themfelves and 
their con{tituents, or the frecholders of the kingdom; and, fe- 
condly, that the burgefles and tenants in antient demefne on 
thofe occafions granted the king an aid, for themfelves and their 
conftituents, that was greater than that granted by the lords and 
the knights of thires for themfelves and their conftiuents, that 
is, for the frecholders of the kingdom, in that proportion. And, 
if, when they taxed themfelves in parliament, the burgefles and 
tenants in antient demefne laid a greater tax on themielves and 
their conftituents than was laid at the fametimes upon the free- 
holders of the kingdom, I conclude, 4 fortiori, that, before they 
were admitted to the privilege of taxing themfelves, and while 


they were tallaged at the difcretion of their lords, the tallages: 


fo raifed upon them bygheir lords mult have been greater than 
the fublidies granted\ By’ghe frecholders of the kingdom in at 
leaft as great a proportion.” 


XXVIIL 
Tue free boroughs were admitted to fénd reprefentatives to 
parliament in the 23d year of King Edward I. 


XXIX. 

Wueruer before this time, and whilft the boroughs were 
liable to be tallaged at the difcretion of their lords, the reftraint 
upon the power ‘of the lords, above-mentioned from Dr. Brady, 
took place with refpect to common boroughs not infranchifed, as 
well as with refpe& to the free boroughs, I fomewhat doubt. 

Ir feems ratlier probable, that the common boroughs might 
continue fubje& to be tallaged by their lords whenever they 

Vor. If. pleafed, 
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pleafed, as well as when the great council granted the king @ 
fubfidy; for if they would not comply with the demand of fucly 
a tallige, they muft have been liable to be turned out of their 
houfe:. But fevesities of this kind were not likely to be often 
praétifed by the lord, becaufe they would have tended to deftroy 
the induftry and trade of their burgeffes, and drive them from 
the borough. But of this poimt melius inguircndum. 


XXX. 


Tue bithops and abbots made a part of the great council, be- 
ing for the moft part tenants im capite. Thole abbots who were 
not tenants fm capite had no right to fit there, and in fag did 
not fit there on ordinary aud@temporal occafions. But when any 
ecclefiaftical bufinefs was to be tranfafted, the king fummoned 
all the bifthops, and all the heads of religious houtes, priors as 
well as abbots, and thofe who did not hold lands of him, as 
well as thofe who did, to tranfa& it. The bithops as heads of 
the fecular clergy, and the abbots and other heads of religious 
houfes, as chiefs of the regular clergy, @Brcligious, were deemed 
to be fufficient to make laws for, and B@vern and regulate, the 
whole body of the clergy, both fecular and regular; and of thofe, 
and thofe only, the ancient Synod both of England and Nor- 
mandy confilted. No proSors were fent from the parochial 
clergy till the latter part of the reign of Edward 1. We have 
feveral examples of thefe ancient Synods both in Zigulphus and 
E-admerus. Sometimes the king caufed the temporal nobility to 
affitt at thefe Synods for fettling ecclefiaftical matters, in order to 
give the fanétion of temporal punifhments to the Jaws therein 
ordained; which, without the affiftance of the temporal nobi- 
lity, could only have been inforced by ecclefiaftical ceniures, fuch 
as excommunication and the like, Av inftance of the union of 


"the two eftates of the kingdom, the clergy and the laity, for 


‘fucti pur, oto, we have iy the Synod of London, held in the 
reign 
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reign of Henry I. while Anfelm was archbifhop of.Canterbury, 
as may be feen at large in Eadmerus, page 67. 


XXXII. 


Tue Synods therefore of thefe times confifted of the bifhops 
and the heads of the religious houfes; and the parliaments or 
great councils of the nation confilted of all the king’s tenants i 
capite, including fuch of the heads of religious houfes, abbots, or 
priors, as were fo, Thefe tenants in capite are enumerated in 
Domefday book, and the lift of them is from thence tranfcribed 
and publithed in Dr. Brady’s Introduction to his Hiftory of Eng- 
land. They were in number about feven hundred perfons ; and 
therefore if the lands of England, exclufive of Wales, and of the 
king’s ancient demefne lands, be eftimated at 14,000,000 acres, 
and had been equally divided amongft them, they would have 
had about 20,000 acres apiece; that is, in the ftyle of thofe 
times, each barony weuld have dontained about 20,000 acres, 
But in fa& they were not divided equally among them, but in 
very unequal quantities, fome of the great baronies confifting of 
an hundred or two hundred thoufand acres, and others of only 
five or fix thoufand, or fewcr acres. Several examples of the 
magnitudes of thefe ancient baronies I have annexed to this pa- 
per, collected from the notes of the learned Mr. Madox’ s ‘Baronia 
Anglica, which are extracted fronr the Records of the Exchequer, 
in which the feveral reliefs, fervices, aud quit-rents, due to the 
king upon them, were fet down. 


XXXII. 


Of the extent 
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From thefe inftances it appears how prodigioufly many Of Of the 
thefe baronies came to be diminifhed and fubdivided; and that fron of 
principally by the repeated partitions among female heirs, We 
meet with inftances of the rooth and 300th part of a barony. 
Yet 
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Yet the hufbind of the coheirefs of a barony, holding a part of a 
Larony, and that often a very {mall one, in right of his wife, had 
a right to a feat in parliament in confequence thereof; as is evi- 
dent from the old books and records, beyond difpute. This mul- 
tiplied the members of the great council to a very inconvenient 
number; and it was likewile too expenfive and burdenfome to 
fome of thefe poorer barons, who held by thefe {mall parts of 
baronies, to attend there. Hence arofe the diftinc&tion between 
barones majores and barones minores, a diftingétion unkuown in 
the reigns of the Conqueror and his two fons, Thofe barons 
who flill continued to poffets whole baronies were called darones 
majores, aud thofe who held only parts of baronies, efpecially 
imall parts, were called drones minores. But all had a right to 
come to parliament; and the only difference made between them 
in King Joho’s magna charta is, that the king ts bound thereby 
to fend a particular fummons to each of the barones majores to at- 
tend the parliament, and only to caufe the darones minores to be 
fummoned in general by the theriff; that is, 1 fuppofe, by a pro- 
clamation in the king’s name, made by the theriff at a county 
court. 


XXXII 


Sucu was the conftitution of the parliament till the victory 
gained by King Henry Ul, or rather by his fon Prince Edward, 
over the confederate barons at Eve/ham; a victory fatal to the 
power of the barons, and the purity of the feudal government, 
that had fubfifted from the time of the Conqueft. After this vic- 
tory, King Henry III. took the liberty of feleéting fuch barons as 
he pleafed to call to his parliaments, and omitted to fend writs to 
the reft; but yet did not prefume to create a lord, or fummon to 
parliament any perfon that was not a real baron, or teriant i ¢a- 


- pite. He exercifed this privilege of omitting fome of them upon 


a plau- 
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& plaufible pretence, that thofe who had been fo lately in arms 
againft him, or bad favoured thofe who were, were not fit to be 
trufted with a thare in the public counfels of the nation, left they 
fhould again throw things into confufion. His fon Edward I. 
continued to exercife the fame. power of omitting to fummon 
fome of the barons; fo that at laft it grew to be the general 
opinion, or Jaw, upon this. fubjec&, that the king’s writ of 
fummons made a baron, or gave aman a right to fit as fuch 
in parliament, and not the holding of lands im capite of the 
king. Yet ftill he did not create any lords by patent (which 
was not done till the worft part of the bad reign of Richard Ib; 

and then too in parliament till Henry the Seventh’s time), 
‘nor fummon by writ any other than tenants im capite. And 
in the 23d year of his. reign, inftead of fummoning all the lef- 
fer barons to parliament, according to the directions of King 
Joho’ 3 Charter, he required them to fend two of their number 
in every county to reprefent them; which, was the origin, of 
the knights of thires. Thefe perfons at firft fat and voted with 
the other barons, and joined with them, as has been already ob- 
ferved, in taxing themfelves and_all the other freeholders of ithe 
nation. And this change of the conftitution was probably agree- 
able to the lefler barons, on account of their poverty, which made 
a perfonal attendance in parliament an expenfive and burdenfome 
duty to them. King Edward at the fame time required the cities 
and free boroughs to fend members, or reprefentatives, to paslia- 
ment, to confent to the taxes that were neceflary to be impofed 
upon them, inftead of being tallaged in the manner above de- 
fcribed. And thus arofe our modern parliament of Lords and 
Commons, inftead of the ancient one, confilling of tenants iz 
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Of the Extent and Value of divers antient BAR brits S, 
Extraéted from Mapox’s Baronia Anglicana, Cap. iil. 


Ir appears by records cited in the notes to this chapter, that 
the manor of Cotyngbam was held of the king in capite, by the 
fervice of one barony ; angi that the manor of Woton, 't togetlier 
with thirty ‘meffuages (or Houfes), three hundred acres of land, 
twetity acres of meadow, five hundred acres of pafture, and two 
hundred acres of wood, with the appurtenances, and 55/. 65. 
8d. rent of affize 'to be paid by the free tenants (of the manor 
of Woron) at the terms of Petitécoft and St, Martin equally, do 
all together conftitute one fourth part of the manor or barony 
‘of Cotyngbam; that is, one thoufand and twenty acres of land, 
thirty houfes, and 55 /. 6s. 84, rent from the free tenants, con- 
ftitute one fourth part of the barony. Therefore the whole ba- 
rony of Cotyngham mouft have contained about four thoufand acres 
of land, and 200 /. rent from the free tenants. 


Raren Dacre held the five following manors, to wit; the 
manor of Irebynton, with the caftle of Naward belonging there- 
to, and all its other appurtenances; the manor of Burgh near 
Sandes, with all its appurtenances; the manor of Kyrke/wald, 
with all its appurtenances; the manor of Lafngdy, with all its 
appurtenances; and the manor of Far/bam, with all its appurte- 
nances. Thefe he held in capite of King'Edward Il. by the 
fervice of one intire barony, and of doing fealty and homage to 
the king, and of paying the king yearly fifty-one fhillings and 
eight-pence for cornage. 

In 
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Iy 18 R. I, John Howard held of the king i capite, by the 
fervice of the third part of am intire barony, namely, of the ba- 
rony of Mountfyebet, or of Richard de Mountfychet, and anceftor of 
his wife’s, the twe following manors, to wit ; the mapor of Great 
Ockley, with the advowfon of the church of the faid manor, and 
other lands, and the mauor of Favlmer, in the county of Cam- 
bridge, with the adyowfon of the church of the faid manor. 
Therefore the whole barony of Mountfychet may be fuppoted to 
have confifted of about fix manors of the fize and value of thofe. 
of Ockkey and Foulmer, with the lands and rents appertaining to 
them, and the advow/fons of the churches. — 


Iw 35 Edw. I, the three following manors, to wit ; the manor 
of Cavendifh in Suffolk, the manor of Longesfbinton in Warwick- 
fhire, and the manor of Bradwed/ in Oxfordthire, together with 
a ceptaim tenement.io Perston in Hertfordphjre, conftituted onc half 
of the barony of William de Limfey, and were held of the king in 
capite by the fervice of one half of the faid barony. Therefore 
that whole barony muft have contained about fix manors, with 
their appurtenances. 


In 15 R. TI, the manor of Sutton Walrand, in the county of 
Dorfet, the manor of vone, and half the town (villatae) of Ef- 
grympfiede, in Wiltthire, were held of the kitig in capite, by the 
fervice of half abarony, namely, of half the barony that had be- 
longed to Walter de Walrand. Therefore the barony of Walrend 
mutt have contifted of about four manors, and the whole town 
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Iv 10 Edw. III, Edmund de Twenge held eleven meflaages, 
cleven tofts, twetity-one plough-lands (dovatas), and feven 
acres of land, of the king i capite, by the fervice (of the 26th 
part of the 4th part,'or) of the 104th part of the barony which 
had formerly belonged to Peter de Bruys. Therefore the barony 
of Bruys muft have contained about eleven hundred houfes, ele- 
ven hundred tofts, two thoufand one hundred plough-lands, or 
oxgangs (bevatas), and feven hundred acres of land; or, if we 
allow fifteen acres to an oxgang, or bovata, which is the com- 
mon computation, the barony of Bruys will have contained about 
eleven hundred houfes, eleven hundred tofts, and thirty-two 
thoufand two hundred acres of land. 

Asour the latter end of Henry the Third’s reign, Fobn By/t 
held a barony, called by his name, the barony of Byfet, which 
confifted of the following particulars ; to wit, , 

The manor of Burgate, cum parco et hundredo de Moncforigge, in 

Suffolk. 

The manor of Wygband, with its appurtenances, in Gloucefterthire. 
The manor of Stoke, with its appurtenances, in Oxfordthire. 
Ten pounds of yearly rent in the fuburbs of Oxford, with a 
meadow adjoining. 
Fifty thillings of yearly rent from one knight's fee in Ireland. 
The manor of Kyderminfler. with the advowfon of the church be- 
longing to it, in Worcefterthire. 
The manor of Rokeburn, with two parks and affarts, in Hampthire. 
The manor of Combe, with its appurtenances, in Wiltthire. 
Two third parts of fome lands in Wychemanband, with their ap 
purtenances, in the county of Chefter, 
The manor of Edyndon, with its appurtenances in Oxfordthire. 
In all feven manors, befides other lands and rents. ‘They were di- 
vided between John By/et’s three daughters, and afterwards further 
jubdivided, See Mudox, page 52. 
In 
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Iw 45 Edw. Ill, Henry de Fakenbam held of the king in capite 
thirty acres of land, and feven marks of rent, iffuing from certain 
free tenants, et guatuor cuftumariis, in the feveral towns of Snyter- 
ton, Shropham, Wilby, and others, as parcel of the barony of Tat- 

foal, by the fervice of the hundredth part of the’ faid barony. 

Therefore the barony of Tat/ba/, in the county of Norfolk, muft 
have contained about three thoufand acres of land, and feven 
hundred marks of rent. 


In 18 Rich. II, Walter Rom/fey held ten acres of land in Combe 
By/et, in the county of Wilts, im capite of the king, as parcel of 
the barony of By/et, by the fervice of the three hundredth part of 
the faid barony ; whence it follows, that the intire barony of 
Byfet muft have been equal in value to three thoufand acres ; 
and mutt therefore have confifted of at leaft that quantity of land. 


In 18 Rich. If, Robert Todenbam held feven mefluages or 
houfes, one toft and an half, one hundred and twenty acres of 
land, and fix acres of meadow, with their appurtenances, in Ron- 
Sal, in the county of Bedford, of the king i capite, by the fervice 
of the third part of the eighteenth part, or of the fiftv-fourth part 
of a barony ; to wit, of the barony of Bedford. Whence it fol- 


lows, that the barony of Bedford muft have contained about three * 


hundred aud fifty houfes, eighty tofts, fix thoufand five hundred 
acres of arable and other land, and three hundred acres of meadow 
ground, This barony had formerly belonged to Wiliam Beau- 


champ, or dz bello campo. 


- In t7 Hen. VI, Ralph Gray/fcck held the manor of Morpeth, 
with its members and appurtenances, in the county of Northum- 
Vox. Il. Uu berland, 


Byfet. 
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berland, of the king in capite, by the fervice of half a barony ; to 
wit, of half the barony of Mer/ay; whence we may conclude that 
the barony of Mer/ay confifted of two fuch manors as the manor 
of Morpeth. 


te 


Geeyflck. Tue fame perfon held the manor of Greylock, in Cumberland, 
of the king in capite, as of itfelf an intire barony. 


Anp he alfo held the manor of Styford, with its appurtenances, 
in Northumberland, of the king in capite, by the fervice of the 
third part of the half, or of the fixth part, of a barony; to wit, of 

Bulbck. the barony of Bulbek. Therefore the barony of Bulbek muft have 
contained about fix fuch manors as the manor of Styford. 


: In 18 Ric. I], Fobn de Montacute held of the king in capite, 
q by the fervice of the hundredth part of a barony ; to wit, of the 
| Ewya:. barony of Ewyas, the following lands; to wit, 


Firf, Tures knights fees, with their appurtenances, in the 
county of Hereford, which lay in Ewyas, Harrol, Monyton, Strad- 
ball, and Fokyszate, and were held of Fobn de Montacute, by Tho- 
mas de la Barre and Maicom de la Mare, by the fervice of three 
knights fees. 

Secondly, Two knights fees, with their appurtenances, in the 
county of Somerfet ; namely, the manors of Poynkington and Ef 
Chelworth, with their appurtenances, which Peter Courteney held 
of Fobn de Montacute, by the fervice of two knights fees. 

Thirdly, Excut knights fees, and a quarter of a knight's fee, 
with their appurtenances, in Wiltfhire, which were held of Fobn 


de Montacute, by the feveral under-tenants following. The manor 
of 
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of Upton, and divers lands and tenements in Ejoudene, in the 
county of Wilts, were held of Fobn de Montacute, by Thomas Cor- 
bet, by the fervice of three knights fees and an half; the manor 
of Teffunt Ewyas, with its appurtenances, in the county of Wilts, 
was held of him by Thomas Hungerford, by the fervice of three 
fourths of a knight’s fee ; the manor of Rouc/e, with its appurte- 
nances, in Wiltthire, was held of him by Thomas Rufel, by the 
fervice of one knight’s fee; and the manors of Norton, Bavent, 
and Iyfbide, with their appurtenances, were held of him by the 
priorefs of Dortford, by the fervice of three knights fees. 

“Ir appears therefore, that thirteen knights fees and a quarter 
made but a hundredth part of the honor or barony of Ewyas. 
Therefore that whole barony muft have contained about one 
thoufand three hundred and twenty-five knights fees, which muft 
have been a vaft extent of territory. 

N. B. Ir appears from the inftance of the two manors of 
Poyntington and Eft Chelworth, which Peter Courteney held of 
‘Fobn de Montacute, by knights fervice, that manors are not al- 
ways held of the king im capite, but may be held of a fubje&. 
Many more inftances might be given of this. 

Note 2. It appears alfo that the parts of a barony were not 
always contiguous to each other, for fome parts of this barony 
lay in Herefordfhire, others in Somerfethhire, and others in 
Wilthhire. And this is ftill more evident in the barony of By/et 
abovementioned, the lands of which lie in the feveral counties 
of Suffolk, Gloucefter, Oxford, Worcefter, Hants, Wilts, 
Chefter. A barony therefore feems to have been a groupe 
of lands given by the king to a man all at one time, though 
lying in very different parts of the kingdom, to be held of 
the king by certain military fervices, called daronia/, and for 
Uu2 which 
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which lands the tenant was to pay one hundred pounds for re- 
lief, before the making the great charter, and afterwards one hun- 
dred marks. Further, it is probable that baronies had for the moft 
part nearly the fame fervices impofed upon them, and were worth 
to the owners nearly the fame value ; otherwife it would be unjuft 
that they fhould all pay the fame relief. But this muft be under- 
ftood with fome limitation, and apphed only to thofe baronies 
which were mere baronies, or which belonged to barons only, and 
not to thofe baronies which were the honours of earls, and are 
called in Magna Charta baroniae comitum, in contradiftin&ion to 
the former, which are only baroniae baronum; for thefe baronies 
of earls paid a higher relief; and when the relief of the barony of 
a baron was fettled by Magna Charta at one hundred marks, that 
ef the barony of an earl was fettled by the fame Charter at one 
hundred pounds. The honor of Ewyas, which is fo much larger 
than any of the foregoing ones here mentioned, might probably 
be the barony of an earl. Its extent is indeed amazingly great 
upon all fuppofitions, and almoft exceeds belief: for if we al- 
low fix hundred and eighty acres for a knight’s fee, which is the 
common computation, the honor of Ewyas, confifting of one 
thoufand three hundred and twenty-five knights fees, will con- 
tain upwards of nine hundred thoufand acres, which is very 
nearly the extent of the whole county of Surrey. 


Ir is probable, that an honor, or barony, ufually took its name 
cither from the name or title of the perfon who poffeffed it (as was 
the cafe with the honor of Richmond in Yorkfbire, which is fre- 
quently called.the honor of Britany in England, becavufe it be- 
longed to the earl of Britany; and the like may be obferved 
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of feveral other honors); or from the principal ¢aftle in the 
lands that compofed it. But thofe lands were often very much 
difperfed, as has been obferved in the inftance of the barony of 
Byfet. Aud as another inftance of the fame, it may be obferved 
that Ralph Greyftock held the manor of Grymtborp and Hylder- 
Srelf, in Yorkfire, of King Henry V1, as of his honor of Che/- 
ter, that honor having been in the crown ever fince the latter 
end of King Henry the Third’s reign. When therefore we read 
of lands belonging to the honor of Chefler, we muft not imme- 
diately conclude that they are part of the county of Cheffer, . as 
one is naturally apt to do; but we may lie in very diftant 
are of the kingdom. 


Tue values of the above-mentioned edo: as they are col- 
lected in the foregoing pages, may be briefly ftated as follows : 
The barony of Cotyngham contained about four thoufand acres 

_ of land, and two hundred pounds anoual rent from the free 


tenants of its manors, 

That of Dacre, five manors. ~ 

That of Mountfychet, about fix manors, with the advowfons of 
the churches, 

That of Limfy, about fix manors. 

That of /Varland, about four manors, and the whole town of 
Eft Grympftede. 

That of Bruys, about eleven hundred houfes, eleven hundred 
tofts, and thirty-two thoufand two hundred acres of land. 
That of By/et, feven manors, befides other lands and rents; or, 

by another computation, about three thoufand acres of land, 
That of Tas/ba/, about three thoufand acres, and feven hundred 


marks rent; in 45 E. Ill. 
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That of Bedford, about three hundred and fifty houfes, and feven 
thoufand acres of land. 

That of Morley, about two manors. 

That of Grepflock, one manor. 

That of Bulbck, about fix manors. 

That of Ewyas, about one thoufand three hundred and twenty- 
five knights fees, or nine hundred thoufand acres of land, 
which is as much as the whole county of Surrey. 


Mr. Mapox gives us alfo the number of knights fees con- 
tained in the following baronies; which feem many of them, by 
their magnitude, to have been the honors of earls, and fome of 
them are known to be fo. I have reduced them into acres (al- 
lowing fix hundred and eighty acres to a knight’s fee), to give 
the better idea of their extent. 

The honor of the earl of Clare contained one hundred and thirty- 
one knights fees, and fome fractions, wher is, upwards of eighty- 
nine thoufand acres. 

The honor of Hugh Bigot, earl of Norfolk one hundred and 

twenty-five fees, that is, eighty-five thoufand acres. 

The honor of the earl of Warwick, one hundred and two fees, 
and a fraction, that is, upwards of fixty-nine thoufand acres. 

The honor of Eye, ninety fees, or fixty-one thoufand two hun- 

dred acres. 

The barony of William de Albiny Brito, thirty-three knights 
fees, or twenty-two thoufand four hundred and forty acres. 


The 
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The barony of earl Reginald, two hundred.and fifteen knights Reginald. 
forty-fix thoufand two hundred acres. - 
The barony of William de Me, efebines, ¢ eleven knights fees, or Mé:bines, 
, feven thoufand four hundred and eighty acres, . 
The barony of Pettewurd, ot Petworth, in Suffex, fixteen knights Petworth, 
fees, or ten thoufand two hundred acres. 
The honor of Totnefs contained feventy-four knights fees, and Totne/i. 
_ fome fraétions of fees, that is, upwards of fifty thoufand three 
hundred and twenty acres. 
The honor of Glocefler, three hundred and twenty-feven fees, and Gloce/irr. 
fome fractions, that is, upwards of two hundred twenty-two 
_ thoufand three hundred and fixty acres. _ 
The barony of the earl of Warren, fixty knights fees, that is, Wore. T 
forty thoufand eight hundred acres. 
The earl of Ou’s (or Eu’s, in Normandy) fee or barony of Haft- Hapings. 
ings in Suffex, contained fixty two fees, and .a fra@tion, that 
is, upwards of forty-two thoufand one hundred and fixty acres. 
The earl of Arundel’s barony, eighty-four fees and a fraftion, Arundeh, 
that is, upwards of fifty-feven thoufand one hundred and 
twenty acres. 
“The barony of Percy, thirty fees, or twenty thoufand four Percy. 
hundred acres. 
The archbifhopric of Canterbury, fixty knights fees, or om Canterbury. 
thoufand eight hundred acres. 
The bithoprick of Woreefter, forty-nine knights fees, Woreefer. 
tion, that is, upwards of thirty-three thoufand three hundred 
and twenty acres. 
The 
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The bithopric of Norwich, forty knights fees, or twentysfeven 


thoufand two hnndred acres, 

The bithoprick of Lincoln, five knights fees, or tires thou- 
fand four hundred acres. 

The bithopric of E/y, forty fees, or twenty-feven thoufand two 
hundred acres. 

The bithoprick of Winchefler, fixty fees, or forty thoufand eight 
hundred acres. 

The abbey of Wefminfler, twenty-three fees and a fra€tion, or 
upwards of fifteen thoufand fix hundred and forty acres. 

The bifhoprick of Hereford, five fees, or three thoufand four 
hundred acres, 

The abbey of St, Edmond’s, in Suffolk, forty fees, or twenty- 
feven thoufand two hundred acres. 

The abbey of Tavifiock, fifteen fees, or ten thoufand two hun- 

dred acres. 

The abbey of Peterborough, fixty fees, or forty thoufand eight 
hundred acres, 

See Mapox, Bar. Ang. Cap. v. pag. 91. 


Tuese are the feveral inftances of the quantities of ancient 
baronies, mentioned by Mr. Madox, and may ferve to give us 
a very tolerable idea of the extent of them. But we muft not 
always conclude that the magnitudes of them are exa&tly propor- 
tional to the number of knights fees contained in them; but only 
that this is generally the cate. The reafon why they are not 
conftantly in the exact proportion of the number of knights fees 
faid to be contained in them isthis; that fometimes a large tract 
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the ancient Conflitution of the Englith Parliament. 337 
of land was given to a man, and but a fmall fervice required of 
him; and fometimes, I believe, no fervice at all, but only fealty 
and homage ; but the former at leaft is certain, that only {mall 
fervices were fometimes required from large portions of land: 
Thus, for example, the manor of Grymtborp in Yorkthire was 
held of the king of his manor of Chefler, by the fervice ouly of 
the fortieth part of a kuight’s fee; and the manor of Hylderskelfe 
by the fervice only of a fifticth part of a knight's fee; although 
it is highly probable, and next to certain, that thofe manors 
muft have been much larger than the fortieth and fiftieth part 
of the ufual trac of land which conftituted a knight’s fee, or 
from which the fervice of a knight was generally required, 
which ufual quantity is faid by moft writers to have been fix 
hundred and eighty acres, and by fome to have been eight hun- 
dred acres. It follows, therefore, that when we find a barony 
faid to confift of only five knights fees, or that the fervice of 
ouly five knights was required from it, as is the cafe above with 
the bifhopricks of Lincoln and Hereford, we cannot conclude 
with certainty that they contained no more than three thoufand 
four hundred acres, or five times the ufual quantity of a knight's 
fee; for it is poflible they may have been favoured, and that 
fewer fervices may have been impofed upon them than upon 
other baronies of equal exient. But we may well fuppofe that 
it is mot /e/s than three thoufand four hundred, or than the ufvab 
quantity of five knights fees, fince it is not probable that fix 
hundred and eighty acres, or the ufual quantity of a knight's 
fee, was ever burthened with more than the fervice of one knight, 
unlefs it happened to be remarkably rich and fertile ground, 
much more valuable than the common run of land (which is an 
extraordinary cafe we need not here confider), although a lefs 
fervice might fometimes be required from it. ‘The king may 
be fuppofed to have favoured fome of his fubjeéts in his.diftri- 
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butions of land to them, and to have required {mall fervices 
from them for large grants of land, but never to have burdened 
any of them with greater fervices than the quantity of land he 
gave them would cafily enable them to perform. It is poftible 
therefore that fome of the fmaller baronies above-mentioned, as 
the bifhopricks of Hereford and Lincoln, may have been larger 
than they feem to be, and nearer to an equality with the other 
baronies. But we may conclude, with a good deal of probabi- 
lity, that none of the baronies above-mentioned are fmaller than 
the value at which they are fet down. 


Note. Aman might hold land of the king im capite by fo~ 
cage. For it is faid, that Jobn de Montacute held one (ferlin- 
gum) yardland, with its appurtenances, in Worthol, in the 
county of Devon, of the king in capite, by focage-tenure, by the 
fervice of one penny per annum for all fervices. [Bar. Angi. 

page § 5-] The fame obfervation that has juft now been made 
concerning the latter fort of baronies (beginning with the ho- 
nor of Clare), and the quantities of whofe knights fervices were 
known, and the extent in acres collected from thence, to wit, 
that the extents here fet down are never greater, but may fome- 
times be lefs than the truth, may likewife be applied to the firft 
fet of baronies (beginning with the barony of Cotyngham, and 
ending with that of Ewyas,) which were computed by multi- 
plying the known extents of given parts of them; for the mag- 
nitudes of thofe baronies fo obtained can never be greater, 
though they may often be lefs, than the truth. The reafon of 
this is not from the different quantity of fervice which may be 
impofed on Jands of the fame extent, as in the former cafe ; but 
arifes from the manner in which the baronies were divided upon 
their defcents to female heirs. An inftance will explain this 
matter. The barony of By/et confifted of feven manors, befides 
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the ancient Gonftitution of the Engiith Parliament. 339 
other lands ; and yet, by an inference from another paflage se- 
lating to it, we have coneluded it té be three thoufand acres. 
Now it is highly probable that feven manors contained more 
than three thowfand acres of land; and confequently that the 
extent afligned to this barony is too fmall; and the reafon of 
this error in defe& is this. We found that Walter de Romefey 
held ten acres of land im capite of the king by the three hun- 
dredth part of the barony of By/et; and this fhare came to him 
by feveral divifions and fubdivifions of that barony upon defcents 
to female heirs. Now in all thofe divifions the rule was, to 
give to each of the daughters an equally valuable portion, and 
not an equally extenfive one: fo that if part of the barony had 
been granted away to under-tenants (as was the cafe of the ba- 
rony of Ewyas above-mentioned) in fee fimple, upon {mall re- 
ferved rents and reliefs, and fuch other minute profits to the ba- 
ron, and other parts of the barony were kept in the baron’s 
hands, and either cultivated by his villains, or let to tenants at 
rack rents from year to year, it is evident that a much fmaller 
portion of this latter part of the barony ought to be affigned to 
one of the coheireffes than of the former part of it, to the end 
that their portions may be equal to each other in value. Thus 
ten acres of the former part of it may poflibly be as valuable as 
fifty acres in the latter. Confequently, if ten acres in demcfue 
made the three hundredth part in value of the barony, the value 
of the whole barony muft have been three hundred times as 
great as the value of thofe ten acres, or muft have been equal 
to the value of three thoufand acres in demefne. But as the 
whole of the barony was not probably in demefne, but great 
part of jt granted away to tenants in fee fimple, it muft, to 
make up the value of three thoufand acres in demefie, have 
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been of a much greater extent than three thoufand acres, but 
cannot poffibly be lefs. The fame is evidently true of the other 


baronies, whofe extents have been collected in the fame manner, 
and which may therefore be confidered as rather under-rated, 


in point of extent, than over-rated, 
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XL. Odfervations om Mr. Maferes’s View of the 
ancient Conflitution of the Englith Parliament, by 
Charles Mellith, E/guire. In a Letter to the Rev. 
Mr..Norris, Secretary to the Society of Antiquaries. 


Read at the Society of Awtiqyanrizs, June 9, 1772. 


HAVE read with attention Mr. Maseres’s View of the 
ancient Confiitution of the Englith Parliament; and have re- 
ceived great information from many ingenious remarks there 


made on a fubjeé, confeffedly obfcure and intricate. 

Burt as I had occafionally ventured, while that Paper was in 
reading, to throw out fome doubts with regard to particular doc- 
trines there laid down, I have here collected, as more agreeable 
to the practice and wifes of the Society, the purport of what I 
then offered; not that I mean, or with to be underftood, to en- 
ter the lifts with a gentleman of his confummate abilities and 
knowledge; but only to fuggeft to his reflection fome authori- 
ties which may poffibly have efcaped his obfervation, and to of- 
fer fome opinions, which, however erroneous they may be, I 
lave long fince adopted; but which I fliall always be ready to 
renounce, whenever the principles on which they are founded’ 
are thewn to be untenable. 

As advocates for truth only, we are both aiming at the fame 


goal; aud whether he, or J, happily arrive there firft, is matter 
of: 
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of lefs moment, fo as the way be effectually cleared, and a land- 
mark fet up, to afcertain the region and boundaries of it. 

I perrecrLy agree with Mr. Maferes, that William the Firft 
claimed the crown by a pretendedly legal title,. the will of Ed- 
ward the Confeffor [a]; to which he afterwards joined the con- 
fent of the land-holders; for fo I interpret what he calls the 
principal men. The latter, no doubt, was his beft title. But I 
cannot conceive that, though he fhowld have attempted, as is 
pretended, to alter the rights of property which had obtained 
here before his time, he could be able to effeétuate it; nor that 
a meafure, fo replete with oppreflion and fo liable to oppofition, 
fhould be preferred, where no.competent reafon appears to indi- 
cate the neceflity, or palliate the injuftice of it. 1 am therefore 
inclined to difcredit this opinion, whatever the prejudices and 
reprefentations of bigoted hiftorians may have fuggefted to the 
contrary. Let us take a view of the ftate of property before his 
time. 

Ir we look into Tacitus [4], we fhall there find the firft traces 
of our ancient Saxon government, I fay Saxon, becaufe I think 
we need not go higher; though the laws of Howel Dha feem to 
imply a feudal fyftem more imperfect indeed, as fubfifting even in 
the times of the Britons; concerning which Mr. Whitaker has 
written fully and learnedly in his Hiftory of Manchefter. 

Tue Germans, from whom were derived our Saxon progeni- 
tors, were all warriors; all attendants on their prince, whofe glory 
it was magno femper electorum juvenum globo circumdari; in pace 
decus, in bello pracfidium; and the prince was moft refpected, f 
numero et virtute comitatus emineat. Principes pro vidtorid pugnant, 
comites pro principe. Principem defendere, tueri, fua quoque fortia 
Satta gloriae ejus afignare, praccipuum facramentum eft (c}. 


[a] Hale’s Hit. C. L. sth ch. [4] De Mor. Germ. {<] Tbid. 
Tuts 
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Tats is the earlieft account I have met with relative to this 
matter; and it in good meafure coincides with my idea of 
fealty, Tacitus continues, magnum comitatum non nifi vi belloque 
tueare; whence, as well as from the nature of things, I infer, 
that the prince maiptained his army; but it appears to have 
been by war and rapine, whilft it continued in Germany, a poor 
country, and overftocked with inhabitants; for materia munifi- 
centiae per bella et raptus. But when the Saxons had gained a 
footing in this rieh country, it is reafonable to fuppofe their fer- 
vices were no longer to be gratified and compenfated with the 
liberality of their prince, confined to the dellatorem equum, the 
cruentam vidtricemque frameam, as heretofore; they fought for 
more fubftantial marks of his favour; and, as in Germany, 
magna erat comitum aemulatio, quibus primus apud principem fuum 
locus, that {pirit could never fubfide by conqueft. 1 conclude 
therefore, that where-ever the German forces made conquefts 
in England, they enflaved the natives, and feized fuch part of 
the lands as they pleafed. Hence appears to me the origin of 
our pure villenage; concerning which I thall have occafion to 
fpeak hereafter. Thus Montefquicu obferves (dj, Les Francs 
avoient conguis; ils prirent ce qu’ils voulurent, et me firent des 
reglemens qu’entre eux. Aud [e] La refflance, la revolte, la prife 
des villes emportoient avec elles la fervitude des babitans. \t would 
be too long a digreflion to enter minutely into the property of 
the crown at the different periods in which German forces came 
into this country. Suffice it to fay, that the chief property in 
the feveral kingdoms belonged to the king of that kingdom, or 
his fub-tenants, and was confolidated under the monarchs of the 
Heptarchy. The converfion of allodial property into feudal in- 
creafed in appearance, though not in fact, the power of the 
crown. More land it is true appeared to be holden on feudal 
principles; but the allodial people [/] were bound before to the 
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t civil jurifdiétion, and were punifhed with the lofs of life, and 
it forfeiture of eftate, in cafe of high treafon. . 
il . i I po not fay that no acts of violence and oppreffion were com- 
| mitted by William the Firft. I believe with Ingulphus that 
aa.) there were many; and that in the latter part of his reign he did 
ia not promote the natives to offices of truft, upon the general 
wild principle in Curtius (g], guos viceris, cave amicos tibi credas; be- 
‘ian caufe he found even Waltheof ungrateful, whom he had mar- 
| ried to his niece. But as to their ancient property, it was left, 
ii for the moft part, as he found it, except where they forfeited 
WW their lands by confpiring againft him; in which cafe the laws of 
BE Alfred and Canute feemed to him to be on his fide [47. Slavery 
was prior to the Conqueft; lands defcended before the Conque- 
ror’s days; and Doomfday Book is, to me, an authentic proof, 
that he altered not the rights of property; it being, for the moft 
Ki part, an account of the lands belonging to the crown in the time 
tia of Edward the Confeffor; and he alfo confirmed the rights of 
his fubjeéts by his 51ft law. 
i INDEED, as the crown had fo large a property of its own, in- 
4 creafed by the forfeitures, mentioned by Mr. Maferes, and by 
4 the change of allodial into feudal lands, there feems lefs colour 
or neceflity for an arbitrary alteration of property. However, 
i though I may differ from this gentleman as to the origin of pure 
. | flavith villenage, which I conceive to have been grafted on the 


Saxon or Danith conquefts; and as to the introduétion of our 
feudal tenures, which I take to have proceeded from the will of 
f the lord of the foil; William I, who let the lands on the tenures 
. of his country; I agree with him, that we are to date the. com- 
pleat introduGion and eftablifhment of thofe Norman tenures 
from his time. 


Lib. vin. 
[4) See Li. Cout 51, et pafim, as to Slavery, and LI, Alfred 37 as to Eftates, 


See alfo Wi.kins’s account of the claim of the Sharburn Family, in his preface 
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on the preceding Paper. , 
1 concur in the idea that an fate to a man and bis beirs for 
ever was an eftate to him and his lineal defcendants, and not his 
collateral relations ; for, as a feudum novum, it could defcend only 
_ to the blood of the firft purchafer; and the numerous deeds of 
confirmation by heirs which we meet with, prove that the an- 
ceftor could not bar the heir. Indeed the laws of Alfred gave the 
heir this right [7]. Hence it followed, that where the parties 
meant to curtail the heir of fuch right, they inferted the claufes 
heredibus, et beredibus beredum, vel cuicumgue dare, vel vendere, vel 
legare, vel aliquo modo afignare voluerit ; which, putting it in the 
option of the firft tenant to circumfcribe, and to bar his heirs, ren- 
dered the right of the heir of uo value; and then, by degrees, the 
courts of law interpreted the gift to be to 4 alone; and the words 
and bis beirs to mean only the guantum of the eftate given to A, 
which was for ever[%]. We are not to be furprized, if the heir 
thought he had a right ex dono; fince ] was afked my opinion once 
in the country by a man who did not want fenfe, whether, where 
an eftate was given to A, and his heirs, A could bar his heirs. 
Litt te difference, I obferve, is made by Mr. Maferes between 
Efcheat, and Forfeiture for Treafon. So fays Fleta, quoties per de- 
Seétum vel deliflum extinguitur fanguis tenentis: and fo 1 ever have 
thought: but the courts of law have attempted great diftinétions 
in favour of prerogative, a word which had better be forgotten, be- 
ing neither calculated for king vor people. It is too long a fubje& 
for difcuffiop on the prefent occafion. I will only fay, that I do not 
prefume to argue againft the diftin@ion laid down in Lord Coke, 
and Salkeld, between the right of the king, holding as king, upon 
attainder for Treafon [/]; and his right, as lord, in other efcheats. 
The cafe of the manor of Peverel, mentioned by Lord Coke, the 
opinion of fo great a judge and lawyer, and the two later cafes in 


[i] SeeLt. Alfred, 37, [4] See Plowden. [/] On 33 chap. of Magna Charta, 
Vor. II. Yy Salkeld, 
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Saikcld, bar me from attempting fich a plea; but I am not prechud- 


"ed thereby from giving my opinion as'to' the firft introduction of a 


prerogative under which Lord Huntingdon’ and Givers of the an- 
cient nobility at this day finart 5 and whicb has occafioned rhe ex-. 
traordinary cafe of an elder brother, before pardon by charter, 
who, on the death of his father, cannot inherit his eftate : neither 
can the younger take it, though ‘he has itheritable blood, during 
the life of his elder brother; but the efate remains in abeyance 
till the élder brother is pardoned, or dies. Indeed, duting the pre- 
valence of the Roman religion, if the younger brother could ‘pre- 
vail on his elder to profefs, and mori civiliter, he might’ fucceed 
to the eftate. I fear much that this diftin€ion pays a compli- 
iment to the crown at the expence of the 3rft chapter of Magna 
Charta. I wifh the crown lawyers would confider, that'the ftate 
of property among us is now quite ‘altered ; we both give the 
produce of the land, which we hold, with amore facility to the 
crown, than our anceftors gave theirs; and hold the fame with 
more (if I may fo call it) aHodial independance. Mouarchy is now 
properly tempered with liberty ; and the fame feverity, which for- 
merly in a warlike enthufiaftic people made the happinefs of go- 
vernment, is now the bane of it. “The king canuot fecure his 
throne on a firmer bafis than on the liberty of his fubje&s, which 
muft infure their love ; and we may now, with fafety to the 
ftate, revert to that excellent rule, I bélieve of the civil, Iam fure 
of the cominon law, ** That no one thall fuffer for a fault which 
she is not proved to have committed; and till proof had, he 
fhall be prefemed innocent.” 

Mr. Mafercs, I obferve, proceeds to give the wfual ac- 
count of the defcent to the eldeft fon, and thews upon what 
principles of policy it-was founded, and the good effeéts to be 


expected from it; and blames the divifion among the daughters 


im coparcenary. IfI miftakée not, Feuds originally defcended tg all 
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on the preceding Paper. 
the fons; and the book of Feuds fays fo. Certainly lands defcend- 
ed in Gavel-kiud among the ancient Britons ; and Mr. Whita- 
ker [m] thinks the plan of the divifion of the eftates among all the 
fons, whilft the crown was hereditary, was creative of abfolute 
authority ; as the crown could be in no fear of oppofition from 
the greatnefs or the exorbitancy of an overgrown fortune in any 
of the barons. Mr. Maferes, fpeaking of the Norman fyftem, 
thinks it the moft perfe& and durable of all fyftems of monarchi- 
cal government ; and the beft fitted to preferve the liberties of 
the people againft the encroachments of the crown. For my 
part, though I agree with both writers in their obfervations, I 
muft fay thes much, that the Britith and Kentith divifion of 
Gavel-kind was humane, though it may have been impolitic; and 
that the Norman {yftem in its confequences, while it freed the peo- 
ple from the tyranny of one, ferved to makethem flaves to many. 

It is fcarce neceflary to mention, that the Conqueror's laws are 
publithed by Dr.Wilkins, as well as Dr. Gale; alfo by Lambarde, 
and others, except for Mr. 
has not feen thofe editions thereof, 

Mr. Whitaker is of a contrary opinion to Mr. Maferes in the 
cafe of Reliefs; for Mr. Whitaker thinks that Relief was known 
in England before William I. and founds that opinion on the laws 
of Howel Dha. 

1 acres, that in the time of William I, pariinanents were 
compofed of tenants in chief to the king; but they were, I con- 
ceive, fuch tenants only in chief as held by military fervice. Ic is 
faid, indeed, that tenants in chief whe held in focage were mem- 
bers of the great council ; but herein I muft beg leave to differ ; 
for though | find inthe time of the Britons, that the Feud (a 
Britith word for Bftate) was held by military {ervice, and alfo by 
focage rents ; and though divers inftanecs are given of fuch hold- 

Hiftory of Manchefter, p. 151. 
Yy2 ings, 
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Mr. Obfervations 
ings, under the Norman kings, yet 1 think that they appeared in 
patliament for no other purpofe but to do their duty of countel, 
as military tenants, and to #flcfs what thould be paid by fuch as had 
been remifs in theic duty ; aud 1 know not what bufinels a fo- 
cage tenant, merely as fuch, had to tranfaé& in pashament, When 
military tenures came in. procefs of time to.be chayged into reuts; 
when the fcutages fapplied the place of perfonal fervice, and armies 
were railed by Andeuturesin the Exchequer ;, when fubinfendations 
increaled when. réprefentation took plage ; the feevice by mili- 
tary tenure was, of courte, fuperfeded ; and there being fearce fuch 
a perfon as afenant in chief by military fervice,amd great alterations 
in property having been made in acivil war, shale taught 
fit to abolith the military fervice by ftatute 12. 

The effe& of Subinfeudations feems only to have: made it diffi- 
cult to know who ought to attend at parliaments ;' but thts diffi- 
culty was removed by the StatuteQuia emptores terrarum, Sci and 
by the mode of reprefentation, which & xed the tig htsof the voters. 
_ Ma. Maferes has. made an accurate diftm&won with refpe& to 
parliaments; and [ am firmly perfuaded with him, that there was 
ao eficntial difterénce between the curia de more coadunata (which 
met s¢gubarly at Chriftmas, Eafter, and Whitfyutide, whether 
the king fummoned them or not) and the eosventus primcipum ex 
edifto regis. Could we afcertain the praftices of antiquity, we 
thould find perhaps that this conventus principum was the origin 
of that great council of peers which met.in the times of 
Charles I, as Clarendon mentions. 

will ot doe to fay'that there: was in thole early 
days a conftant regularity obferved in fammoning to parliament, 
I have read, thoagh where I cannot at: prefentirecolled, that 
even women have been fummoned to parliament. 

Iw thofe times the rights and prerogatives iof the crown were 
not fo rigoroufly examined ; but, if the king opprefied the nation, 
an infurreétion enfued, which foon convinced him of his error. 

As 
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As to villenages,-. the pepper divifion, I apptehend, fhould be Villenage. 


into thofe holden by certain, aud thofe by uncertem feryices. 
Vilenages holden by certain bafe fervices are tenants in 


ancient deme{ne, or at prefent copyholders, holding according to _ 


the cuftom of the mapdr,:but mot at the will of the lord 
Thefe villains were known to the ancient Britons and tothe Irith; 
they were freemen 

Tue Villenages holden by uncertain » bafe fervices were called 
Pure Yillenages?, and thefe were holden ‘either by flaves or free- 
men. .Thaf¢ holden by flaves arofe; Lconceive, pringipally from 
the Saxon atid Danithiconquefts ; though fome fuch exifted in the 
time of the Britons, as Mr. Whitaker has thewa; but pure Ville- 
nages.holden by freemen may have arifen from.she Norman con- 
que(ts; and: Bradton gives the following account.of them; 

+ tentementum.nen’ mutat flatum liberi magis quam fervi. 
Paterit encm . liberi hamo.tenere purum willenagium facjendo, quic, 
+ guid sad villanum pertinchit, et \nipilo minus liber erity, cum boc fa- 
‘* ciat. ratione willenagti et non perfonac et ideo poterit. quanda 
villencginm et liber difcedere, nifi illagueatus fit 
« per uxorem nativam ad bec faciendum, ad quam ingrofus fat in 
yudlemagium ch quae prachare polerit jmapedimentum.” 

Anp indeed it feems no way improbable, that thofe sillains 
whom Bracton takes potige, of (where he is {peaking of ancient 
demefue) who had, been oufted of their, tenements by William 
the Conqueror, might return, and become tenants upon bafe and 
cestain fervices: .but might from ueceffity, the Jands 
upon the baleft. and moft, uncertain 
oblerve,, that villains rations perfonae might: not only 


Mr. Merrisn’s Obfervetions 
feizure of the lord ; and this, by being profefied ; by being made 
a knight; by being a prieft in the king’s chapel ; by a nieve mar- 
rying a freeman, &c. Thefe privileges, however, did not abfo- 
lutely manumit (o}. 

Tue form of manumiffion was thus [p]; 

Qui froum fuum lberat im ecclefid, vel marcato, vel comitatu, 
vel bundredo, coram tefibus, et palam faciat; et liberas ei vias et 
portas confcribat apertas, et lanceam et gladium, vel quae hberorum 
arma ¢i ponat in manibus. 

By Manumiffion and Infranchifement, on the decifion of courts, 
who were very a(tute in their interpretations, pure Villenage ra- 
tione performace ts worn out in England as in France. The villain, 
acquiring a freedom of perfon, foon acquired a property, with 
which he parchafed from the lord various indulgences, and at baft 
made evetr his tenure certain: for, having gained his freedom, he 
at firft held, as before, by fervices of the bateft and moft uncer- 
tain tenure; Ne then altered the tenure to bafe and certain fer- 
vices; and ther often changed them into a reut;: witnefs the 
Biéton-tenants, and moft of the tenants by ludicrous fervices. 
Sanétuaries nay alfo, in the method Mr. Materes mentions, have 
increafed the mumber of Pare Villains. 

Bur I cannot agree with him, eaten for Years were 
other than Freeholders. 

vants arofe from taxes on flaves ; and is not now to be maintained. 
Some Burgages may have been compofed of Villains, ratione tene- 
méntorum ; bot not many, as] take it, ratione perfonarum ; and fo 
far was Nottingham from being in that abje@ ftate, that the buré 
geffes of Nottingham had flaves of their own, And by an attefted 
copy in the hands af Thomas Aftle, Efquire, King Jahn grants, 


for fixty-fix marks, to the burgefles of Derby, a ion of 
« Inf. p. 136. b. 137. bd. 1 tb. from Lib. Ruber. c. 78. 
their 
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their liberties; a0 implication that they were free before King 
John’s Charter. It refers alfo to the of 

| Taxes. may, baye, been by, go 
burgages thao on ether tenures; butthe busgefics endeavoured 
to. keep. up appearances; they voted firlt whether they thould 
the King’s wants, then voted the Qyantum of the 

upply. 
Tae, privilege was rarely granted to, others 
than freemen ; including in, that idea:the pure villains who held 
retione tenementorum, andes the word, patent 
giumdeferere. 

agree with Mr. Maferes that great humanity, was 
in this kingdom thewn to the villain ratione perfonarum. 

Ir is obferved, that moft of the infranchifements of boroughs 
happened in the reign of H. 1]. R.d John, and H.JII. But 
this fubje&t has been fo amply treated by Dr. Brady, and ftill 
more profefiedly by that elaborate antiquary, Mr. Madox, in 
his Firma Burgi, that therecis Iefs occafion to enter upon it 
here. 

I TOTALLY agree with Mr. Maferes, that a tenant of the 
3octh part. of a, barony.was intitled to fit in parliament; and 
that hence arofé the divifion into Barenes Majores, and Minores : 
but I do not apprehend that the Barones Minores where fummoned, 
generally, before Magna Charta; becaufe the grievance com- 
plained_of feems ny o have been, that the king fummoned {pe- 
cially whonr ‘he'pleafed; and in that ftatute it is exprefsly fti- 
pulated, that the king fhall fend fpecial writs to every greater 


baron; and fhall fammon the Barones Minores by a general writ 
direéted to the theriff. 


Tue 
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Tue remarks on the extent of manors in the appendix are 
very’ curious. 

I year I need an apology for an intrufion from which you 
are not likely to derive much information or pleafute; but I 
thought the fubjeé& interefting, and withed to excite fome gen- 
tleman of more adequate abifities to take it up and purfue it, and 
feurity in which it is at prefent enveloped. 

“Trot will ever bedr the ftriGteft ferutiny ; and chat’ txcel- 
lent conftitution, which has been refined and’ purified from its 
drofs by the experience of ages, will come forth ftill more per- 
feét, when its antient ufages are inquired into, under the infpec- 
tion of this learned Society. | 


I am, 


Sir, 


Your obliged fervant, 
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Halifax in Yorkthire, difcovered and 
Rev. John Watfon, M.A. PF. S.A. and Reffor 
Stockport in Chefhire. 


Read at the Soctery of Antiqyaniss, Nov. 21, 1771- 


HE firft druidical remain which I thall mention, is called 
the Rocking-Stone, and two different views thereof are ex- 
hibited at N° 1 and 2 of the etched plate attending thefe remarks. 
It is fituated fo as to be a boundary mark between the two town- 
thips, Golcar and Slaigbthwait in the parith of Huddresfield, on 
what is called Golcar- Hill, and gives the name of Hole-Stone Moor 
to the adjoining grounds. ‘The fize of it is about ten feet and half 
long, nine feet four or five inches broad, and five feet three inches 
thick. It refts on fo fmall a center, that at one particular point, 
a man may caufe it to rock, though it has been damaged a little 
in this refpe&t by fome mafons, who endeavoured to difcover the 
principle on which fo large a weight was made to move, 
Tuese kind of ftones Mr. Bor/afe in his antiquities of Cors-. 
wall, p. 170, fays are in that part of the world called Logan 
Stones, which he conjectures may come from Logan, which in the 
Guidhelian (or Irith) Britith fignifies a pit, or hollow of the band, 
becaufe in fuch hollows this moving ftone is often found; or it 
may be a corruption of the Britith Liygatyn, bewitching, becaufle 
the fingular property of this ftone might feem the effet of witch- 
craft. ‘The firft of thefe opinions has this againft it, that all Lo-. 
gan ftones are not found in hollows, which yet would be necef- 
fary to get this general name for them all. In the north of Eng- 
land they are moftly found on high fitwations, which, if 1 mif- 
take not, The fecond 
Vor. II, feems 
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feems a little far fetched; and yet the name of Golcar where the 

flone in Qute(tion is-placed, may be thought to favour it in fome 

if it be taken for a contraGtion of Galderear; fot Galoene 

the Anglo-Saxon langage means an inchanter, or a foreteller 

of future events, the very charatter of a Druid; and Lapp is a 
) rock. It is uncertain what language the word Logan is derived 
from, which makes it more difficult to guefs at its meaning. 
One would think that as te name feems peculiar to Cornwall, 
the etymology of it thould:be fetched from the ancient language 
of that country, and if fo, why may it not be a contraction'of 
le, a place, and bogen, vile, and get the appellation of the wé or 
wicked place, when the inhabitants of that neighbourhood began 
to embrace Chriftianity? or Lemay be confidered as a prepofi-~ 
tive article, and the words ftands thus, L’ Hogen Stones, the vile 
Jones, athuding to fech practices of the Druids there, as the foi- 
ing more efslightened ages held in deteftation. 

Mr, Toland thought the Druids made the people believe that 
they only could move thefe ftones, and that by a miracle; but 
how eafy was it to dete@t this cheat! It was not in the power of. 
the Priefts to lock them up, or even to guard them {0 as to pre- 
vent the vulgar from having accefs to them. If indeed it was- 
a common notion amongft them that they were mhabited by 
fpirits, the generality might be deterred from making any rude 
approaches to them; but ftill the credit of the Druidical fyftem: 
lung by a very flender thread, if it depended on nothing elfe 
but this ; for it would then have been daily liable to have been. 
expofed to public dete€tion by every daring or difgufted man, 
efpecially the latter, who, finding that the ftone would yield to 
his touch, as well as. that of the Ptieft, would, out of revenge,. 
or to fet afide the bad confequences of an excommunication, 
have revealed the fecret tothe deluded multitude. The misfor- 
tune is, that the ufe of thefe ‘moving ftones-can-only be gueffed 
at, and therefore all reafoning about them is uncertain. For my 

part, 
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part, Lam of opinion that this rocking quality was known by 
the vulgar to have been given them in order the better to adapt 
them to the practices of their religion. It might be a principle 
amongft them, that after fuch were confecrated by the prie(ts, 
they became the refidence of divine beings; or, as motion was 
the emblem of life, they might look upon thefe, as fit emblems 
to reprefent the eternal exiftence of the Supreme Being. 

Havine given my fentiments concerning this curiofity, which 
_ lies a little without the bounds of the parith of Halifax, 1 proceed 
to take the townfhips of the faid parith in alphabetical order, 
where any footfteps of the Druids may be traced, either from 
names, or actual remains. 


BARKISLAND. 


Ix this cownhip is a fmall cing of flones, now called by the 
name of the Wolf-Fold. It is but a few yards in diameter, but 
the exaét meafurement of it I have loft, or miflaid. ‘The ftones 
of which it confifts are not erect, but lic in a ¢onfufed heap like 
the ruins of a building. This place I took at firft, from its 
name, to have been either a decoy for the taking of wolves, or a 
place to fecure them in for the purpofe of hunting; but obferv- 
ing that Mr. Borldfe, p. 198, has attributed fome fuch little cir- 
ques to the Druids, I have mentioned it here for the farther ex- _ 
amination of Antiquaries, who are defired to take notice that if 
ever there was a wall here of any ftrength, the beft ftones muft 
have been carried away; for what are left are extremely rude, 
and totally unfit of themfelves to compofe any fort of building; 
alfo that thefe, few infignificant pebbles, as they now appear, 
muft be of confiderable antiquity,. as well as ence have been of 
confiderable account, becaufe they give,the name of 
edge 40 2 large traé of land around them. ) 

Zz2 Nor . 
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¥ Nor far from this Ringftone-edge in the faid townthip, -is a 

parcel of rocks on-a common called Hole-Stone Moor, corrupted 
(as I take it) from Holy-Stone Moor, or Holed- Stone Moor, ‘cither 
of which thew that the Druids did once make ufe of them; but 
i whatever of this fort might once be here, it is now deftroyed, 
; | and our conjetures are formed only from the name. 


NORLAND. 


Ar the edge of Norland Moor (which adjoins to the above 
townthip of Barkifland), amongft a large ridge of rocks, is a very 
ponderous ftene, which projects over the fide of the hill, and has 
a very uncommon appearance. It is called the Lad Stone, but for 
what reafon the inhabitants of the neighbourhood cannot tell. 
Taking it all together, it is not unlike what Mr. Bor/afe has told 
ws of the Druidical feats of judgment; and it tends not a kttle 
towards confirming this opinion, that the, fouthern point of this 
common (from whence isa very extended profpect) is to this day 

. called Gallypole Hill, and in a deed of 1 568 Le Gallows Hill, where 
it is probable fuch as were found guilty were executed, or at 
leaft hung up.to public view. The queftion is then, whether iv 
has a Britith or an Anglo-Saxon name, to prove it a remain of 
this fort. In the former, Lisdd is to kill or put to death; and 
in the latter Lave is a purgation by trial; and from one of thefo 
the modern appellation may poffibly be derived. 


RISHWORTH. 


In this townfhip, which adjoins to Barkifland aforelaid, is 2 
group of rocks laid feemingly one above another, to the height of 
feveral yards, as defcribed at N° 5. of the plate. It is called the 
Rocking-Stone, and tradition fays that it once had this moving 


quality, but on fome account or other it has loft it now. Near 
this. 
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this ftone is a well, or {pring, called Booth-Dean Spaw, which is 
much efteemed by the country people, and has been a good deal 
ecforted to, though it is remarkable for no one good quality; but 
from its vicinity tothis Rocking-ftone, and from the notice which 
continues to be taken of it, though it is at a confiderable diftance 
from any inhabited part of the country, I conclude that it was 
confecrated by the Druids, and being once held facred, the re+ 
membrance thereof is not yet quite obliterated. 

Tuis place, notwithftanding it is now a wild uncivilized walte, 
I take to have been inhabited in the times preceding Chriftianity. 
One reafon for this opinion is taken from its name. Bod in the 
ancient Britith fignified an houfe or habitation; this word the 
Anglo-Saxons would write and pronounce Bode, or Bothe,. which 
in modern fpelling will be Booth. Another reafon is,. becaufe 
there are yet to be feen the foundations of a large building, not far 
from the above Rocking-ftone, near a place called Cgfle- Dean, 
in the neighbourhood of which are many rocks of various fhapes 
and fizes, where I fuppofe a Druid might exercife every part of 
his religion. Now as there is no‘other viftble fite of a large build- 
ing hereabouts but this, the eaftle (as it was called) muft once 
have ftood here. Not that it was ever a place of much ftrength ; 
the ground it was fixed upon was not well chofen for this; but 
if the Druids made it their chief refidence, it might be fortified a 
little for their defence, and thus im after-times acquire the name 
of a caftle. 

STANFIELD. 


Tuts part of the parifh affords more rocks than any other,. 
which, from their thape, fize, fituation, and other circumftances, 
give ground for conjecture that the Druids had here a large fet= 
tlement. For in thofe times when the Supreme Being himfelf} 
as well as other fancied deities, were thought to refide in rocks 
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and ftones, and confequently it was deemed right to worthip 
them there; the priefts would naturally refide in foch places as 
they were to officiate in; and the bulk of the people too would 
contrive to have their refidence as neat to them as their other 
conveniences would allow. 

We may alfo fuppofe that every rock or ftone which nature left 
fit for their religion, was at one time or other ufed by them; for 
when a divination or inchantment was not profperous in one place, 
they would, agreeably to the fuperftition of thofe times, make 
tryal of another. Thus Balak, when he found himéelf difap- 
pointed in his firtt attempt, faid to Balaam, Come, and I will bring 
thee unto another place; peradventure at will please God that thou 
mayeft carfe me the Sfractites from thence. 

Ow this feppofition, there are many places of Drvidical wor- 
thip hereabouts, but none are half fo remarkable as what are 
called the Bride Stones, Here is one upright ftone, or pillar, called 
the Bride, whofe perpendicular height is about five yards, its 
diameter in the thickeft part about three, and the pedeftal about 
half a yard; near this ftood another large ftone, called the Groom, 
which is thrown down, as the Bride has alfo been attempted to 
be; and at {mall diftances are feveral others of different magni- 
tudes, and a vaft variety of rocks and ftones fo feattered about 
the common, that I doubt not but fome curious difcoveries might 
here be made, if a proper furvey was carefully taken of the whole. 

Ar the end of the fecond edition of Rowland’s Mona Antiqua, 
is a defcription of a Druidical remain in Staffordfbire, called alfo 
the Bride-Stones, which affords a prefumptive argument that this 
in Stansfield was made ufe of by the fame people. I with the au- 
thor or publither of that defcription had attempted to explain the 
particular ufe of the place; but as this has not been done, we are 
left to ftruggle with the difficulty as well as we can, What 
then if this was a Druid Temple ufed (amongft other things) for 

the 
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the purpofe of marrying? The words Groom and Bride lead one 
im fome meafure to think fo; for why thould names of this fort 
be ufed, except it was to keep up the remembrance of fome an- 
cient cuftom? About eight miles from Bath is a Druidical Re- 
main of erect ftones called the Wedding; but why the Wedding, 
if no fuch ceremony was ever performed there ? 

Ir it be faid that Bride-Stones may only be a name given to the 
rocks in Stansfield on fome trifling, but now unknown occafion; 
I anfwer, that this was the name by which they were known 
towards the end of the 15th century, I have feeri an original 
deed, dated 6 Henry VII. wherein Richard Radcliffe of Todmor- 
den, Efy. granted to Fobn Olyar shes of Colingworth a mefluage 
called Falgynroyd in Stansfield, Aying between an hill called Hum- 
berd on the fouth, Bridflones on the north, Stanele on the ealt,. 
and Orkenftone (pofiibly mifwrote for Cocking-ftone) on the weft. 
Now if they were fo well known by this name about the year 
1491, a8 to be diftinguithed in the deeds, we may reafonably 
conclode that it was no new appellation even then, aad therefore 
might poffibly be much older than that period; moft likely as 
antient as the days of-our Saxon anceftors, who knowing by tra- 
dition that thefe two ftanding monuments had been confecrated 
to the marriage rite, gave one the name of the Bnyo, which in 
their language fignified a woman juft given in marriage, and the 
other that of Guma,.a man, meaning the Bride’s man, or huf- 
band, from whence comes our Bride’s Groom. 

Ir the above conjecture is right,.then I conclade that during 
the ceremony, the groom ftood by one of the pillars, and the 
bride by the other, the priefts having their ftatiorfs by the ad- 
joining ftones, the largeft perhaps being appropriated to the Arch- 
Druid, or the prieft-of the higheft authority, when he gave.his 
attendance on the occafion. Civil contracts of the higheft na- 
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ture were antiently performed the parties ftanding at the fame 
time by a-pillar; thus Judges ix. 6. Abimelech was made king 
by the pillar which was in Shechem: and when Feboafb was to be 
chofen King, and the covenant was to be made between the 
Lord, the people, and him, be flood by a pillar, as the manner 
was, 2 Kings xi. 14. I will only add, that a ftone pillar amongft 
people who dealt fo much in reprefentations was not an unfit 
emblem of the ftrong and perpetual obligations the contraCting 
parties laid themfelves under. 


SOWERBY 


Has in it a rude ftone pillar, called the Standing Stone, very 
mafly, and near fix feet high above the ground ; it alfo feems to 
be funk pretty deep into the earth. This, which has the ap- 
pearance of great antiquity, may have been an idol of the hea- 
then inhabitants of this land, fuch as was forbidden, Leviticus 
xxvi. 1. Y¢ foall make you no idols, nor graven image; neither rear 
you up a fanding image (in the original a pillar): neither fail ye 
Jet up any image flone in your land, to bow down unto it. If this 
was not the ufe of it, it might mark out the burial place of fome 
great perfon; thus, when Rachel died, Jacob fet up a pillar on 
her grave, Genefis xxxv. 20. Or laftly it might be ereéted to 
perpetuate fome remarkable event, the very tradition of which 
is now loft. 
Tuere is Ladfone in this townthip of Somerby mentioned in 
a Court-roll dated 6 Henry VII. and defcribed to be near the 
borders of Ayringden; but I could hear nothing of it; fo con- 
clude it is demolithed. 


WARL 


On a common called Saltonflall moor, is what the country peo- 
ple call the Rocking-flone ; two views of which are exhibited at 
N° 3. 
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N° 3 and 4 of the plate, It is a large piece of a rock, the height 
of which on the weft fide which is the higheft, is, as 1 semem- 
ber, about three yards and an half. One end of it refts on feve- 
ral ftones of large magnitude, between two of which is a pebble 
of a different grit, fo placed that it could not poflibly be taken 
out whole, without breaking or removing the rocks; fo-that in 
all probability they have been laid together by art. It ought to 
be obferved, that the ftone in queftion, from the form and pofi- 
tion of it, could never be a Rocking-ftone, though it is always 
dittinguifhed by that name. The true Rocking-ftone appeased 
to me to lie at a {mall diftance from it, thrown off its center. 
The other part of this ftone is laid upon a kind of pedeftal, broad 
at the bottom, but narrow in the middle; and round this pede- 
{tal is a paflage, which from every appearance § judge to be the 
effe& of defign ; but for what purpofe is the queftion. 
Ir feems to me to have been intended for the fame ufe as the. 
Tolmen defcribed by Mr. Borlafe, p. 166; for, like thofe mo- 
numents, it has been carefully kept from touching the ground. 
It has a paffage under it, and has fome cavities, or bafous, cut 
on the top of it. Bot whether that gentleman is right m his: 
conjeétures about them, I cannot ‘determine. I will venture to; 
add one more. It ts well known that im ancient Greece there 
was a cuftom of returning oracular anfwers by a.voice uttered 
from a fecret place. This appears to have been contrived to 
give the greater fanction to what was delivered, as though it was 
fome Deity who fpoke. And why may not thefe artful Druids: 
have praétifed formething fimilar to this, as they were frequently 
confulted about future events? The cultom was not confined to 
Greece; the Prophet I/aiab has mentioned it, chap.viii. ver. 19 ; 
for what is there rendered from the Hebrew, /eeking to wizards. 
that mutter; the Seventy tranftate are THC Power) as, Speaking 
out of the earth; and with this agrees the Arabic. vertion. 
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Iw the townthip of Soyland in this parith is another but {maller 
remain of this fort, which goes by the name of the w/e (or 
Fairy) Hof. For it was acommonly received opinion among tt 
our Saxon anceftors, that abl caves, and remarkable bollows mw 
the earth, were iphabated by Fairies, an imferior fort of Deities, 
which the Deuids are alto taid to have believed in, and ¢ven to 
have worthiped; but &:canmot tell whether they allowed them 
thefe kind of habitatioms or not. 

Ou Saltonflall moor is alfo an heap of ftones, 
which, at a diftamce (for k was prevented both by the bogginefs 
of the ground, and the want of time, from viewing them near) 
looked hike a carnedde, of a pyramidical thape. 

. Amp foon after L-bad left the moor, op the. right fide of-the 
toad, beashing to the village of Luddenden, | faw what is generally 
called Robi Hood's Penmyfione, as at N° 6. of the plate. It is of 
feveral tons weight,. laid: upow a mafly piece of rock, with a large 
pebble. of different grit between them, which is wedged {fo fait, 
that it was,plasaly put there by human art or ftrength. Meeting 
with only.one perfon to converfe with, I could not learn whether 
it ever had rocked ;, byt if it did, probably it was poifed on this 
pebble, and may fome time or other hzve-been thrown off its 
center. It bas 4 upcommon. ap appearance, that it is difficult 
10 clafé it amongft the various mopaments of the Druids ; but it 
is fo much én the ftile of that people, that I fcruple not to at- 
tribute it to them. It is fathered upou Redia Hood, becaufe that 
noted outlaw was much ja, thefe. parts, and the country people 
here attributed every thing of the marvelous to him, as in Corn- 
wall they do to Kiwg Arthur, 

Tuere ave other proofs that the Druids inhabited this pa- 
sith; fuch as a confiderable part of the townthip of Wadworth 
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fepulchral monument of that people. This alfo was a woody 
part of the country, as appears from the name of Wadfwort, or 
Woodpworth. t-was an effential amongft the Druids to worthip 
in groves, and fuch this country was ence farnous for, thevg! 
now but few remain. There is however a remarkable fine wood 
of oaks at High Greenwood in Stansfield ; and I doubt not but 
Bride-ftones once ftood in or near te a grove, where at the pro- 
per feafon they might cut the facred mifletoe. The Rocking- 
{tone in Rifhworth, above defcribed, has not @ tree-within fome 
miles of it, and yet the name of Catme(s in the neighbourhood 
(from Coed, the Britith pame for a number of trees growing tos 
gether) thews it once to have been woody. . 
Tuese are the few remarks which I made on this fubject dur- 
ing my refidence in the parith of Halifax; a country which, f 
fuppofe, has never been examined by any antiquary but my felf, 
and therefore thefe difcoveries have at leaft the merit of being 
new. My fadden removal from thofe parts prevented me from 
finifhing what l intended in this way, but if the above be thought 
worthy of a place in the Archaeologia, I thall with pleafure pre- 
fent the Society with the plate hercin referred to, and am their 
humble fervant, 


Stockport, Apfil 19, 
Jonn Warsow. 
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| XLII. Extrat? of a Letter from the Reverend Mr- 
t Bentham, of Ely, to the Dean of Exeter, concerning 
certain Difcoveries in Ely Minfler. 


Read at the Socizry of Awtigqyanizs, Feb. 6, 1772. 


Reverenp 


VIVE me leave to add the following particulars (by way of 
| additional note to what is faid in the Hiftory and Antiqui- 
| ties.of the Church of Ely, page 85,) concerning the removal of 
fome Bones, in the pious confervation of which dur anceftors 
were pleafed to intereft themfelves, from a grateful remembrance 
of that beneficence which the perfons there mentioned had exer- 
cifed towards the Religious of this place. Thefe’bones had for 
a long time been immured within the north wall of the late choir. 
| . When it became neceffary, on account of removing the choir to 
| the eaft end of the church, to take down that wall, J thought 
| proper to attend, and alfo gave notice of it to feveral gentlemen, 
who were defirous of being prefent when the wall was demolith- 
ed. There were the traces of their feveral effigies on the wall, 
and over each of them an infcription of their names. Whether 

| their relicks were ftill to be found was uncertain; but I apprifed 
| thofe who attended on that occafion, May 18, 1769, that, if my 
. furmifes were well founded, no head would be found in the cell 
| which contained the bones of Brithnoth, duke of Northumber- 
1 q land. The ground of my expectation in that particular circum- 


— 


ftance was the account given by the authcr of the Liber Elienfis 
of the unfortunate battle of Maldon in Effex, A. D. 991, that the 
| Danes took away with them the head of that brave warrior. The 
ii event correfponded to my expectation. The bones were found 

inclofed 
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IN ECCLESIA C¢ 

AD ECCLES. CATHEDR. 
POSTEA IN BOREAL 


TANDEM HOC IN SACEL 

PRID. 

‘WLSTANVS OSMVNDVS ALWINVS a 
ARCHIEPVS EPVS E SVEDIA EPVS 

‘EBOR. OBIIT OBIT CIRCA ELMHAMENSIS__ EL/) 
A. D. MXXUL A. D. MLXVII. OBIIT 

A. D. MXXIX. 


‘The exaét Length of fome of the principal Bones of the Perf 


-UIna, or Cubitus, of the Arm. . 
~Clavicula, or Collar Bone. : 
N. B. Thofe marked thus + are fo mi 


On the Length of thele feveral Thigh Bons 

 Suprosinc, as in the ordinary proportion, the upper extremity of thigh 

or, in other words, that the thigh-bone is + of the length of the whole body, | 

Archbithop Wlftan 6 feet.1 ; Bithop Alwin 6 feet 2. 

Tas nineteen inches, and there 
— of the thigh-bone of the famous dwarf Leather-coat Jack. 


B. Tue obliquity of the thigh-bone-will be nearly balanced by the lofs of 

Uron the whole, as the upper extremity-of the thigh-bone may be a little al 

were more than fix feet and one or two inches, we may reafonably fuppofe that 
«@bout fix feet fix or feven inches. ° 
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Os Humeri, or Arm Bong. 


SVBTVS CONDVNTVR 
M DE ELIENSIBV$ OPTIME MERITORVM 
-CONVENTVALI PIE ADSERVATA ; 
DRALEM SOLENNITER TRANSLATA MCLIV ; 
‘ALI PARIETE NVPERI CHORI INCLYSA; 
ELLO CAPSVLAE QVAEQVE SVAE REDDITA 
ID, CAL, AVG. MDCCLXXI. 


REQVIESCANT! 
ZELFGARVS EDNOTHVS - ATHELSTANVS BRITHNOTHVS 
EPVS EPVS EPVS NORTHVMBRIOR. 
ELMHAMENSIS DORCESTRENSIS ELMHAMENSIS DVx 
OBIIT CZSVS A DANIS OBIT CIRCA PRALIO CASVS 
A. D. MKXL A. D. MXVI. A. D. DOCCCXCVI. A DANIS 


erfons above-mentioned found in the Wall of the Old Choir at Ery, May 18, 1769. 


Archbifhop Bithop Bithop Bithop Bi Bithop Duke 
Whlftan. Ofmund. Alwin. ~—- Ed . Athelftan, Brithnoth. 
Inches Inches Inches Inches Inches Inches. Inches 


r8 + + 18.5 184, 183 + 20 
+ re Wate IW + 16 3 
+ 413% + 1300 + + 14% 
10 3 10: + + 


+ 6 + 64 
)much broken as not to be meafured with exaétnefs. 


Sones Dr. HunTER communicated the following Obfervations. 

high-bone to be at the mifidle of the body; and its lower to be at the middle of the lower half of the body, 
ly, the heights of the bady would be as follow, viz. , 

2 4; Bi Elgar 6 feet 4; Bithop Ednoth 6 feet 3; Duke Brithnoth 6 feet 9. 

ere are of all lengths of full-grown fubjeéts from that downwards to nine inches and an haif, which is the 


s of its griftles. 
le above the very middle point of the body, and, as 1 imagine, none of the fubjeéts of which I have the bones 
that the four Bilhops above-mentioned were indeed tall men, that is, about fix feet; and that the Duke was 
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‘Os Femoris, or Thigh 
Tibia, or greater Bone 

Os Humeri, or Arm E 

-Ulna, or Cubitus, of the 
~Clavicula, or Collar Bor 
N. B. Thofe mark 


% On the Length of the 
 Suprosinc, as in the ordinary proportion, the upper 
or, in other words, that the thigh-bone is 4 of the len of 
Archbithop Wlftan 6 feet. 1 ; Bit the body 5 
Tue longeft thigh-bone in my collection is under ninet 
i“ of the thigh-bone of the famous dwarf Leather-co .., . 
. B. Tur obliquicy-of the thigh-bone-will be nearly | “hich is the 
Upon the whole, as the upper extremity-of the thigh- 
were more than fix feet and one or two inches, we 
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inclofed in feven diftiné cells or cavities, each twenty-two 
inches in length, feven broad, and eighteen deep, made within 
the ‘wall under their painted effigies; but in that under duke 
Brithnoth’s there were no remains of the head, though we 
fearched diligently, aud found moft, if not all bis other bones 
almoft entire, and thole remarkable for their length, and propor- 
tionably ftrong; which alfo agrees with what is recorded by the 
fame hiftorian in regard to the duke’s perfon, viz. that he was 
“ viribas robuflus, corpore maximus.” This will more clearly ap- 
pear by an exact meafurement I have taken, and annexed hereto, 
of fo many of the principal bones of thefe perfons as are remain- 
ing entire; by which a probable eftimate may be formed of the 
ftature both of the duke, and of the reft. 

Tue remains of thefe feven worthies are now depofited i ina 
void fpace, within an arch, on the fouth fide of Bithop Weft’s 
chapel (wherein was formerly his effigies) and are inclofed in fe- 
parate cells, and tn the fame order as we found them; and in the 
front of them is placed a row of {mall Gothic niches of ftone, 
correfponding with the cells, which are feverally infcribed with 
the name and date of the death of each perfon whofe bones it 
contains ; and in the upper part, over the niches, is the infcrip- 
tion in the page annexed. 

I rake this opportunity of adding another particular refpe€t- 
ing the Antiquities of this Ifle, which has lately occurred to me; 
that whereas fome have entertained a doubt whether the Romans 
ever vifited the Ifle of Ely, a late difcovery feems to authorife 
the opinion, that they were not unacquainted with thefe parts, 
About fix miles north of this city, a {mall diftance from Little- 
port, are feen the traces of a river, now called the Old Croft Ri- 
ver; which was formerly the natural courfe of the Oo/, leading 
to Wifbech ; and which, according to tradition, was the ancient 
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communication between this place and the fea; and indeed, by 
the manifold windings of it, feems to have been the natural 
courfe, before this country was altered and disfigured by a va- 
riety of artificial cuts; and the waters of the Oofe thereby di- 
verted from their old natural channel, and, by a new cot, turned 
towards Lynn Regis, which is now the out-fall to the fea; fo 
that the old deferted channel is almoft grown up with foil. On 
occafion of forming a new turnpike road between this place and 
Denver, towards Lynn Regis, it was thought expedient to open 
part of the bed of the old deferted channel ; both for the fake of 
materials to raife the road (to which it- is contiguous) and alfo 
of making a {mall navigable canal towards the town of Little- 
port. About two months ago, underneath the filt, in the bot- 
tom of this deferted channel, at about the depth of ten feet, the 
labourers accidentally met with feveral Roman coins of middle 
brafs, lying clofe together; and with them alfo a {mall iron pad- 
lock, of a {pherical form, about the fize of a {mall tennis-ball, 
through the loop of which was found hanging an iron ftaple, 
with the appearance of rotten wood at the ends of it. They 
brought me the padlock, and moft of the coins, which I have 
now in my poffeffion, There are of Hadrian three, of Sabina 
Augufta Hadriani one, Antoninus Pius two, Diva Fauftina three, 
M. Antoninus feven, Lucilla Augufta two, Commodus two, Gor- 
dianus ove; and eight others, not very legible. 


lam, with great refpeét, 
Reverend Sir, 
Your moft obedient, 
and moft humble fervant, 


James Bentuam. 
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Mbergaveny, 21 
Adamflown, graves found there, 33 
Addingion, monument at, 107, 115 
Aves, Dr. on a Greek infcription, 
Acfiel, what, 


Aglifibrop, 113 


Aids, 317 
Ailsford, battle of, 113 
Airechurch, what, 35 
Albinges, honor of, 334 


Alfred, did not tranflate the Bible, 
his adventures in the bes 


Alphabet, Bengelian, Tibetan, Dalber- 
gin, and Oigurean, 228 

Altar, Roman, at Corbridge, 92, 98 

Amphitheatre, Roman, at Caerleon, 6 

Anlaf, his adventure in the Saxon camp, 

10 

Antiquary, French, his explanation 
Cornelian, 

Antiquities, Roman, found at Elenbo- 
rougo, 

a. infcription to, 39 

4ra and Sepuichrum fynonymous, 94 


Archite€ture of tombs, 298 
Ardmore tower, 93 
24 

ms of France, 
on womens habits, 


Arundel barony, 

Aftarte, altar to, 38 

Afi, cohort of, 9 

Mficn, 

Atrebates, on the continent, 148 

where in Britain, 146 

Aurelia, family, 26 

Auft paflage, 

ot Fai 362 
B. 


Ballifhanon, 

Bebiaure, } antiquities found there, 38 

Barkiflana, a circle of ftones there, 355 

Bard, difcovered by his fong, 

Barones majores et minores, 324, 3 

Baronies, their extent and fabdlivifios, 
323» 32 2 

Barons, or the King’s = 


~ 


| 

ith 
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(hon. Daines) on Caefer’s 
invafion of Britain, 134 
—— on Caetar’s paflage of t 
Thames, 141 
Barrow, at Elenborough, defcribed, 54 
Tartarian, 222, 234, 261, 204 
——— in diffe ent parts of Europe, 


237, 250 
—— in Denmark and Sweden, 265 
in Minorca, 2607, 
—-— of the Greeks in Homer's time, 
270 

—— at Drocheda, 240 
of Epytus, ib. 

at Silbury and Marlborough, 237 

Bafons in Drogheda barrow, 257 
Bath, Roman, near Caerleon, 7 
Battle of Cheflerfieid, 276 
ot Evefhan, 324 
Beaucafte crots, - 
| edford barony, 29 
348 
Bell, Mr. bis letter on Bridkirk font, 133 
Belis, when afed in churches, 3 
how rung in Scotland, 183 
Bengelian alphabet, 228 
Bentuam, Mr, his account of bones in 
Ely minutter, 364 
Berch, Mr. on Swedith drefs, 35 
Berkely, farmly mooumeat, 296 
Birch-bark, writing on, 230 


Bieflium, 24 
Bones, human, found in Ireland, 32, 33 


Booth Dean-/paw, 357 
Boroughs aad their inhabitants, 315 
Tolls and tallages, 316. Increafe, 
317. Iofranchifing, 318, Per- 
onttd to tax themieives, 320. An 
to icnd prefentatives, 321- Power 
of lords of common boroughs to tally 


them, 321 
Bougres, cr barrows, 261 
bournm, 15 
Be undaries ancient, 95 


Ely choir, 304 


Bracelets of gold found in Ireland, 37 
Breafrigh, king of lreland, 34 
Breaftplate of gold found in Ireland, 37 
Brechin round tower, 3 
church, 84 
Brecknock, 21 
Baeretowr, Mr. on round towers, 80 
Brick walls of Caermarthen, 18 
Bricks, Roman, found at Brecknock, 23 
their different meafures, 


18 

——— and Englifh compared, 18 

modern very bad, 18 
Romag ¢rmdi and coé?i, ib, 
Bridefiqnes, in Yorkthire, 358, 359 
Bridkirt font defcribed, 1g! 
Brifet barony, 328 


Britain peopled by Phoenicians, 243 
antiquity, religion, and laws, 247 
——— civilized and cultivated by three 

races, 242, 245, 248 
invaded by Danes and Ooltmen, 


249 
Brithneth duke, his bones and fize, 


365 

——-— flain in battle by the Danes, 
his head loft. a 

Brit:/> temple at Addington, 109 
Broughton, 16 
Bruys barony, 328 
Brymbiga, 18 
Buiacum Silurum, 10 
Bulbeck barony, 350 
Bull-running at Tut b6 
fights te 89 
Burial, Tartarian, 233 
——- Northern, 250° 
——- in graves in Ireland, its date, 34 
Burrium, 18 


Buatos, Dr. ona Romana fepulchue, 177 
-— om other antiquities, 187 
Buf bithep, his romb 300 
busier lady, miftrcts to E. TV. 204, 205 
Byjet barony, 329. 

C. Ce- 


i} 

iil 

Hii 

| | 

| 
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Ci 
Caereu, 
Caeréiff, 
Caerleon, Roman antiqu'ties at, 5 
or 4 ichool of aftrono- 
mers there, 
Carmarthen, 
Caer pbily cattle, 


Caldees, 

pan 

Camden, fir fied our antiquities, 11 

, over the Thames, 143 

—— his mifiake about Coway flakes, 


Roman in Wales, 2, 8,1 

25, 165 21, 22, 
Danith in Ireland. 213 
Canterbury archbifhoprick, 335 
Carfour, its derivation, 1§2 
Carne in Ireland, fepulchre there 2 
Carnedhe in Yorkfhire, 


his territories. where, 165, 


43 
ftones in the church-yard, 
Chefter field bate, 


manor, 

church, 

caftle 
Von. Il. 


Chinefe tad their arts from Europe, 232 
Char Gawr, 243 
Cinders, iron, left by the Romans, 14 
Claget, Robert’s tom 300 
honor of, 334 
Y> parochial, not at fynods, 322 
Coats of arms on tomb; 298 
Cocbrel, antiquities there, 119 

Coins, Roman, in Wales, 2, 14, #8; 43,23 
in the Tile of Ely, 366 
at York, 174 
225 


Colebefter, Roman 


gE, 


Comius the Atrebatian, 
Conventus principum vel procerum, 
principum, 348 


311 


42 


oF 
Council, great of the kingdom, 
its three meetings, 


no members 
310 


eleétion 
Court, the king’s, 
Coway fakes, not of the antiquity out 
affigned them, 
defcription of them by Camden, 
Bede, Virunnius, and the Saxon chro- 
micle, 143, 144. Thames not forda- 
ble there, 145. not leaded, 
Cowbridge, 
Crane, ufed as’a dith in England, 
——- fcarce in England, 175 
—- its price, 172 
— not a bird of paflage, 1b, 
Crecanford battle, 117 
Crimlifhworth, 369 
bb Crois- 


144 
14 
17! 


| 
when bui't, 12 ’ 
 defcribed, ib. 
————  hanginz tower, 

Cacrwent, 

Caireu, 13 Coffin, or grave of ftone, 32 
Coffins, ftone, 298 

there, 286 
Mr. on ‘Catigern’s mo- 

O7> 117 
145 
about Snowdon, 143 
Camps, many in England Britith o 4 
ali tenants in apite muft 
fit in it, » 
| 3 

Cafile, blue, | 
Caftle Dean, 357 | 
Catigern buried at Addington, 
—-—— his monument mifplaced, 113 | . 
Cenotaphs, Saxon, 293 | 
Ceraunia, 
Cores on a feal, 6 - 
| 
2 

1b. 


i 
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ia Crofs- figures on monuments, 294 Durandas’s account of the Gula Au- 
lig Grown, » Edmond, his tomb, gufti, 63 

bed whem worn amongtt the 

W Eafterns peopled Britain 24 
ous monument, 296 S. Edmund’ s abbey, 33° 
Cubberly church, monyment, 295 Eglwys lian, 

Reipublicac, Egyptians call to worfhip by a wind in- 

Curia ftrument, 8 
& for X, 2317 D’Eincourt, William, infcription on, 

vid D. Ekard the Dane, 

barrow and 
| | D, ina ‘ Elenboroug row 

Dacre barony, 326 Elfs arrows, 119 

] Danes invade ase Elizabeth, Q. proclamation againft mak- 

| David, a theep fo called, ing her pidiure, 169 
| Devidem Mr. communicates Pity 334 
wid inftrument, infter, bones of bifhops, Sec. there, 
ures of, $8 59 Ifle of, vifited Romans, 
ig Du gin alphabet, Epitaphs on brafs, their antiquity, 2 
THe Demidiff, Mr. his account of Tartariaa in Freach, 
Antiquiti¢s, 222 Epytus, his tomb, 240 
vig Denmark, barvows there, 265 Efcheat, 345 
Derby, ae a free borough 35° Eftate to a man and his heirs, 345 
Devifes caftle built, 9! Kw or Ou barony, 
Dayville, John, 239 Evefham, battle of, and its confequences, 
Diamonds in aa 32 324 
Ewias, barony 
| | Dodona, 247 Eye, honor of, 
Dorus, 85 Eynford, a3 
Down Amney clarch monaments, 295 F. 
; | Drogheda fepuichral monument, 256, 260 
deferibed by for ® a17 
| and Wright, 257 eafts at inftallations, apa, 573 
by Gov. Pownall,2g: Ferrers, earl, 279, 28 
its kiftvaens, 257 Feuds originally defcended to the fous, 
infcription, 


carvings, eb bo Figes announced by trumpets in 


compared 
pyramids, Flgmifh architeQs, 12 
Druidical remains in Yorkthire, = Font at Bridkirk deferibed, aga, 2 
Draids, whence, 243 . Fosds in the Thames, ~ 


\ 
7 
4 
{ 
4 
i 
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Ford in Britith fignifies a road, 1§2 
—— meaning of the name in England, :4. 
Forfeiture for treafon, 


5 
Forster, Mrz. his 


antiquities, 
Freeholders, the firft and fecortd 

298 


Freemen who had no land, 
French epitaphs, their date, 
Funeral cuftoms in S. Wales, 


Gaer, a Roman camp, 21, 22 
Gaiers, ancient druids, 24 


Gate, Mr Roger, on a Roman infcri 


tion at Spello, 27 
Gallypele, or Le Gallows 350 
Galtic, 241 

velkind among the ritons, ; 
his empire, 235 
Gee, 

Gerrbian fanerals, 260 
Giadus, a ftone of which hatchets were 
made, a1 
Giants Grave defcribed, Rs 
5 Thumb, 49 
iffard monument, 

locefter , 
Goekar, 5 
Gold ornaments and inftruments 133 

in Ireland, 3 Pr, 

41.—Picce of at Ele 


Gordian, in{cription to, 
Gordon, Mr. his miftake about the Elen- 
borough tumulus, 


Govcn, Mr. on the Giants Grave, Z 
——- on — monument, 


in Ireland, 33 
reek ori- 
218 


infcription g2 


371 

— Dr. on a Roman = 
&e. at Colchefter, 287 

t 

of Au explained, 
63 


Halifax, druid temains in or near it, 352 
on Rothan dhtiquities in 


Hefti 
faftings, 
Hatchets, ftone, 


284 
ate 
ar Caritile, 11 in 
122—W, 


Head drefs 


Mr, his about the 
len not fo 2 as 
treford, bifhoprick, 
Hifpellum colonia, 27—infcriptions there, 
26—called Urbana Flavia Conftans and 
Julia, 29 
Hii/pulla, 30 
Hiflory, where it begins, 245 
Hopcson, Mr. on an antient 
42 
Hole Stone Moor, 
Homer’s account of barrows, 
Honours, their contents, 


Horfa, where buried, 116, eR 


Har fmandune, 110 
Hor fied, 110 
Hubbelwe, 267 


Huddersfield, 

Hungerford church and family ‘ii 

Bbba Jewel 


| 


372 
1. 
ewel of Alfred, qt 
Incorporation, 315 
by 301, 304 
eritance 
Inftription on a ftone, 17—on 
jewel, 71—io Ufk church, 20, 
21—Saxon in Sunninghill 129 


—Roman at Spello, 25—to 


26—to Gordian, § 

on a pigce of go 
42—ancient 1—in Drogheda 

barrow, 258—on (A 
thoakton 

Lar Ally 

‘obn of Eltham, his tomb, 9 
ongieur, 


dreland, antiquities found there, 32, 41 
—kiftvaen and druid circle, 39—bar- 
row, 


Iron, F4 ufed by the Britons, 


Silurum, 47 
ulia firata traced, I-24 
upapania, 7 
upiter, 246 
urifdictio, what, 29 

K. 

Kaer Vol, 10 

— — Marchog, 10 

— Delwean, 16 

Kae y Gaer, if 

Kenchefter, 


Kennet, Bifhop, on Cefar's paffing the 
Th.mes, 147 

Khalmuc writing, 

Khalt, 

Kino, Mr. his letter on the wheat found 
at Colchefter and Mould, 286 

Kit, Tartarian monaftery, 229—differ- 
ent ones, 230 


IL.N DE 


Kit’s Coty Hou/:, whofe monument, 114 
—Camden’s account of it, 115— 
Stow’s and Philipot’s, 116—defcribed 
ike Mr. Colebrooke, 116 and #. 


Caio, Roman coins found there, 


L. 


Lancafier, duchy of, its origin, 285 
intl cathedral built by Flemings, 21 


stock, Roman antiquities at, 
Lantvit, Bovium, 1 
LanV air iscoed,Roman coins found there,4 
Land workers, 241 
Lawfon, Mr. his cornelian, 42 
Leaden plate with infcription, 118, 1 
Leetbampton church, monuments, 
Legio 1X. in Britain, 
Leicefter free-fchool built by Fleming? 
112 
Mr.his obfervations 
fepulchra] monuments, 291 
Letters how conveyed anciently, 203 
—— fingular in a Greek infcription, 217 
Leucarum, 
Bd. Lhwyd’s account of Drogheda vid. 
row, 251 


f a Greek a, 217 
Liber i bomines, 
Lincoln bithopric, 3 


——— infcription, 
Lifle, Mr. his miftake about the Ets, 
Livingus, bifhop, commemorated by an 


infcription, 
Lan Vabon, 11 


Logan Stones, whence derived, 353 
Landen unknown to Caefar, 
Longtown crofs, 49 
Long Meg, and her daughters, 51 
Longefpe, bifhop, his tomb, 390 
Lort, Mr, on ftone batchets, 125 2. 

Lougher, 16 
37 


| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 122 
| 


Luddinden, 
Lydion, 
Lytretrton, bifhop, on the Penrith mo- 


M. 
Machines by which the antients removed 
at ftones, 
is, 
Maileus of Thor, 
Matmfoury caftle, 
Manzus, a weight, 
Mantavis, 
Margam, 
y 
rius, his triumphs, 

in the King, 
Earl of Pembroke’s tomb, 
Martha, the forcerefs, a 
the town, 44, 46 
Maseres, Mr. on the Englith 
ment, 
Medway, the antient Thames, ; 

Me tisn, Mr. obfervations on Mr. a 
feres’ view of the Englith Parliament, 


2 
Merlays barony, 
Middletho p, Roman pottery there, 182 
Miles, Roman, their uncertainty, 156, 
157 
Mitts, Dr. onthe Zftel, 57—on the 
Sunning-hill infcription, 
Minorca barrows, 
Minftre!s not among the Saxons, 
———— whence cerived, 
Malgnen, Dr. on the Drogheda bar- 
26! 
Mangal charaéter and writings, om 
Mention Farly infcription, 189 
Mould, wheat found uider the fteeple,28 5 
Adcuntfichet barony, 327 


own, 
Old Croft river, 
invade Britain, 


Oppidum of the Britons, 


taphs 
Ormftead Hill, 
Ou or Eu barony, 
Owen, Dr. on Caefar’s ta in 
Britain, 159 
P. 


Padlock, fuppofed Roman, 364 
Parliament, view of its ancient confti- 


tution, gor 
when firft fo called in Eng- 


land. 
diffi rent forts of, 
——_———— fuinmons to it, 309 
Pap Caftle, 


138 
Passanint on infcriptio:.s at Spello, 
Paffus, Roman, what, +83 
Patera, fragment of, 
Pavement, omae,foundatColchefter,a87 
Pau/anias, bis account of barrows, 240 
Pedigree, etymology of, 176 
Pecce, Mr. on the Aitel, 86—on the 
Tutbury bull-ruaning,$5-on tne Saxon 
minflrels, 100—on ftone ha'chets, 124 
—on the cranz as a dith, 169 
Peswant, Mr. on the Giants Grave, 49, 
Penrith, 


N. 
———— on Roman bricks, 18 Nief:, 
on Alfred’s tranflation ef the Nicolfon, bifhop, on the Bridkirk in- 
Bible, 69 feription, 132 
——— on ftone hatchets, 118 Nidum, 7 e+ 
on Bridkirk font, 531 honor of, 334 
Nottingham, carly a free borough, 359 | 5 
for O, 
24 
fingular account of it, 138, 2. 
Orate pre anima, when difated on e¢pi- 
| 
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Penrith, monument in the church yard, 48 


cattle, 

Pentadorus, is 
Pen-y-gaer, 
Percy barony, 4 
Peacy, his miftakes about 

minftrels, 100 
Per iffimus, a title, 27 
Permia, coins found there, 225 
S. Peter ad vincula, his fettival, 61 
Peterborough, bifhoprie, 336 


monuments of 


abbots, 
PertinGAL, Dr. onthe Gule of 


on a Greek infcription, 
Petworth barony, 

Pillars, civil contra&ts performed at, 33 
Plantagenet, Richard, his ftory, 214 
Pocock®, bifhop, his account of lrith 


antiquities, 325 4! 
Pontfaen, vean, or maen, 14 
Pontuobice, 14 
Pontyyweh, 14 
Porfkeuet, 3 


Principalis Civitatis, 29 
Proclamation againft engraving Q. Eli- 

zabeth’s piéture, 169 
Propertius, infcription and buft of, 25 
PowNALL, governor, his defcription of 


Drogheda monument, 236—276 
—_— Egyptian, compared with the 
Drogheda barrow, 268 
Q 
Quafior juri dicundo, 29 
Quinzieme of St. John, 60 
R. 
R on a Greek infcription, 217 
Reginald, earl, his barony, 335 
Reliefs among the Britons, oe 


Rents, fee farm, 
Reprefentatives, when firft fent by 4 
ree boroughs, 321 
Rhbudian caftle, 46 
Richard III, Mr. Walpole’s vindication 
of him confuted, 200 


Ring found in Ireland, 32—when firft 
worn in Ireland, 35—Hero of rings, 


7 
Ring ftone edge, 
Road, Roman, to Loghor, 9 


Robert, duke of Normandy’s tomb, 294 
Robin Hood’s penny ftone, 362 
Rock bafons, 361 
Rocking Stone, 361 
tom 


Roger, bifhop of Sal . b 

nd hi 19° 

Retheford 356 

Rumney, 8 

tribus, 26 
S. 

Salifbury, monuments in the cathedral, 

288, 191 

——-— cathedral and caftle, 191 


———— two ancient monuments of bi- 


Salmon tame 
Salftonftall moor, 360 
Sanétuaries, the origin of flavery, 31 
had bards or fcalds, 

Symwr 20 
the fame with Caerphili, 
Senhoufe, Mr. his difcovery of anti- 


quities at Elenborough, 58 
bral monuments, Mr, Lethiedl- 
s obfervations on, 2091 


’ 2 
of religious, m4 
Sepulchre, Roman, made of tiles at York, 


17 
at Strafbourg, I 
Sherborn caftle, 1 4 
Skeletons on tombs, 300 
Slaves, 312 
Socage tenure, 306 
Sowerby, 360 
Soyland, 362 
Speite, infcriptions at, 26, 31 
a Roman, what, 154 
Standing flone, 


Bill 
ii 
i 
| 
rare 
peig 
Bi 
Ba 


Stone circle, 
Stone with aa infcription, 
— figures, 

—, how moved by the ancient me- 
chanics, 2 2 
Fhe Stow, 
Subinfeudations, 348 
Sudbrook, a Roman camp, 2 
Subfidies, 31 
Supporters to arms, their date, 298 

Swedifh barrows, 
Synods ecclefiaftical, of whom aaa 
a 
temporal nobibay 
afifted at, ib. 
T. 
217 


Fallages, 316,—of free boroughs, 320 
Tamcfis, us etymology, 137 
and Dio meant 


what river 
by it, 136, 157, 36 
Tangutian alphabet, 229 
Tartarian antiqyties difcovered, 222 
de 223 


fcribed, 
lluftcated by Mr. Forfter, 223 
writing and literature, +, 
Taxes of fervants bythe elegy, 35° 


—- how raifed, 35? 
Tcmples creted to emperors, 28 
Tenants in capite, 306, 347 
number of, 309 

only members of the 

great council, ib, 
— for years, 35° 


by the 300th part of a barony, 

at will, gi 
——-— for life and term of years, id. 


Tenures military eflablifhed, 302 

unpofed on the clergy, 307 
Fetracorus, 185 
Teutones, 148 
Tents, or Teyts, who, 245 


175 
Tewkfoury, monuments of unknown ab- 
bots, joo 
Tibetan 228 
Titans defcended from the Celts, 245 
— their fettlement and 
246 
316 
honor, 
Towers, round, ia Scotland, 34s 
Tribute exaéted by Caefar of the Britons, 
Trinebantes, where feated, 
Trey, deftrudion of, 246 
‘Trumpets, found in ’ Ireland, 80 
ufed in Holland, 8: 
Tutbury bull-running, 86 
Twmpath dacar, a 
V in a Greek MS, 2 
Valence, W. carl of Pembroke, his 
tomb, 2 
Vayafors, 
Vere, monuments, 293 
Verelam, Mr. Webhter’s obfervations on 
the conftruétion of the walls, 184 
Vefpillo, 278 
Uigerean alphabet, 228 
—— meaning of the name, ib, 
Vigsis explaingd, 66 
Villars, monument, 295 


Villains, 302. regardant, ib, in grots, 
313- how made free, 318. might be 
manumitted, 349 

Villenage by certain and uncertain ter- 


vices, 349 
conjeures concerning its ori- 
gio, 313 
Umbilicus of bocks, 77 


Urns, Roman, found at Lanvair is coed, 2 
on Eglwys-ilan common, 10 
in Ireland, 32 
Up, infcription in the cherch, 19, 20,21 


—- river, called the Sevcrn, 137 
Utas of Saint Michael, bo 
Ww. 

Wadfworth, 349 
Waus, 66 

Wate, 


IN 
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Wake, Baldwin, 276, 283 
Wakes, ib. 
Waleran, Robert de, his monument, 


29 
Wales, trumpets to give alarms, 
Walling ford, net the place where Cefar 
crofied the Thames, 148 
se meaning of the name, 151 
Watpore, Mr. his Hifloric Doubts 
confuted, ars 


Walrond barony, 327 
Warbeck, Perkin, not the duke of York, 

212 
Wardthip eftablifhed, 304 
Warley, 360 
Warren barony, 335 


Warwick barony, 334 
Watson, Mr. on Druidical antiquities 


in Yorkhhire, it 
Weaster, Mr. on the Roman Wall at 
Verolam, 184 
The Wedding, 358 


ERRATA & 


Wells, monument of unknown abbots, 300 

Wefiminfler abbey, 

Wheat found under a Roman pavement 
at Colchefter, 288. at Mould, 285 

Whittington church monument, 2y0 

William the Conqueror, his diftribu- 
tion of lands, 301. His laws, 304 


Winchefler bilbopric, 33° 
Wolf-fold, 35 
Woodlandinen, 
Wray, Mr. on an ancient Greek in- 
{cription, 
Wright, Mr. his account of Drogheda 
barrow, Pa 25 
Tnis y bw, 10 
York, Roman antiquities found at and 
near, , 77, 181 
York/bire, druidica) antiquities there, 35 
Yule, what, 
Y for G, 63 


ADDENDA. 


Page. 

69. add te the fecond » On thefe borders or boundaries, the Eaftern nations ufed 
to plant Palm-trees, way of diftinguithing their property. The Palm was called 


Tamar, WOT, from they by an eafy tranfpofition of lewers formed their rogue, 
i. terminus, fnis, and the Latins their Termes and Terminas, in the fame fenfe. For 
the fame reafon I conceive the Turks called the allotments of land to the foldiery upon 
a principal of tenure like that of the feudal fyttem, Timars, that is, military’ lands al- 
lotted to the military tenants, bounded and diftinguifhed by Pales, os Timers; and the 


pofieffors, Timariots. 


153+ lait line of motes dele noftram, and read Lib. 


END oF 


Vor. I. 
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til 


Directions to the Booxstrpga. 
I. 33 
Il. Isith Antiquities, 36 
Til. 40 
IV. Ancient monuments in Penrith church yard. 48 
V. Welt front of Brechin Tower. 83 
V. Roman altar at Corbridge. 92 
VIL. Circles of ftones in Kent. 108 
VU. Kit’s Cot houfe. 116 
1X. The font at Bridekirk. 133 
X. Roman fepulchre near York. 17 
XI. The Roman wall at Verolam. 184 
XII, Illumination of a MS. at Bene’t college. 195 
XIII. Monuments in Salifbury cathedral. 188 | 
XIII. A Greek infcription. 216 3 
XIV. Tartarian fepulchres. 224 
XV. XVI. XVII. XVIIL. Tartarian antiquities. 225 
XVII*. Tartarian idols. 235 
XIX. Barrow at New Grange. 239 a. 
XX. XXL XXII. Se€ion of ditto. 253, 254 
XXIII. Druidical remains in Yorkthire. 300 : 
ERRATA in Vol 2 
Page 3% vote, fee plate I. fig. 2? 
54. nore 5, read Olenacum. > 
82. note a, dele comma after Vetufia. 
215. g, read Aschacologis p. 
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